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Dealer Co-op Ad 
Levy—Like GM 


Derrorrt, 


Motors’ lead in abolishing dealer 
contributions to local “coopera- 
tive” advertising, ADveRTIsSING AGE 
has learned. 

The auto maker is said to have 
informed at least one of its agen- 
cies that it will discontinue dealer 
contributions in the next three 
months. Top company officials, in- 
cluding Charles Jacobson, vp-deal- 
er relations, told AA that Chrysler 
is considering the move and has 
been talking it over with dealers 
and advertising agencies. 

Both Mr. Jacobson and Richard 
Forbes, director of advertising, de- 
nied that Chrysler has reached 
any definite decision yet; however, 
another company source said the 
decision probably will be to follow 
GM. 


® Ford Motor Co. is also under- 
stood to be carefully considering 
a switch. 

In the process of reaching de- 
cision, the company has been 
checking the reactions not only of 
its own dealers but of General 
Motors dealers too. Generally, the 
reaction has been favorable, 
though not particularly tumultu- 
ous. 


In at least one leading market 
(Continued on Page 81) 


Dec. 21—Chrysler Corp. | iam 
is getting ready to follow General wa 


STYLiSH—The “button-down” style 

has hit the men’s underwear field. 

Ainsbrooke is introducing its “Ivy 

look” shorts in the Jan. 4 issue of 

Men’s Wear with this page. Ger- 

ald H. Keller. Advertising, New 
York, is the agency. 


Geare-Marston Is 
Now Philadelphia 
Division of R&R 


New Yorx, Dec. 21—Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, New York, and Geare- 
Marston, Philadelphia, have an- 
nounced the merger of their two 
organizations. 

Geare-Marston, 28 years old, re- 
portedly bills in the neighborhood 
of $6,000,000. It has 18 accounts 

(Continued on Page 77) 


Without Marketing—‘Collapse’ . . . 


U.S. Asked 


to Supply 


Distribution Statistics 


U. S. Chamber Urges 
Census to Tabulate 
‘Value Added’ Figures 


Wasuincron, Dec. 18—The U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce today 


-urged the Census Bureau to begin 


publishing statistics showing “val- 
ue added by distribution.” 

Through figures of this kind, 
the chamber said, it would become 
possible for analysts to measure 
the productivity of various distri- 
bution units. 

Of even greater importance, the 
chamber said, would be the fact 
that the productivity of distribu- 
tion could then be recognized in 
economic literature, government 
policy and business thinking. 

“The long-range gain,” said the 
chamber, “will be a better public 
relations climate for distribution, 
a more scientific study of distri- 
bution processes, a new 
to the management of marketing 
activities anc more intelligent gov- 
ernment participation in the dis- 
tribution sector of the economy.” 


= The chamber released two pub- 
lications. One was a discussion of 
the value-added concept in eco- 
nomic terms. The other was a 
popularly-written printed bro- 


chure urging retailers and whole- 
salers to promote the idea, with a 
promise that adoption of the “val- 
ue added by distribution” concept 
eventually will dispose of the pub- 
lic’s tendency to regard distribu- 
tional services as those of “un- 
productive middlemen.” 

Discussion of the “value added 
by distribution” concept has been 
advanced in the past at the Boston 
Conference on Distribution in 
1953, by Robert J. Eggert, of the 
Ford Motor Co.; and at the Amer- 
ican Marketing Assn. in 1954, by 
Dr. Theodore N. Beckman, of Ohio 
State University. 

The chamber’s report, author- 
ized by the domestic distribution 
and business statistics commit- 
tees, was prepared under the su- 
pervision of Dr. Beckman, assisted 
by Robert D. Buzzell and David 
Monieson, of the university staff. 


® The report proposes a formula 
for computing “value added by 
distribution,” which closely follows 
the plan used by the Census Bu- 
reau for the past 40 years to 


ating receipts the cost of goods 
- (Continued on Page 62) 
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‘Chrysler to End 


AA Develops Marketing Profiles, 
Total Budgets of 100 Ad Leaders 


Detailed Review of Marketing Facets of 100 Leading National Advertisers 
Presented After Months of Research and Study of Leading U. S. Marketers 


es Cuicaco, Dec. 20—In some 35 pages of edi- 
+ a material beginning on Page 17 of this 
4 e, ADVERTISING AGE presents the most ex- 
: rami editorial project it has ever undertaken 
of the sales, marketing 
and advertising organization and operations of 
the 100 largest national advertisers. 

Much of the material presented in these indi- 
vidual and detailed “profiles” has not been pre- 
viously available in one convenient package, 
even though published. Much additional ma- 
terial—notably estimates of total advertising 
and promotional expenditures and sales figures 
for privately owned companies—has not been 


—a detailed “profile” 


the marketing 
tional 


‘It Was Euphoria’... 


Post-Mortems Agree 
C-C Didn't ‘Keep Pace’ 


Observers Say Publisher 
Failed to Meet Rising 
Costs, Competition 


(For other news on Crowell- 
Collier see Pages 2, 8 and 80.) 

New York, Dec. 20—The post- 
mortem on Crowell-Collier was in 
full swing this week, and the anal- 
ysis boiled down to three salient 
points: the company paid out more 
money than it should have in its 
lush earning years; the company 
failed to plow back enough money 
into editorial and promotion for 
its magazines, and the company 
failed to keep pace with the com- 
petition. 

Industry sources said Crowell- 
Collier management of the ’40s 
failed completely to foresee the 


of the °50s, that it 

pre impervious to the progress be- 
ing made at C-C’s expense by 
magazine companies, and that it 
cultivated an atmosphere of repose. 
“You might say it was euphoria,” 
said one graduate, recalling the 
relaxed way C-C brass looked at 
the vigorous efforts of competition. 


® But the post-mortem lacked rel- 
ish. When a major magazine pub- 
lisher has to fold three magazines 
in a single year, went the refrain, 
something is wrong with the 
magazine business—and industry 
sources were deeply concerned. 
Their diagnosis went something 
like this: too much attention has 
been paid to keeping the cost-per- 
thousand low; and rate increases 


(Continued on Page 80) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Allmayer, Fox Gets Lucky Tiger Account 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 21—Lucky Tiger Mfg. Co., hair tonic manu- 
facturer, has named Allmayer, Fox & Reshkin Agency to handle its 
advertising account, effective Jan. 1, following the resignation of the 
account by Potts-Woodbury. The account will bill between $150,000 
and $200,000 in 1957—more, “if things go well,” Stephen W. Harris, 
Lucky Tiger president, told AA. S. Jerome Reshkin, exec vp of the 
agency, will be account supervisor on Lucky Tiger; R. D. Farnsworth 
will be account executive. Lucky Tiger moved from Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., New York, to Potts-Woodbury in May of this year. Erwin, Wasey 
got it from Bozell & Jacobs, Kansas City, in May, 1955. 


Edward Hobler Joins NL&B as Campbell A.E. 

Cuicaco, Dec. 21—Edward W. Hobler has joined Needham, Louis & 
Brorby as account executive on the Campbell Soup Co. account. The 
agency handles Campbell’s V-8 Juice and Pork & Beans. Mr. Hobler 
was previously with Benton & Bowles, where he was a vp and worked 
on te Pe asim ee 
Atherton Hobler, chairman of the board of B&B. 


R&R Gets Flav-R-Straws from Dowd, Redfield 


Mount Vernon, N. Y., Det. 21—Flav-R-Straws Co. has named Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan to handle its a¢count, currently handled by Dowd, Red- 


field & Johnstone, 


(Additional News Flashes on Page 81) 


published at all. 
In the material beginning on Page 17, readers 
will find a concise but complete summary of 


activities of the 100 largest na- 


advertisers—including their various 
subsidiaries and divisions—with sales figures, 
earnings figures, total advertising expenditures 
for 1955 and 1954 (and estimates, usually, for 
all of 1956), a rundown on marketing changes 
and strategy during the past year, relative mar- 
keting position of various product lines and 
brands, sales and marketing personnel, agency 
affiliations by product and division, and agency 
personnel active on the account. 


The material is, quite clearly, 
not designed for casual reading. 
While presented in simple, fast- 
moving form, it is basically cata- 
log and reference material, and 
for that reason ADVERTISING AGE 
readers will undoubtedly want to 
keep this issue for its longtime 
reference value. At the same time, 
the reader who may have no direct 
interest in this wealth of material 
as a reference book will still find 
in it an unusually helpful means 


other/of bringing himself up-to-date, 


quickly and concisely, on the mar- 
keting activities of the largest na- 
tional advertisers in the United 
States—the advertisers who domi- 
nate the national advertising scene, 
even though they are by no means 
the total scene. 


= The material has been gathered 
by the Apvertistnc Ace editorial 
staff over a period of approxi- 
mately six months, from a host of 
(Continued on Page 77) 


Donahue & Coe 
Adds Grossman 
as Chicago Office 


‘Consolidation’ Will 
Have Combined Billing 
ef About $32,000,000 


New Yor«, Dec. 20—-Donahue & 
Coe, New York, and Arthur Gross- 
Chicago, have 

agencies, it 


bination “will result in total bill- 
ings of $32,000,000,” it was said. 
Earlier this year, AA reported 
Donahue & Coe’s 1955 billings at 
pageant npc 


The Donahue & Coe and Gross- 
man arrangement calls for the 
continuance of E. J. Churchill as 
president-of Donahue’s New York, 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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dnd Class Mail Takes 4 to 25 Days, 
Newspaper Guild Test Mailing Shows 


Report Spurs Labor Press 
Assn. to Complain About 
Slow Postal Deliveries 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 19—Editors of 
labor newspapers are the latest to 
join the ranks of dissatisfied mail 
users reporting unreasonable de- 
lays in the delivery of their pub- 
lications. 

More than 200 delegates and 
guests attending a three-day meet- 
ing of the International Labor 
Press Assn. here were so outspoken 
about slow delivery that a resolu- 
tion was adopted calling on top 


Kraft Ad Series 
Will Guide Food 
Stores on Tie-ins 


Cuicaco, Dec. 19—Kraft Foods 
Co. has started a new “service” 
to food retailers in which it will 
use frequent large-size trade ads 
to provide complete tabular run- 
downs on what the company is 
doing in advertising and promo- 
tion. 

The first such “promotion pre- 
view” appears in January issues of 
Chain Store Age (Supermarket 
Edition) and Progressive Grocer. 
It appears as a six-page three- 
color insert. 

The core of it is a center spread 
which contains a six-week “tie- 
in calendar” (for Jan. 20-March 
2). Under such headings as “Kraft 
TV Theater,” Kraft Thursday day- 
time tv (10 commercials a week), 
and radio (30 commercials a 
week) are listed the products to 
be nationally advertised during 
each week. 


® Under a Print heading is listed 
each week’s newspaper and maga- 
zine schedule and the products to 
be featured. Other headings in- 
clude Display Material and Tie- 
In of the Week—under which the 
tie-in oriented food company is 
listing two and three special prod- 
uct tie-ins per week. To one such 
tie-in—Kraft’s caramel popcorn 
ball promotion—the company de- 
votes two more pages of the in- 
sert. 

Just so there will be no over- 
sights, the ad also includes a de- 
partmenta! line-up in which tie- 
in possibilities are analyzed by the 
titles of major supermarket’ de- 
partments. 

Kraft plans a monthly series of 
these promotion guides during 
1957, has devised a theme for them 
(“Self Service Promotion Plan- 
ning”) and grocery-bag logo. 
Salesmen will have brochures 
printed from the same plates to 
use in talking to Kraft customers. 

J. Walter Thompson Co., Chica- 
go, is the agency for the campaign. 


_ Esterbrook Consolidates 


Ad Account with Y&R 

Esterbrook Pen Co., which 
moved its domestic advertising ac- 
count from Ajitkin-Kynett to 
Young & Rubicam in August (AA, 
Aug. 13), has consolidated its ad- 
vertising activities under one roof 
with the appointment of Y&R to 
handle its international advertis- 
ing as well, effective Jan. 1. 

National Export Advertising 
Service has been har. ling general 
export advertising; Vickers & Ben- 
son, Toronto, and Downton’s, Lon- 
don, England, have been handling 
other portions of the export ac- 
count. 


WRAD Appoints Keller 

Robert S. Keller Inc., New York, 
has been named national represen- 
tative for WRAD, Radford, Va. 


union officials to determine what 
can be done to improve delivery 
schedules. 

Complaints were documented 
this week by a mailing test carried 
out by the American Newspaper 
Guild in cooperation with members 
throughout the country. 


® Results of this mailing showed 
copies of the Nov. 9 issue of the 
“Guild Reporter” were still being 
received in Cleveland, Brooklyn 
and Minneapolis long after the 
Nov. 24 issue was in the mail. 

In an effort to get the facts about 
mail service the Newspaper Guild 
asked members to return a coupon 
from the Nov. 9 issue (mailed on 
that date) and report the date on 
which the paper was received. 

The Dec. 14 issue of the publica- 
tion said results showed “a bewil- 
dering pattern of both good and 
bad performance,” with the Post 
Office taking anywhere from four 
to 25 days to move the publication 
from Washington to its destina- 
tion. 

Since Monday, Nov. 12, was a 


(Continued on Page 83) 


Watkins Dealers 
Again Vote Product 
Sell in Calendars 


(Picture on Page 60) 

WINONA, MInNN., Dec. 19— 
Cheesecake and sports notwith- 
standing, dealers for the J. R. Wat- 
kins Co., manufacturer and direct 
seller of cosmetics, foods, house- 
hold commodities and remedies, 
still prefer the company’s calen- 
dars to feature (1) Watkins prod- 
ucts in use and (2) children. 

Watkins, which has about 2,500,- 
000 calendars printed every year 
for dealer distribution, has been in 
the habit of polling dealers for 
preferences on calendar pictures. 

Voting on the 1957 calendar put 
“Watkins products in use” in the 
lead with 1,382 votes. Children 
were second with 1,019, and “wild 
life (birds, animals)” was third 
with 745 votes. Other picture types 
voted on were scenery, pets, pretty 
girls, outdoor adventure, sports 
and historical. They were support- 
ed in that order. 

The vote was conducted in the 
U.S. and Canada, among rural and 
urban dealers, but breakdowns in- 
to U.S., Canadian, rural and urban 
votes still showed the first five 
categories the most popular and in 
the same order. The vote on the 
1956 calendars came out exactly 
the same way too—with the excep- 
tion that pets and scenery changed 
places in the fourth and fifth spots. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is Watkins’ agency. 


ed 


REPERCUSSIVE—This Peoria beer-and-bathing-beauties stunt in a Le- 

Tourneau-Westinghouse earth-moving truck offended R. G. Le- 

Tourneau, Longview, Tex., machinery manufacturer. He has re- 
quested that his name be removed from the equipment. 


His Name Is Okay as Machinery (Not Beer) 
Brand, LeTourneau Expostulates After Stunt 


PeortA, ILL., Dec. 19—R. G. Le-his name be removed from the 


Tourneau, president of R. G. Le- 
Tourneau Inc., Longview, Tex., 
wants no truck with beer and bath- 
ing beauties—not, at least, if his 
name is on the truck. 

In fact, because of his re- 
ligious beliefs, he wants his 
name removed from earth-moving 
equipment made by LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse Co.—because of beer 
and bathing beauties. 

It all started last summer when 
a midsummer day’s dream came 
true for Don Hardin Jr., a life- 
guard. Don’s dream, in answer to 
a Peoria Journal question, was to 
swim in a tank of beer. Through 
the (good) offices of Pabst Brew- 
ing Co. and LeTourneau-West- 
inghouse, Mr. Hardin was pro- 
vided with a tank filled with a 
mixture of beer and water (AA, 
Sept. 3). Then lifeguard, pool 
and several bathing beauties 
toured Peoria. 


® To all this, Mr. LeTourneau ob- 
jected. He expressed his indigna- 
tion in an open letter to the com- 
pany published in the Christmas 
edition of “Now,” a monthly pub- 
lication of LeTourneau Inc., Long- 
view. 

LeTourneau-Westinghouse offi- 
cials have no comment to make 
on Mr. LeTourneau’s request that 


Demise of ‘Collier's,’ ‘Companion’ 
May Deter P. 0. in Rate Hike Quest 


Paul Smith Testimony 
in April, ‘56, Outlined 
Publishers’ Postal Plight 


WaAsHINGTON, Dec. 18—The cruel 
fate of the Crowell-Collier mag- 
azines inevitably will be a sobering 
influence when members of the 
House post office committee are 
tempted next year to hang drastic 
postal rate increases on the “big 
slick magazines.” 

For years the committee mem- 
bers have heard publishers pro- 
testing that their industry could 
not absorb the kind of rate hikes 
which some House members have 


been promoting. The sudden end 
of two big magazines, each with 
circulation of around 4,000,000, 
represents powerful evidence that 
the publishers have been in dead- 
ly earnest. 

Along with other magazine 
publishers, Paul Smith, president 
and editor-in-chief of Crowell- 
Collier, told the post office com- 
mittee last April that the 30% 
second class rate increase pro- 
posed by Postmaster General Ar- 
thur Summerfield might destroy 
a number of publications. 

Publisher testimony was 
laughed aside. To demonstrate its 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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equipment. 


= LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co. 
is a subsidiary of Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. In 1953, Westing- 
house Air Brake bought the earth 
moving machinery manufacturing 
business and plants at Peoria, 
Tocca, Ga., and Rydalmere, Aus- 
tralia, from R. G. LeTourneau Inc., 
which continues to operate as an 
independent manufacturer of 
heavy-duty electrically powered 
and controlled equipment. 


Ziv Increased 
Multiple-Sponsor 
Sales 62% in ‘56 


New York, Dec. 20—Ziv Televi- 
sion Programs this year has ar- 
ranged a bumper crop of 865 co- 
sponsorship deals among 1,180 
non-competing advertisers who 
bought Ziv film shows. 

“By closely coordinating our na- 
tional sales force and syndicated 
sales force, we have increased our 
total number of co-sponsorship 
deals in the past three years from 
a total of 535 to today’s figure of 
865—a growth of 62%,” M. J. Rif- 
kin, sales vp of the company, 
reports. 

These sponsor “marriages” range 
from single-market pairings in 
such cities as Watertown, N.Y., to 
regional lineups in 50 or more mar- 
kets. In most cases, the co-sponsor- 
ship is strictly on a half-and-half 
basis. In others, there are more 
complicated methods of sharing, 
with one of the sponsors coming in 
for more attention on the show 
during his peak selling season. 


Polk Issues List of Lists 

R. L. Polk & Co., 431 Howard 
St., Detroit, has published a revised 
reference book of prospect lists, its 
Catalog 82 “Direct Mail Advertis- 
ers’ Manual.” Counts and prices on 
6,000 Polk lists, along with counts 
by states on many of the larger 
lists, are shown in the 56-page 
booklet. The list starts with Abat- 
toirs & Slaughter Houses, 160 
names, $9, and ends with Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, 36 names, $5. Copies 
are available from Polk on request. 


Court to Set 
Dolcin Contempt 
Penalty Jan. 14 


Case Seen as Novelty 
in Bypassing Usual 
FTC Civil Action 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 19—The fed- . 
eral court of appeals here took 
drastic steps today against radio 
spots which makers of Dolcin have 
been placing on stations in the 
Washington and Philadelphia area. 

On the basis of a showing by 
the Federal Trade Commission that 
the spots violate a cease and desist 
order which had been upheld by 
the court two years ago, the judges 
ruled that Dolcin and its officers 
are in contempt of court. 

Three officers of the company 
have been ordered to appear Jan. 
14 “for a hearing to determine 
punishment.” 

Dolcin, a pain killer for arthritis 
and rheumatism consisting chiefly 
of aspirin, has been a headache for 
FTC since 1945, when a false ad- 
vertising complaint was issued, 
charging that the product has no 
more value than ordinary aspirin. 


s After lengthy maneuvering, FTC 
issued a cease and desist order in 
December, 1952. Although this or- 
der was subsequently affirmed by 
the court of appeals in July, 1954, 
the court agreed to let Dolcin have 
an additional opportunity to sub- 
mit fresh evidence to an FTC hear- 
ing examiner. 

The supplemental hearing was 
later abandoned on Dolcin’s mo- 
tion, and the cease and desist order 
was reaffirmed by FTC on Oct. 29. 

Today’s court action is something 
of a novelty, because it charges 
contempt of the court of appeals 
itself on the basis of the fact that 
advertising continued after the 
court issued an order upholding 
the FTC cease and desist order. 

The court’s action is directed 
against three individual officers 
of the company: Victor van der 
Linde, board chairman; George 
Shimmerlik and Albert T. Wantz. 

Dolcin Corp.’s agency of record 
is Victor van der Linde Co. 


® Normally FTC uses civil pro- 
ceedings against advertisers ac- 
cused of violating its orders. Under 
routine procedures, the Justice De- 
partment files suit and asks the 
court to fine the offender. FTC of- 
ficials claim civil remedies could 
still be attempted against Dolcin 
in addition to the contempt of court 
action. 


Heuvel Elected President 

Richmond V. Heuvel has been 
elected president and treasurer of 
Trautmann, Bailey & Blampey, 
New York lithographer. Formerly 
exec vp, Mr. Heuvel succeeds the 
late Charles P. Schmid. 


NORMAN J. PHELPS has been appoint- 
ed an account executive and crea- 
tive counselor of John W. Shaw 
Advertising, Chicago. He formerly 
was a vp of Ruthrauff & Ryan. 
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Cutex’ ‘57 Ad 
Budget, Up 47%, 
Stresses Print 


New York, Dec. 19—Northam 
Warren Corp. will beautify its Cu- 
tex advertising budget with a 47% 
increase next year. 

Magazines, newspapers, radio 
and tv will be used, and for the 
first time separate campaigns have 
been scheduled for Cutex lipstick 
and Cutex nail polish. Heretofore 
all advertising combined the two 
products. 

Major emphasis will be placed 
on print advertising in color, which 
the company believes brings the 
fastest results for its products. The 
Magazine and newspaper cam- 
paigns will be about equal. 

In newspapers, aproximately a 
50% increase in the number of 
large-space ads is planned, and 
color will be utilized wherever 
available. Additional newspapers 
also have been added to the Cutex 
media list, and during 1957 more 
than 90 newspapers in 50 major 
cities will run 1,000-line advertise- 
ments. 


s The magazine schedule includes 
full and fractional color pages in 
Life, McCall’s, Photoplay, Seven- 
teen, -True Romance and True 
Story. 

The radio and tv plans are not 
yet set, but will probably involve 
use of spot. , 

Ads for Cutex nail polish, start- 
ing Jan. 1., will be headlined “All 
new Cutex” to introduce the com- 
pany’s new formula, which con- 
tains Enamelon for “longer wear 
and greater resistance against 
chipping and peeling.” The Spill- 
pruf feature in the neck of the bot- 
tle also has been improved, and a 
new nylon brush has been perfect- 
ed for “professional accuracy.” 

In the lipstick campaign, the 
main selling point will be the 
creaminess of the lipstick—a factor 

t is missing in other lipsticks, 
the company believes. A new 
bronze swivel lipstick case with 
tive indentations in the top will 
also be featured. 

J. M. Mathes Inc., New York, is 
the agency. 


MGM Package Opens 
in Chicago with 
42 Trendex Rating 


Cuicaco, Dec. 19—Add to the re- 
cent rash df Hollywood success 
stories (on television) that of 
WBBM-TV, which Saturday night 
became the third station in this 
market to offer “first-run” middle- 
aged feature films. 

The CBS-owned station entered 
the film arena with the costly 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer package, 
from which it selected “Honky 
Tonk” (Clark Gable and Lana 
Turner) for a starter. Shown at 10 
p.m., the film beat out just about 
everybody, here or in other mar- 
kets, drawing a Trendex rating of 
42.4 (ARB said 41.1). 

At that hour, this was a 76.7% 
share of a four-station tv audience, 
said Trendex, and it represented 
55.3% of the Chicago area’s 2,300,- 
000 tv homes. WBBM says it spent 
comparatively little advertising its 
premiere, mostly promoted it on 
the station. 


® Originally, the station planned 
to sell its film package in the form 
of very high-priced segments ($3,- 
500 per half-hour). However, 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) bought the 
whole of “Honky Tonk” on a one- 
shot basis. 

Now, the station is said to have 
raised its sales sights—toward the 
idea of a national advertiser to 
sponsor its movies full-length. 


Harris Malitz 


Lachner 


Dillingham 

STRATEGY HUDDLE—Discussing Pabst Brewing Co. advertising and 

marketing plans for 1957 at a Chicago sales meetin; are Harlow 

Harris, general sales manager; Lester Malitz, accou:t supervisor, 

Leo Burnett Co.; Marshall Lachner, president, and W. O. Dilling- 
ham, exec vp of sales. 


After 53 Years... 


J. Roland Kay—lst International 
Ad Agency—Will Close Its Doors 


Decides Against Seeking 
Big Domestic Accounts to 
Support Foreign Work 


Cuicaco, Dec. 18—J. Roland Kay 
Inc., first agency in the U.S. to 
specialize in international advertis- 
ing, is going to go out of business, 
closing a colorful career of more 
than a half-century duration. 

Charles R. Miller, president of 
the agency for the last 15 years, 
said it will wind up its affairs 
gradually during the next nine 
months. 

Behind the decision there ap- 
peared to be one big factor: The 
cost of specialization. The agency 
has made a number of cost studies 
over the last few years. According 
to Mr. Miller, it has found that U.S. 
manufacturers are spending more 
abroad for advertising; in fact, the 
potentials of foreign markets still 
are “staggering.” 


# But the increase has not been 
“in proportion to the rapidly rising 
costs of a specialized agency like 
J. Roland Kay, to maintain the 
necessary staff of specialists and 
specialized facilities for handling 
foreign market situations exclu- 
sively,” according to Mr. Miller. 
The Kay agency’s only alterna- 
tive to going out of business, Mr. 
Miller said, was to enter the do- 


mestic advertising arena “to sub- 
sidize the foreign operations.” He 
pointed to a decades-long pattern 
under which agencies set up over- 
seas operations to handle the for- 
eign marketing of their big domes- 
tic clients. 

Even here, Mr. Miller noted that 
one of the first to do this—N. W. 
Ayer & Son—gave up its overseas 
service branches four years ago be- 
cause “it felt the same pinch we 
did.” 

Kay itself decided against enter- 
ing the domestic field because of 
the competitive situation, and be- 
cause it would require “big ac- 
counts” to support the agency’s for- 
eign operations. 


s Since it was founded in 1903, J. 
Roland Kay has made some history 
as a trail blazer in international 
marketing. The founder—whose 
name the agency still bears—was 
a retired British Army captain who 
served in the Boer War. He came 
to Chicago, strangely enough, to 
raise polo ponies, then got the new 
idea of setting up an agency to ad- 
vertise American products abroad. 

At the time, only a few USS. 
manufacturers were interested in 
extending their sales abroad, and 
fewer still paid any attention to the 
advertising value of the press in 
foreign countries. Mr. Kay con- 


(Continued on Page 79) 


No More Fights, Blindfolds? . . . 


Pabst Hikes 


Ads 20%; 


Aims at Leadership 


Sweeping Shifts in 
Promotion Mark Drive 
to End Slumping Sales 


By Emmett Curme 

Cuicaco, Dec. 19—If you ask any 
member of the Pabst Brewing Co. 
management team, “What’ll You 
Have in 1957?” the answer would 
be: Put Pabst back on top as the 
No. 1 brewer and end a downward 
sales trend that has been going on 
since 1953. 

From the looks of what trans- 
pired during a two-day meeting of 
the entire Pabst sales organization, 
the company has a chance to pull 


Standard Unfiltered 
Smokes Hold 54% of 
Coin Machine Sales 


New York, Dec. 18—In vending 
machines, regular size non-filter 
cigarets still hold a slight sales lead 
over the newer types of cigarets, 
according to a report from the Na- 
tional Assn. of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors. 

A study made -recently by the 
association’s market research di- 
vision shows that 54% of all ciga- 
rets sold by the machines are 
standard types. King-size brands 
hold 25% of the sales and filters 
hold 21%. Vending machines ac- 
count for about 16% of total na- 
tional cigaret sales, according to 
the National Automatic Merchan- 
dising Assn. (AA, Dec. 10). 

These sales data came to light 
in the association’s study of pat- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


itself up by its. bootstraps. At the 
invitation of Pabst, ApVERTISING 
AcE sat in on the conclave, which 
ended yesterday. 

A new advertising theme, a 20% 
larger ad budget, more and more 
widely varied media, new paekag- 
ing, new consumer promotions and 
a complete line of beer and ale 
products are some of the things 
that may lift Pabst out of its slump. 


e All Pabst advertising in 1957 
will follow a musical theme. The 
company feels that beer and har- 
mony are happy combinations. 
It feels that beer is a friendly 
kind of a drink and that it has 
always been associated with song, 
laughter and gaiety. Coupled with 
the already familiar ‘“What’ll You 
Have” jingle, the musical cam- 
paign should be a natural. 

In any event, the new campaign 
is more popular with Pabst sales- 
men than the “touch and blindfold” 
campaign that the company used 
this year. Many salesmen publicly 
and privately say that the current 
campaign is a real flop. AA was 
unable to find any salesman who 
did not like the musical theme. 

If Pabst officials are unhappy 
over the “touch and blindfold” 
campaign, such a finding was not 
apparent at the convention. Pabst 
men had nothing but praise for the 
new campaign, created by Leo 
Burnett Co., which handles all 
Pabst beer and ale advertising. 


8 Pabst also will use an expanded 
magazine schedule. Plans call for 
17 insertions in Life and five pages 
each in Ebony, Esquire, Holiday 
and Look. The full-color ads will 
(Continued on Page 82) 


Nothing‘s Yellow About Phonebook Unit 
at Reach, Yates—Except Pages It Buys 


New York, Dec. 19—Telephone 
directory listings, a client problem 
which has long been a headache to 
many advertising agencies, has 
been admirably solved at Reach, 
Yates & Mattoon, now celebrating 
the fifth anniversary of its phone 
directory division. 

The division was set up origi- 
nally to service one of the agency’s 
clients, Beneficial Finance Co., a 
personal loan organization with 


Features in This Issue 


Most Detroiters were affected by 
the newspaper strike, according 
to a University of Michigan 
study. Six out of ten said they 
“missed” the newspapers and it 
made a “real difference” to them. 
One out of four said their shop- 
ping was affected by the lack of 
newspapers, although only 4% 
said that they were compelled to 
shop closer to home or not shop 
downtown 

Shopping centers and burgeoning 
suburban housing have pulled 
many markets out of the reach of 
small town newspapers, who find 
their readers driving out to the 
big centers to do their shopping. 
One newspaper ad manager, 
Leon Kondell of the Passaic 
Herald-News, found a way to 
solve this dilemma for his news- 
paper when Bamberger built a 
branch in a large new shopping 
center near Passaic. A study of 
the market by Mr. Kondell and 
his staff showed retailers what 
combination of newspapers could 
reach the market 


Pabst invited ADVERTISING AGE to 
attend its two-day sales meeting 
in Chicago. AA’s reporter found 
that the brewer has mapped out 
an entirely new campaign to 
boost its slipping sales. This in- 
cludes dropping the “touch and 
blindfold” theme of 1955 and 
switching to a musical theme, 
which will run through all its ad- 
vertising, broadcast and print. 
The musical theme is much more 
popular with Pabst salesmen 
than the “blindfold” theme, AA 
found. Also, Pabst may cut back 
on its sponsorship of boxing tele- 
casts, emphasize family and good 
fun in its advertising ....Page 3 

The cost of specialized agency ac- 
tivities is putting J. Roland Kay 
Inc., first international agency in 
the U. S., out of business. The 
agency has found that although 
foreign advertising is increasing 
and the potentials are “stagger- 
ing,” the cost of maintaining the 

, necessary staff of specialists and 
specialized facilities for handling 
foreign market situations has 


risen faster than business has in- 
creased, according to Charles R. 
Miller, president of the agen- 


cy 

Jim Woolf observes that “genius” 
in copywriting is no God-given 
gift, that with effort, latent cre- 
ative talent can be brought out 
in most people. The hardest 
working copywriters, Mr. Woolf 
says, have come up with the most 
useful advertising ideas .Page 69 
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more than 1,000 offices and a 
heavy spender in the “yellow 
pages.” Under the supervision of 
Steve Holdampf Jr., it has since 
become an integral part of the 
agency’s operations. Mr. Holdampf 
specialized in the directory field 
before joining the agency. 

More than 2,900 classified di- 
rectories are issued each year by 
telephone systems, and Beneficial 
finds its way into more than 900 
of these books, billing about $250,- 
000 annually. The fact that Reach, 
Yates & Mattoon’s Newark office 


(Continued on Page 79) 


PROCF: WE SAID ‘‘YES"’ 
TO THOUSANDS LAST YEAR 

A BENEFICIAL LOAN gives you CAsH 
with FRIENDLY SERVICE—and valuable 
“EXTRAS” at no extra cost: 

CASH IN 1-TRIP — Phone first then come 
in for your loan in one visit. 

NATIONWIDE CREDIT CARD — issued to ali 
customers; BILL CONSOLIDATION SERVICE—— 
helps you clean up bills, reduce payments. 
Cali the number below, write or come in. 


PHONE Blenk ©-0000 


or hd 


FINANCE CO. 


Beneficio! Finance Co. of New York Inc. 


CONVENIENT—Here is one of the 
display ads Beneficial Finance Co. 
runs in classified telephone direc- 


tories in New York State, 
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Snyder, Broker Deny 
Telling Investors Armed 
Forces Willi Use Products 


New York, Dec. 20—Sgt. Marty 
Snyder, who recently announced 
plans to market a line of new food 
iiems, got into an imbroglio with 
the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission this week. 

The SEC charged that the bro- 


SiMPSON- REILLY, LTD? 
| "Publier Represe a : 


ea 


Ni Kgl ROWER 


SEC Enjoins Sgt. Snyder Foods for 
‘Falsely Representing Ike Interest 


kerage house of Burd, Jacwin & 
Costa falsely represented to po- 
tential stock investors in Sgt. 
Marty Snyder Foods that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had an interest 
in the company. U. S. district 
court Judge Edmund L. Palmieri 
has issued a temporary restraint 
against the stock broker. 

Mr. Snyder, former mess ser- 
geant for Gen. Eisenhower in 
World War II, also had something 
to issue—a statement in which he 
said his company is proceeding 
with its plans to produce and mar- 
ket its foods. This includes a beef 
stew with the label indicating “as 
I prepared and served to Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 

The Snyder company appointed 
Kastor, Farrell, Chesley & Clif- 
ford last month (AA, Nov. 19) to 


handle its advertising account. Mr. 
Snyder said this week that he ex- 
pects to put the first products in 
test markets early next year, 
probably in upstate New York. 


® Replying to the contention that 
he had obtained no endorsement 
from President Eisenhower or the 
White House for his enterprise, 
Mr. Snyder said that he had not 
asked permission to use the state- 
ment on the beef stew and did not 
plan to ask permission, because 
“the statement is true and a mat- 
ter of record.” 

“The recipes to be used,” he 
said, “are those that pleased the 
then Gen. Eisenhower and are 
recipes that have been made pub- 
lic by Mr. Eisenhower since the 
end of the war. Perhaps some day 
when he is not in the White 
House,” Mr. Snyder added, “Mr. 
Eisenhower will enjoy the prod- 
ucts freely.” 

He indicated that the same foods 
were served at his Headquarters 
Restaurant in New York in 1946, 


WALTER WAGSTAFF, 
Manager 

JOHN PINDELL, 
Sales Manager 


KG W-"T VW 


CHANNEL 


THE AIR! 


KGW-TV brings to the 
PORTLAND, OREGON market... 


@ 316,000 watts of on-the-ground Video Power 
—the most powerful commercial television 
transmitter in the world! 


A terrain-trained signal to penetrate deeply 


into Portland's steep up-and-down 
residential.core . . . as well as across all of 
western Oregon and southern Washington! 


Full ABC Network schedule! 
Local identification with 30 hours a week of 


live production! 


KGW, Portland 
Adtiiated with ; KING-TV, KING, Seattle 


Feature films including MGM and DAVID 


SELZNICK productions! 


The newest yet most experienced channel 


because KGW-TV'’s personnel is 
representative of over 138 years of 
television experience! 


for rates, 
availabilities 
“- and market 
information. 
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FREE MODEL—Western Waszxide, the 
specialty packing division of 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp., will give 
this RCA color set (not model 
Jeanne Ataide) to a, lucky regis- 
trant at the National Frozen Food 
Processors & Distributors conven- 
tion in Miami Beach, Jan. 6-10. 


and the menus indicated that they 
were served as preferred by Gen. 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. Snyder said it has never 
been his intention that stock in 
his company be sold “on the basis 
of any expected endorsement or 
help by the President, and nothing 
in the prospectus used in connect- 
ion with the stock offering indi- 
cates such an endorsement.” 


= The SEC charged that since 
Nov. 2, Burd, Jacwin & Costa had 
been selling 200,000 Snyder shares 
at $1.50 a share and by “artifice” 
had been defrauding investors. 
Selling by telephone and through 
brochures, the brokerage house 
was said to have contended that 
“President Eisenhower would do 
everything in his power to see that 
Sgt. Marty Snyder’s beef stew 
would be used by the armed 
forces.” 

It was charged further that the 
defendants represented Snyder 
foods as the only products the 
President had ever endorsed and 
that the company was selling to 
the government when actually it 
was not in production. 

The stock broker also contended, 
according to the SEC, that the food 
company “is contracting to sell 
concentrated food paste in tube 
form to the government which the 
armed services will use for quick 
nourishment in the absence of 
regular food rations, when the cor- 
poration does not intend to develop 
a concentrated food paste.” 

The brokerage house has de- 
nied all charges. A hearing on 
whether or not a permanent in- 
junction will be granted is sched- 
uled for Dec. 27. 


Underhill Retires from 
‘Geographic’; McDevitt Named 
Charles A. Underhill will retire 
Feb. 1 as eastern advertising man- 
ager of the National Geographic 
Magazine. He will be succeeded 
by Harley L. McDevitt, who is cur- 
rently automotive manager. Mr. 
Underhill originally assumed his 
post 37 years ago, at a time when 
National Geographic had a circula- 
tion of less than 600,000. It now 
goes to 2,169,000 monthly. 


Norge Appoints Golding 

William Golding has been named 
kitchen appliance promotion man- 
ager of the Norge division, Borg- 
Warner Corp., Chicago. Mr. Gold- 
ing, formerly Latin-America sales 
manager of Ziv Television Produc- 
tions, will be responsible for mer- 
chandising plans on refrigerators, 
home freezers, ranges and water 


heaters. 


Brown & Williamson, 
Bristol-Myers Share 
NBC-Radio’s ‘News’ 


New York, Dec. 21—Network tv 
may be finding it difficult to get 
cigaret makers and drug companies 
to become time sharers, but net- 
work radio seems to have no such 
problem. 

At this point Brown & William- 
son is the most likely candidate to 


h| join Bristol-Myers as co-sponsor of 
1}NBC_ Radio’s 


news-on-the-hour 
schedule which starts Jan. 14. 
If these two advertisers do get 


‘| together as backers of the news 
i} package, which includes 17 five- 
iiminute shows 
\|through Friday, Viceroy will be 
}} teamed up with B-M’s Sal Hepat- 


daily, Monday 


ica, Vitalis, Ban and Bufferin. 
Heaviest concentration wil! be on 
the headache remedy. 


8 The Brown & Williamson order 
has not gone out to stations yet 
since it still has to be okayed by a 
couple of top executives of the 
tobacco company and they are out 
of town. 

The Bristol-Myers order set Jan. 
4 as the deadline for a report on 
station clearances. Stations do not 
have to clear for the start of the 
show on Jan. 14 since many of 
them have local problems to re- 
solve before they can make room 
for a network advertiser, but the 
company wants an indication of 
when they expect to be able to 
clear. Out of 60 markets listed as 
“essential” by Bristol-Myers, the 
network reportedly has accept- 
ances for this business from 24 so 
far. 


= Some 132 of the network’s 197 
stations have been in touch with 
NBC executives about the contract 
revisions that are required for this 
schedule, which covers periods that 
were formerly outside network op- 
tion time. Network sources indi- 
cate that several stations said they 
don’t know how soon they can 
clear, but that no affiliate has re- 
fused to go along with the plan. 

Some of the major broadcasters 
questioned at the NBC convention 
in Miami Beach last week told AA 
that they planned to clear for part 
of the news schedule, but not all 
of it. 

However, at press time, network 
sources reported 100% clearance 
in such markets as St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, Houston, 
Buffalo, Atlanta, Flint, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Tampa, San Diego, 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles and, 
of course, New York, Washington, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Phila- 
delphia, the cities where NBC 
owns its affiliates. 


= Despite the sniping from repre- 
sentatives and the opposition of 
the Station Representatives Assn. 
(AA, Dec. 17), NBC executives 
are convinced they will get the 
clearances required to start this 
schedule about Jan. 14. 

When asked how many stations 
he expected to accept this busi- 
ness, one NBC vp in Miami said: 
“We'll deliver a lineup that is 
about the size of the usual net- 
work radio order these days—60 
to 65 stations.” 

Meanwhile, NBC also was busy 
this week selling other shows to 
advertisers. William K. McDaniel, 
vp in charge of sales, reported 
more than $1,000,000 worth of new 
business. The purchasers included: 

Coldene (J. Walter Thompson 
Co.) for participations in “News 
of the World”; Lambert Phar- 
macal Co. (Lambert & Feasley) for 
participations in “NBC Bandstand” 
and “Woman in My House”; Ex- 
Lax (Warwick & Legler), partic- 
ipations in four shows; Olin-Math- 
ieson Chemical Corp. (Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Co.), weather segments 
in “Monitor”; RCA (Kenyon & 
Eckhardt) for the “Most Beautiful 
Voice in the World” and “Monitor”. 
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month after month... 


1512 million’ men and women‘“live by the book” 


...and the book is Better Homes and Gardens 


4,250,000 COPIES EACH MONTH 


es, 


BH&G readers have more, buy more. For instance, only 
23.6% of all people in the U. S. live in households 
where there’s an automatic washer. But among very 
frequent readers of “the book”, 46.4% live in house- 
holds that own an automatic washer! An average issue 
of Better Homes and Gardens is read by 15,500,000 
people. One third of the 123,800,000 people in the 
U. S. 10 years of age or older read one or more of every 
twelve issues. That’s 44,150,000 readers of BH&G— 
and over 40%.of them are men. Meredith Publishing 
Company, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 


during the year... 


1 2 of America 
reads Better Homes & Gardens ! 


* A 12 Months’ Study of BH&G Readers, Alfred Politz Research, Inc., 1956 
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Canada’s Ad Tax Is No Problem for Some 
U. S. Magazines; They're Banned Anyhow 


Ottawa, Ont., Dec. 19—Ameri-|cersorship ax of the eight-man 
can publishers who will be paying review board of the Department 
a 20% tax on advertising in their|of National Revenue’s customs 
“special” Canadian editions come and excise division. 
the New Year could actually be | The board is the main link in 
in a worse spot. | the chain of authorities who pass 

Some American publishers can’t judgment on all literature enter- 
even get the Canadian authorities | ing Canada through customs of- 
to allow their publications inside | fices. The ban is usually imposed 
the country. on literature that is judged to be 

One of the major victims is|“of indecent, immoral or seditious 
the slick, high-flying Playboy, a | character.” 
best-seller in the States but one And don’t ever try to find out 
you won’t see on Canadian stands. |the names of magazines or other 
Playboy, like many other similar | periodicals that have been stopped 
publications, has come under the lat these border points and banned 
‘by the minister. The Department 
|of National Revenue won’t say. 
| “Not in the public interest,” is 
| the claim. 


lf you haven't gone 


® The rule applies even in the 
case of straight business interest. 
|For instance, AA’s Ottawa corre- 
GO TO YOUR NEWSSTAND |spondent was turned down when 


he attempted to obtain the names | 
of magazines that need not or | 
cannot be approached by Canadi- 
an ad agencies because of the ban. 

Questions about specific maga- 
zines, though, will be answered. 
In other words, the department 
will tell you if a given publica- 
tion has been banned but won’t 
reveal who else is in the same 
boat. 

One reason why the list is not 
made available, even to publish- 
ers, is the endless wrangling that 
might result over, “My book was 
banned, why wasn't his stopped, 
too?” 


s The ban, however, is not per-| 
manent. Magazines or other peri- 
odicals are reviewed every six 
months. Customs guards are on 
the lookout for magazines that are 
usually “skating along the thin 
line between indecency and cor- 
rectness.” Playboy was ranked 
among these from the start and 
down came the ax. Interestingly, 
one informed member of the de- 


‘Annual and intermittent 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE « 


We extend our 
Appreciation and 
Best Wishes 
to our 
more than 


12,000 T.R. Advertisers 


and to : 
more than 


1,600 Advertising Agencies 


and to our more than 


35,000° Paid Subscribers 


of upper rated purchasing power 
whose preference and use have 


made possible our fabulous 
record and annual increases. 


—@ THOMAS REGISTER 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


A “Where-to-Buy” direction service that 
meets the contract requirements of its 
largest potron — (U. $. Govt. Procure- 
ment, 1500 copies) — and more then 
60% of the total Industrial Purchasing 
Power of the U.S. T.R. stands clone 
as the product of a top rated special- 


ized organi with 


field men and office staff, devoted 


ge of 230 


classified 


jusively to 


and their makers, 


onnuvally revised 9600 page informa- 
tive record of all industrial products 


PINTS FOR PLEASURE—Jas. Barclay & Co. suggests a pint of Corby’s 

Reserve whisky as a courtesy gift at Christmas for the milkman, 

butcher, barber—“all the folks who make our daily lives easier.” 

A series of eight 75-line ads is running in monopoly state news- 

papers this month. Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Detroit, is 
the agency. 


partment. who asked that his 
name be withheld, noted that 
“The quality of Playboy’s adver- 
tising is now surprisingly differ- 
ent” from that which appeared in 
the first months of publication. 


= Does this mean the ban may be 
lifted on Playboy? Not necessari- 
ly. The magazine is judged for its 
editorial and pictorial content just 
as much as for its ads. 

Others may wonder what hap- 
pened to a certain issue of Life 
that brought protests from staid 
old Boston some weeks ago be- 
cause of a series of “nudes.” The 
magazine was not banned in Can- 
ada. 

That, according to the customs 
people, was one of the exceptions 
or special cases. 

“Although that particular issue 
might have been described as be- 
ing of immoral character, we have 
to take into consideration the nor- 
mal contents of the magazine,” he 
said. “Life normally does not pub- 
lish unacceptable material. This 
was a one-shot affair. We couldn’t 
impose a six-month ban because 
of that one issue,” AA’s informant 
said. 


s Who judges American publica- 
tions coming into Canada and how 
do they go about it? 

The inspection starts at the 
customs offices located at all ports 
of entry to Canada, where all 
goods are examined for tariff pur- 
poses. 

A customs officer reads the 
magazine, and if he considers it 
too highly spiced with sex, he will 
list it under Item 1201 of the 
customs’ prohibitionary schedule. 

He can’t prohibit the magazine, 
but he sends copies to Ottawa. 
Here an eight-man review board, 
all members of the department, 
pore over the copies to ascertain 
if it falls under the “indecent, 
immoral or seditious” heading, AA 
was told. 

Many are turned back—that is, 
approved for entry. But just as 
many, or more, are then for- 
warded to the Deptity Minister 
with a recommendation that they 
be prohibited. 

The question is such a ticklish 
one that in this case, the Deputy 
Minister (usually the work-horse 
who makes many final decisions 
on administrative and smaller 
policy matters affecting the de- 
partment) is not permitted to give 
the final word on the ban. This 
must come from the Minister of 
National Revenue himself, Dr. J. 
J. McCann. 


Standard Unfiltered 
Smokes Hold 54% of 


Coin Machine Sales 


(Continued from Page 3) 
terns in automatic merchandising. 
A result of that study is that the 
association not only has sales data 
on automatic merchandising of cig- 
arets and cigars but on candy, hot 
and cold drinks, and food as weil. 
The data are being published in 
three instalments, the first of 
which, dealing with cigarets and 
cigars, has just been released. 

Questionnaire answers from 
more than 1,592 operators of auto- 
matic merchandising equipment 
form the basis of the study. Of 
this number, 306 were “primary 
wholesale tobacco. distributors” 
who either directly owned or oper- 
ated automatic merchandising ma- 
chinery. 


s Some of the results: 
e The average number of cigaret 
machines operated by wholesale 
tobacco distributors is 295, com- 
pared with 152 for the other vend- 
ing machine operators. 


e Tobacco distributor machine op- 
erators average an annual sales 
volume of $460,680 on their ciga- 
ret machines, compared with $213,- 
021 for the non-distributor opera- 
tors. 


e The average number of cigaret 
machine locations served per com- 
pany by wholesale tobacco dis- 
tributors is 228, compared with an 
average of 149 for the other vend- 
ing companies. 


e Of all cigaret vending machines 
operated by the distributors, 25% 
dispense 100 to 124 packs per week, 
14% sell 75 to 99 packs a week, 
11% sell 50 to 74 packs a week and 
10% sell less than 50 packs a week. 


e For the non-distributor cigaret 
venders the packs sold per week 
per machine average: 13%, 100 to 
124 packs a week, 21% 75 to 99 
packs a week, 15% 50 to 74 packs 
and 20% less than 50 packs a week. 


e On the cigar vending scene 
meanwhile, the tobacco wholesal- 
ers that sell cigars by machine 
average 51 machines per company, 
compared with about 38 machines 
per company for the non-distribu- 
tors. 


e The distributors average an an- 
nual sales volume of $10,444 on 
their cigar vending machines, com- 
pared with $6,250 for the other 
cigar venders. 
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@ Always first in the day— 
now FIRST in circulation, too! 
Detroit’s brightest and sprightliest paper 
has more readers than any other Michigan newspaper! 


(It’s growing faster, too.) 


— you see the friendly Si Vee Pres $ everywhere! 
*FIRST IN CIRCULATION—456,768 


(Daily circulation, Publisher’s Statement 9-30-56, as filed with the Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


Represented by Story, Brooks and Finley, Hal Winter Company, & Kent Hanson Asseciates 
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SEC Is Probing 
Crowell-Collier 
Debenture Issue 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 20—The Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission 
announced today that its staff is 
investigating issuance of $4,000,- 
000 of convertible debentures by 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
during the past two years, 

The investigation was an- 
nounced or the heels of reports 
that holders’ recently-acquired 
common stock played an impor- 
tant role in the decision to sus- 


pend publication of the big 
Crowell-Collier magazines last 
week. 


SEC’s terse announcement said 
only that an investigation was un- 
der way “with respect to the is- 
suance and distribution by the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. of 
$4,000,000 principal amount of its 
convertible debentures and the 
shares of common stock into which 
such debentures are convertible. 


s “The purpose of the investiga- 
tion,” SEC said, “is to determine 
whether the parties involved have 
violated the provision of the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 and the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934. The 
hearing date will be announced 
later.” 

The basis for the investigation, 
it was reported, is that the deben- 
tures were issued under a provi- 
sion of the law which waives the 
filing of registration information 
for privately issued securities. 
Commission investigators appar- 
ently are trying to determine 
whether debentures issued under 
the exemption were traded for 
stock which was subsequently of- 
fered publicly without filing regis- 
tration information. 


Venezian Replaces 
Blackburn in Post at 
McGraw-Hill Jan. 1 


New York, Dec. 20—Angelo 
Venezian will become vp and cir- 
culation coordinator of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. Jan. 1. He re- 
places James E. Blackburn Jr., a 
vp and director of the company, 
who is retiring. Mr. Blackburn will 
also resign as a director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

Huber M. Gemmill, since 1937 
manager of field circulation sales, 
has been appointed manager of cir- 
culation sales. He will report di- 
rectly to Mr. Venezian. 

Mr. Venezian, assistant to the 
director of advertising for the past 
nine years—and with the company 
for more than 25, was appointed 
an assistant vp a year ago. 

Mr. Blackburn joined McGraw- 
Hill in 1925, was appointed a vp 
in 1940 and elected to the board in 
1949. He has been a board member 
of ABC for nearly a decade. He 
told AA that he had not been feel- 
ing well for the past few months 
and decided it was time to retire 
while he was still able. 

Mr. Gemmill joined McGraw- 
Hill in 1928 as a circulation sales- 
man. He became a field circulation 
district manager in 1932 and man- 
ager of field circulation sales in 


1937. 


AANR Unit Elects Holloway 

Richard G. Holloway, Story, 
Brooks & Finley, has been elected 
president of the Philadelphia chap- 
ter, American Assn. of Newspaper 
Representatives. Other officers 
elected are Herbert W. Leinbach, 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, vp, and 
Karl H. Frishman, Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Storer May Try 
Legal Challenge of 
FCC Station Limit 


M1aMrI BEacH, Dec. 19—Storer 
Broadcasting Co., which last year 
went all the way to the Supreme 
Court in an unsuccessful attempt 
to force a revision of the FCC mul- 
tiple ownership rule, may be get- 
ting ready for another try. 

Storer already has the current 
FCC maximum of radio and tv sta- 
tions—seven of each. But this fact 
has not dulled this company’s ap- 
petite for station trading. 

George B. Storer, president of 
the broadcasting company, has 
been negotiating to purchase 
WPFH-TV, Wilmington, Del. As a 
part of the deal he also may buy 
WIBG, Philadelphia, of which Paul 
F. Harron is president. Mr. Harron 
heads a group with the controlling 
interest in the Wilmington televi- 
sion station, which also plans to 
service the Philadelphia area. 

The talking price has been over 
$5,000,000. 


@® When asked which stations 
would be disposed of to make way 
for the new additions to the Storer 
family, an executive of the com- 
pany theorized that there might be 
no sale. If he is right, this could 
mean another effort to get the com- 
mission to liberalize its rule. This 
executive does not expect Storer 
to go to court again on this matter. 

It was pointed out that Mr. Stor- 
er took the lead in getting the FCC 
to revise its multiple ownership 
rule to permit a single owner to 
have two uhf’s as well as the 
original limit of five vhf video sta- 
tions. 

However, in the present case the 
speculators could be wrong. In his 
next-to-last transaction, Mr. Storer 
arranged things to be strictly with- 
in the current FCC limits. 


® This deal involved the purchase 
of two stations in Manchester, N.H., 
and the sale of two in Atlanta. At 
that time he contracted to buy 
WMUR and WMUR-TV, Manches- 
ter, and asked for permission to 
move the tv stations to afford cov- 
erage of Boston as well as New 
Hampshire. If Storer succeeds in 
the move to convert the Manches- 
ter outlet into a Manchester-Boston 
outlet-—Boston has only two uhf 
stations and is one of the big head- 
ache cities—the company will con- 
summate the sale of WAGA and 
WAGA-TV to the Washington Post 
Co. for $6,500,000. If Mr. Storer has 
to sell more stations to get into 
Philadelphia, he is expected to give 
up his Birmingham stations. 


® The FCC reportedly had been 
informally considering relaxing the 
ownership limit until a few months 
ago when Victor A. Hansen, head 
of the anti-trust division of the 
Justice Department, told the Celler 
committee in New York that he 
thought the current rule required 
tightening, if anything. 

The commission is expected to 
take this matter under considera- 
tion again next month. At that time 
it should be clear how the FCC 
has been affected—if at all—by the 
Justice Department’s stand on the 
question. 


Ludman Names Roland-Bodee 

Ludman Corp., North Miami, 
Fla., maker of windows and doors, 
has named Roland-Bodee & Flint, 
Miami, to handle its advertising. 
Peck Advertising Agency, New 
York, formerly handled the ac- 
count. 


TvB Names Hirsch 

James C. Hirsch, formerly direc- 
tor of research, promotion and 
sales development of Edward Petry 
& Co., has joined the national sales 
staff of Television Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, New York. 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


Meeker 


HOLIDAY HOST—W. H. Metz of Scripps-Howard Newspapers and Her- 

bert R. Meeker of Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, welcome comic Alan 

King to the annual holiday party given by the New York chapter of 

American Assn. of Newspaper Representatives for Media Buyers 
Assn. Mr. Metz is chapter president. Mr. Meeker is vp. 


Filter Cigaret Sales 
Up. Regulars Down in 
New Industry Tallies 


New York, Dec. 20—The ciga- 
ret industry in 1956 continued its 
recovery from its 1953-54 set- 
back in sales, Business Week will 
report Friday. 

“This year,” it says, “with total 
domestic sales of 393 billion cig- 
arets, companies racked up a 2.6% 
gain over 1955. When you add to 
the tax-paid domestic output an- 
other 30 billion tax-free cigarets 
for export, you have a total pro- 
duction for the year of 422 billion 
cigarets.” 

Highlights of the year reported 
in the new Business Week annual 
survey include the following: 

“For the fourth straight year, 
the sale of regular size cigarets 
dropped, with all brands sharing 
in the loss. Regulars dropped from 
206 billion last year to 187.5 bil- 
lion this year, a 9% decline. Heav- 
iest losers were Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co.’s Chesterfield, down 
5.5 billion, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co.’s Camel, down 4.5 billion, and 
Philip Morris, down 3 billion. 

“The drop-in sales of plain (non- 
filter) king-size cigarets gains 
momentum. Over-all, plain kings 
fell from 103.6 billion last year 
to 97.4 billion this year. But in the 
face of the general drop, American 
Tobacco Co. claims king Pall Mall 
nosed out its stable-mate, Lucky 
Strike, to take second place in 
sales among all brands. Pall Mall 
showed the only sales increase 
among the plain kings. 


a “It was another big year for 
filter cigarets. Sales jumped from 
72.8 billion in 1955 to 107.1 bil- 
lion this year, a gain of 47%. 

“For the first time, more filter 
cigarets were sold than plain 
kings. And filters were strong 
enough so that, even with the drop 
in plain kings, this year for the 
first time, these two types of cig- 
arets accounted for over half of 
all cigarets sold.” _° 

Concerning brands, the report 
says, 1956 saw little change in 
relative standing among brands as 
a whole. “Camel, even with its 
substantial decline, held its mar- 
ket lead, its position since 1950 
when it pulled ahead of Lucky 
Strike. The big four, Camel, Pall 
Mall, Lucky Strike, and Chester- 
field, this year accounted for 57% 
of all cigarets sold. This compares 
with 80% for the top four six 
years ago. 

“The fact that filters are moving 
up the scale,” the report says, 
“explains most of the other move- 
ments in over-all rank among 
brands. R. J. Reynolds’ Winston, 
for example, rose from eighth place 
to fifth, Viceroy from seventh to 
sixth, L&M from eleventh to 
eighth and Marlboro from thir- 
teenth to tenth. This pushed 


brands like Philip Morris, Brown 
& Williamson Tobacco Corp.’s 
Kool, Old Gold and American To- 
bacco’s Herbert Tareyton farther 
down the scale.” 


s “The year confirms the strength 
of the trend toward filters,” the 
report says, “and bears out the 
industry view that filters are here 
to stay. From a negligible 0.8% 
share of the market in 195], filter 
sales this year total 27.8% of all 
cigarets sold.” 

Stressing that companies’ mar- 
ket shares change, but rankings 
don't, Business Week lists the 1956 
percentage estimate as follows: 


Company 1954 1955 1956 

American Tobacco 

Co. 33.4 32.5 31.6 
R. J. Reynolds 

Tobacco Co. 25.1 25.8 27.0 
Liggett & Myers 

Tobacco Co. 16.3 15.6 148 
Brown & Williamson 

Tobacco Corp. 9.4 10.4 11.4 
Philip Morris 8.7 59 5.0 
P. Lorillard 65 59 5.0 
All others 06 13 132 


Stilson Named an 
Exec VP at McCann; 
Assignments Shift 


New York, Dec. 21—McCann- 
Erickson has shuffled its top-level 
management team. 

Marion Harper Jr., president, 
will announce these changes Mon- 
day: 

Wilbert G. Stilson, formerly vp, 
treasurer and chairman of the 
finance committee, has been elect- 
ed exec vp in charge of the agen- 
cy’s corporate headquarters and 


W. G. Stilson Frank White 


vice-chairman of the operations 
committee. Mr. Stilson joins Rob- 
ert E. Healy and Emerson Foote 
as McCann exec vps. 


® Frank White, formerly chairman 
of the board of McCann-Erickson 
Corp. (International), replaces Mr. 
Stilson as treasurer and chairman 
of the finance committee and be- 
comes a senior vp of McCann- 
Erickson. 

Mr. Healy will take over the 
chairmanship of the international 
company and Edward R. Beach, 
who recently became president of 
McCann-Erickson Corp. (Interna- 
tional), will assume Mr. White’s 
operating responsibilities. 


"We Will Fight 
Anti-Trust Action,’ 
David Sarnoff Says 


Miami Beacnu, Dec. 18—Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of 
Radio Corp. of America, last week 
made it clear that RCA and NBC 
intend to fight the anti-trust action 
which the Department of Justice 
has filed against them. 

In a speech before the NBC 
convention here, Gen. Sarnoff 
characterized the government’s 
suit against his companies as 
symptomatic of the present ten- 
dency to investigate everything 
pertaining to all the tv networks. 

In a direct reference to the 
Philadelphia suit, the RCA chair- 
man said, “We do not propose, as 
has been intimated in some quar- 
ters, to take it lying down. We 
will not compromise the situa- 
tion . . . we will insist upon our 
rights when our day in court 
comes.” 

As to the suit itself, which al- 
leges, among other things, that 
NBC used its power of tv affilia- 
tion to force Westinghouse to swap 
its Philadelphia statons for NBC’s 
Cleveland stations, Gen. Sarnoff 
said: 


= “Well, what is it (the suit) all 
about? Is the whole force and 
power of the U. S. government 
being brought to bear because ‘A’ 
sells a station to ‘B’, or ‘B’ sells 
a station to ‘A’? This has been 
going on here for years with all 
the privacy of a gold fish in a 
bowl. In this particular instance, 
the facts were placed on the rec- 
ord before the FCC, and the vote 
authorizing the exchange was five 
to one. .. 

“Is it conceivable that the U. S. 
government through its powerful 
Department of Justice would be 
worried about an alleged state- 
ment that RCA or NBC pushed 
around a competitor who is much 
bigger than the RCA and NBC 
combined? That reminds me of 
a story about Noah’s ark. Noah 
took two of each breed of animal. 
When the flood was over, the ani- 
mals had to climb a narrow lad- 
der to be released. First on the 
ladder was a little flea and right 
behind the little flea was a big 
elephant. Both, of course, were in 
a hurry to reach the top and sud- 
denly the flea turned around and 
said to the elephant, ‘Who the hell 
do you think you’re pushing?’ 

“We are not exactly a flea but 
neither is Westinghouse. The idea 
that we have been pushing little 
Westinghouse around, when it is 
about three or four times our 
size, doesn’t exactly explain this 
interest of the Justice Department. 


® “There is nothing personal about 
this. We are friendly with our 
Westinghouse associates and I 
hope they are with us. We do not 
assume that this latest action is 
primarily related to Philadelphia. 
We think, at least I think, that it 
is only a symptom of the present 
desire to investigate all things re- 
lating to network operation—not 
only NBC, but CBS, ABC and oth- 
ers. It is a desire to see what can 
be done in the way of new legis- 
lation, or new regulations, that 
will allay the apprehensions of 
those who may be fearful, or give 
solace to those have-nots who 
would reap where they have not 
sown. These are the johnnys- 
come-lately who stayed out of tv 
for years and let others do the pio- 
neering. Now, they see gold in 
the rainbow. 

“Perhaps these interests include 
the motion picture industry, which 
for years was indifferent to tv. 
Suddenly, it finds in its vaults and 
tombs nuggets of celluloid gold 
which could be translated into 
great profit if only the time pe- 
riods occupied -by networks and 
stations were free for their mer- 
chandise,” Gen. Sarnoff said. 
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Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


Westinghouse 
Weighs Revision 


of Co-op Setup 


Company Reportedly 
Wants to End Use of Ad 
Money as Extra Discount 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 18—Westing- 
house Corp. is investigating its co- 
operative advertising set-up in a 
number of key markets, it has been 
learned. 

Reason for the investigation is 
an attempt to eliminate such 
abuses as profit-making on co-op 
money and “double-billing.” The 
latter abuse generally is done with 
the cooperation of small town or 
weekly newspapers in which the 
dealer gets two bills, one to be 
sent on to the distributor or fac- 
tory, with linage rates greatly ex- 
panded, and another bill which the 
dealer actually pays. 

The local office of Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co. neither con- 
firmed nor denied that such an in- 
vestigation is taking place. A 
spokesman for the home office, 
however, said the company is mak- 
ing a study of its cooperative ex- 
penditures. 

Local dealers said Westinghouse 
representatives had told them 
many retailers were using adver- 
tising allowances either as an ex- 
tra discount or in place of normal 
discounts. 


® This arrangement, AA was told, 
means that a Westinghouse dealer 
will get an additional 5% or 10% 
discount for promotional purposes 
when a carload order is placed. 
Factory spokesmen insist this is 
contrary to company policy and ac- 
tually is a violation of franchise 
agreements, by either the distrib- 
utor or the dealer. 

Some alternative suggestions re- 
portedly include a fixed line rate 
for all co-op advertising, or direct 
billing from newspapers in order 
to eliminate any of the so-called 
abuses. 

The fixed line rate would be set 
up according to the product and 
would allow each dealer a specified 
amount per line, with bigger al- 
lowances on larger volume orders. 
Consequently, a dealer could either 
use that money directly for adver- 
tising or take it as a discount. 

Direct billing of the factory by 
newspapers would mean that the 
newspapers would bill the factory’s 
portion directly, and the dealer 
would be billed for his part of the 
space. This is considered highly 
impractical. 


® The big problem appears to be 
the matter of double billing, with 
big linage volume contracts an- 
other problem to be solved. The 
latter involves newspapers in both 
cities and small towns. By taking 
volume discounts, dealers often 
save as much as 40% on open rates, 
but then bill the factory for the 
open rate. 

In such cases, dealers often are 
believed to be making about 10% 
to 25% over and above the cost 
of their advertising. 

A final solution has not been 
reached as yet, AA learned, but 
Westinghouse hopes to come up 
with a new arrangement around 
the first of the year. 

One large dealer here said that 
if his ad allowances were cut, he 
would begin stressing other brands, 
in order to meet his competition. 


Ryser Joins ‘House & Garden’ 
Donald Kyser, formerly with 


Harper’s Bazaar and the New York 
Mirror, has joined the display sales 
staff of House & Garden, New 
York. 


‘Diner's Club Magazine’ 
Boosts Rate 11% 

The Diners’ Club Magazine, ef- 
fective with the February, 1957, is- 
sue, will increase its b&w page rate 
11%, with the national advertising 
rate moving from $1,777 to $1,972 
and for mail order advertising 
chargeable through the Diners’ 
Club from $1,580 to $1,753. The 
circulation guarantee advances 
87% from 200,000 to 374,000. 

Following the December issue, 
the magazine will be published six 
times a year instead of monthly. 
The first publication under this 
new policy will appear in Febru- 
ary with other issues appearing in 
April, June, September, November 
and December. 


Crowell Names McNeilly 
Margaret M. McNeilly, former- 
ly with the public relations staff 
of Curtis Publishing Co., has joined 
Crowell-Collier, New York, to su- 
pervise women’s interest activities 
in the company’s pr department. 


Webb Hits NBC on Failure to Push ‘Dragnet’; 
Threatens to Stop Making Unsung Film Show 


Ho.ttywoop, Dec. 18—Charging 
that “Dragnet” ratings are suffer- 
ing because Nationa! Broadcasting 
Co. has failed to support it with 
newspaper advertising, Jack Webb 
last week said he may discontinue 
production of the series. 

In contrast, he praised William 
Paley, of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, for “foresizht and intel- 
ligence in saturation advertising” 
of that network’s programs. Mr. 
Webb said he wold not credit 
advertising as bein~ the sole rea- 
son that NBC is not represented 
in the top ten shovs in the rat- 
ings, but, he said, it has had a lot 
to do with that fact. 

In his opinion, “out of good ad- 
vertising come good ratings, and 
out of good ratings comes good 
programming.” 

This opinion, he revealed, is 
based on a test made by Sherry 
TV, which owns “Dragnet.” Mr. 


Webb said Sherry had spent its 
own money for advertising for 
five weeks in key cities covered 
by Trendex. 

“For that period, our show clob- 
bered ‘Climax,’ and on the sixth 
week, when we didn’t advertise, 
‘Climax’ won,” he said. “Climax” 
opposes “Dragnet” in the same 
time bracket. 


s Mr. Webb said NBC-TV has or- 
dered 78 new episodes, but he 
wants to watch ratings before he 
decides whether or not to contin- 
ue production. “What’s the use of 
doing a show when it’s dying on 
the vine without benefit of adver- 
tising?” he asked. 

He said it will not be necessary 
to go into production on the new 
episodes until August; so there 
will be three or four months to see 
how ratings go, on which his de- 
cision can be based. 


9 


Mr. Webb said he knows not 
every “Dragnet” is a good show, 
but he says the same thing is true 
of “Climax.” However, “Climax” 
usually beats “Dragnet” to a place 
in the first ten by a few points, 
he observed. In his opinion, this 
is due to saturation advertising 
by CBS in Trendex cities. 


Du Pont Co-Sponsors News 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, has signed to co-spon- 
sor “John Daly & the News” on 
ABC Television, 7:15-7:30 p.m., 
EST, effective March 14. General 
Cigar Co. which now sponsors the 
program five times weekly, will be 
the sponsor on Mondays, eaten 
and Wednesdays. 


Watts Joins Van Camp Division 

Ralph Watts has been appointed 
merchandising manager of the Van 
Camp division of Stokely-Van 
Camp, Indianapolis. Mr. Watts 
joined Van Camp from the Post 
cereals division, General Foods 
Corp. 


We Are Proud to Announce the 


Appointment of 


SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO e@ DETROIT 


and 


DOYLE & 


HAWLEY 


SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


A Cc, 


H 


As National Advertising Representatives 


Effective January 1, 1957 
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Mrs. America Adds Sponsor 


Gorham Co., Providence, R. I., 
silversmith, has joined in the 1957 
Mrs. America homemaking promo- 
tion. The company will stage a se- 
ries of table-setting competitions 
at the local, state and national lev- 
els of the contest. The list of Mrs. 
America sponsors for ’57 now in- 
ciudes the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, which will launch the Mrs. 
America savings bond plan to en- 
courage family savings, American 
Gas Assn., Chrysler Corp., DeSoto 
division, American Kitchens, Ser- 
vei, Proctor Electric Co., Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Assn., 
Range division, John Wood Co. and 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 


Standard Brands Buys ‘Queen’ 

Standard Brands Inc., New York, 
will sponsor an alternate week seg- 
ment of “Queen for A Day” for 52 
weeks over the National Broad- 
casting Co. television network, 
starting Jan. 8. The segment will 
be 4:15-4:30 p.m. on alternate 
Tuesdays. Ted Bates & Co., New 
York, is the agency. 


Zenith Boosts Philip Wood 

Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, has 
appointed Philip J. Wood sales 
manager of radios and phono- 
graphs. Mr. Wood joined Zenith 
in February, 1955, as assistant to 
the vp in charge of radio and tv 
sales. 


AA a weekly 


post-grad course 


Writes Ray Weber, Jr., Advertising Brandman, 
Colgate-Palmolive International, New York 


“Being young in advertising, with an aim and need to learn 
quickly and broadly, I valued Ad Age as a veritable textbook 
of theory supported by present-day examples. 

“If it’s not too presumptuous of a fellow with only six years 
of advertising experience to say a few ‘sage’ words to the 
just-graduated-from-college group, I'd like to recommend AA 
as a continuing weekly post-grad course, an always remark- 
ably well-written precis of the news of ‘our world’ plus really 
sound critiques of all phases of advertising, marketing, and 


public relations. 


“By getting AA at home every week, I’m able to know right 
away (our routed office copy takes too long to get around) 


what is going on.” 


Is your office copy of AA taking too long te get around? 
Why put up with this outrage any longer? Do what Mr. 
Weber does——take your post-grad AA course af home. 


Mail the coupon—NOW. 


FREE HANDBOOK 


ADVERTISING AGE, 200 East lilinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please enter my at home li-year (52 issues) of Advertising 
Age at regular price of $3. With it send me FREE OF COST a 
copy of WORDS OF ADVERTISING WISDOM. 


bay Nome. Title. 
Homeor .., 
) Company 
Chy. lone. Stote. 
CO 83 enclosed OC Bill me Omar + 


Johnson Foley Olson 


Kinney 
MINNEAPOLIS BEAUTIES—Marilyn Johnson, Mary Ann 
Foley, Pat Olson, Mary Kinney, tv announcer Betty 
Furness, Sandra Princell, Karen Kiehn and Rosalie 
Russell helped to whip up excitement for the 
KMGM.-TV kickoff of its M-G-M feature film series. 
The girls in bathing suits visited advertisers and 


Furness Princell Kiehn 


TV. 


Russell 


agencies and competed in a Miss KMGM-TV con- 
test, which was won by Miss Johnson. Miss Furness 
served as M-G-M’s ambassador of tv in the Twin 
Cities as a part of a celebration marking the movie 
company’s new ownership status (25%) in KMGM- 


Along the Media Path 


Guy Gannett Publishing Co., 
Waterville, Me., has acquired a 
building site to erect a new plant 
for the Morning Sentinel. The new 
facility may be ready by late 1957. 


e Between Oct. 23 and Dec. 6, 
WQUA, Moline, IIl., ran a series 
of six large-space newspaper ads 
promoting its new high-fidelity 
broadcasting facilities. 


e A special 36-page auto show 
section will be issued by the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times Jan 6, 1957, 
celebrating the 49th annual auto 
show at Chicago’s International 
Amphitheater. 


e To kick off its new king-size 
format, 8%x11", The Fisherman is 
sending each member of Congress, 
every governor and Cabinet mem- 
ber a leather-bound copy, with 
name engraved in gold leaf, of the 
January issue. The issue features 
President Eisenhower on the cover. 


e Edward Petry & Co. has pre- 
pared a special brochure directed 
at the auto industry pointing out 
that daytime television belongs in 


their advertising effort during 1957. 
The presentation, “Mrs. America’s 
Own Showroom,” points up the 
increasing importance of women 
in the family auto buying decision 
and demonstrates how the spot 
approach in her favorite medium 
can more effectively exploit this 
significant influence. 


e Parade’s new promotion piece 
is designed to show advertisers 
that the “summer slump” in ad- 
vertising is unfortunate, since 
there’s nothing “slumped” about 
incomes and retail sales during 
this period of time. With a light 
touch, the promotion points out 
that the dip in advertising sched- 
ules at this time is due in part to 
superstition and prejudice. 


e Department of New Laurels: 

Outdoor Life in 1956 broke all 
previous advertising volume re- 
cords. The December issue brings 
the magazine’s advertising revenue 
for the year to $2,677,000, largest 
in the magazine’s 58-year history. 
This is an 11% increase over last 
year’s $2,409,000. 


TRADE UNION AD AWARD—Lewis M. 


Herrman, editor of the New Jer- 


sey Labor Herald, receives the 1956 Trade Union Advertising award 
from Alex Smith of that organization, which represents 185 labor 
organizations. 


New Time-Life Bldg. 
to Be Ready in ‘58 


New York, Dec. 18—A new Time 
& Life Bldg. will be erected in 
Rockefeller Center; it is scheduled 
to be ready for occupancy within 
two years. The 47-story building 
is expected to cost $70,000,000. 

To be located ppposite Radio 
City Music Hall, the skyscraper 
will be a joint undertaking of 
Time Inc. and Rockefeller Center 
Inc. It will contain 1,400,000 sq. 
ft. of rentable space, of which 
Time Inc. will occupy about 600,- 
000 sq. ft. on 20 floors. 

At present, Time Inc.—principal 
tenant of the Time & Life Bldg., 
at 9 Rockefeller Plaza since 1937— 
occupies space in four locations 
other than Rockefeller Plaza. It 
will leave all five locations for the 
new structure. 

The new building will occupy 
the entire block-long frontage be- 
tween 50th and 5lst Sts., on the 
west side of Sixth Ave. It will be 
New York’s largest single-shaft 
tower. 


SMI I . Sets 
Divisions and Adds Clients 
Student Marketing Institute, 


New York company specializing 
in merchandising and market re- 
search at the college level, has 
been incorporated. Robert M. Stel- 
zer and Selig E. Cohn, founders of 
the 10-year-old company, have 
been named president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, respectively, of 
Student Marketing Institute Inc. 

SMI will operate through five 
divisions: student campaign, re- 
search, specialized markets, pub- 
lic relations and student merchan- 
dise. The company works through 
student representatives who are 
selected and trained by advertis- 
ing and marketing professors. New 
clients acquired by SMI are Ford 
Motor Co., Pabst Brewing Co., 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Cameo Curtains, Fairchild 
Publications and International La- 
tex Corp. 


Metro Adds ‘Newark News’ 

The Newark News will become 
an optional member of the Metro 
Sunday Magazine Network and the 
Metro Sunday Comics Network ef- 
fective Jan. 1. 


ABC-TV Names Van Nostrand 
Roland Van Nostrand, formerly 
with Esquire magazine, has joined 
ABC-TV, New York, as an account 
executive. 
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The consistent growth of Post circulation year after year has 
been achieved without contests, gimmicks or give-aways. 
This natural growth reflects the merits of its lively news 
coverage, its thought-provoking editorial policy and the 
important service it performs as a comprehensive shopping b 
medium in the world’s largest market place. , 


ADVERTISING ... 
AGAIN AT AN ALL TIME HIGH: 


New York Post continues FIRST 
among all New York evening news- 
papers in the following classifications: 


Wx TOTAL RETAIL 

% FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD 
HERALD SQUARE DEPARTMENT STORES 
% BROOKLYN DEPARTMENT STORES 

%e WOMEN'S CLOTHING STORES 
%HOTELS AND RESORTS 

‘ye AMUSEMENTS 

WREAL ESTATE 


Source: Media Records, Inc.—First 10 months 1956 


This progress in circulation and 
advertising reflects the great reade 
interest and advertising productivity of the 
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Some Thoughts on Print Media 


The demise of Collier’s and the Woman’s Home Companion last 
week, and the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co.’s exit from the mag- 
azine field, can be shrugged off as “one of those things,” or it can be 
considered as an event calling for careful study. 

At this point, there is obviously not much to be gained from trying 
to determine who should be blamed for the company’s troubles, al- 
though there are a considerable number of people in the business who 
feel that long years of “milking” the property without making any 
adequate re-investment of earnings in either physical or editorial im- 
provements, made the end only a question of time. 

But even if we are willing to write the Crowell-Collier magazines 
off on the basis of long-time poor management or bad judgment, we 
are skirting the real problem. The real problem is that print media 
as a group—even though there are many exciting exceptions—are 
having troubles with their balance sheets and more particularly with 
their profit-and-loss statements. 

You can write all this off as evidencing poor management if you 
want to, but the trouble is a little too widespread, and it concerns 
profits rather than total volume too often, to indicate that manage- 
ment alone can be the answer. Print media are having a rough time 
because their costs are tending to rise faster than their revenue. 

One answer is to raise prices to the sre and this has been done 
widely. But it is doubtful whether the increases in reader prices have 
made any worth while contribution to printed media’s net, simply 
because the demands of the marketplace have tended to force total 
circulations up, and the last 10% of anyone's circulation is likely to 
be extremely costly, no matter how much the publication costs the 
reader. 

The other answer, quite clearly, is to raise costs to advertisers. And 
despite the comment by Harold G. Kern, general manager of Hearst 
Newspapers, in ADveRTISING AGE last week to the effect that the price 
to readers of newspapers must go up and ad costs must be treated 
with some care lest newspapers “price themselves out of the market,” 
we would like to suggest—to both print media and advertisers—that 
there may be considerable merit, to the advertiser as well as the me- 
dium, in getting advertising rates up to a point where most decent 
publishers have at least a hope of making money. 

We are not suggesting, necessarily, that advertising budgets be in- 
creased. Maybe the solution is to charge a little more per line or 
inch, and print somewhat fewer lines or inches. But certainly we 
cannot go on forever selling a commodity at relatively high levels of 
quantity, but at a price which makes it almost impossible to make 
money. And while this is first of all a problem for print media, it is 
secondarily a problem for advertisers, who may sooner or later find 
themselves with relatively few media available. 


A Taylor-Made Controversy 


Reese H. Taylor, board chairman of Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, 
has heated up a discussion that is likely to get more Bitter as it goes 
on, by announcing that his company will not use outdoor advertising 
in 1957, and by attributing the decision to stay out of the medium to 
the “traffic hazard” of “billboards,” and to the “growing resentment 
to obscuring natural beauty.” 

To withdraw from outdoor advertising was bad enough, but for an 
oil company executive to go out of his way to mouth the perennial 
criticisms of the medium seems like insult indeed. Is Mr. Taylor now 
prepared to suggest that Union stations forego the use of identifica- 
tion signs, illumination, etc., because these in their turn may create 
some sort of traffic hazard, and might also conceivably shut off some 
natural beauty on certain streets and highways? 

The gasoline business is so intimately related to outdoor advertising 
(amd properly so) that Mr. Taylor owes everybody either a much 
better explanation or an apology. 


peers Sk ina 


—Rolle Horwitz, McMahon-Hoerwits Co., 


“Well, how was I to know, when he dictated, ‘The rear is distin- 
guished, too!’ that he was referring to the car—not the one in it?” 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


Gladys the beautiful receptionist 


St. Louis. 


With no feeling of reluctance 
whatever, I am going to usurp this 
space this week to make some per- 
sonal comments about some mem- 
bers of the ADVERTISING AGE edi- 
torial staff. 

The normal and official dead- 
line for editorial material in this 
publication is 6 p.m. Friday, when 
the “last form,” embracing the 
front pages and corresponding 
pages in the back, is supposed to go 
to press. 

Normally the appearance of the 
front page and the content of the 
final form are determined in a 
huddle about 1 p.m. on Friday 
around the desk of Fran Fanning 
in Chicago, in charge of editorial 
production. With him are Jack 
Graham, managing editor, and Don 
Morris, assistant managing editor. 


s Last Friday this huddle con- 
sisted of the usual people, plus 
John Crichton, executive editor, 
who happened to be spending the 
week in Chicago instead of his 
New York headquarters. It was 
more difficult than usual to make a 
decision, because there were five 
hot stories still being tracked 
down, with their eventual results 
uncertain. 

The stories were scattered all 
around the country—in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles. One of them 
was a Crowell-Collier story— 
there was to be a board meeting 
of the company at 4 p.m. Friday 
afternoon to settle, so it was ru- 
mored, the fate of Collier’s and 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

Knowing they were taking a 
reasonably fair chance on ruining 
their Friday dinner, the partici- 
pants in the huddle decided to 
wait for all the stories. Jim O’Gara 
in New York went over to Crowell- 
Collier to phone his stuff in; Jack 
Graham took an hour out for a trip 
to Chicago’s South Side to pick 
up a new Volkswagen he had 
been waiting for impatiently; John 
Crichton started rehashing some 
of the Crowell-Collier background 
story; Don Morris went back to 
reading copy on Last Minute News 
Flashes; Fran Fanning began past- 
ing up a dummy for the printer— 
one with more holes than usual 
marked “story to come.” Every- 
thing was normal. 

But the Crowell-Collier board 
apparently found it much more 


difficult than it had anticipated to 


A Point of Personal Privilege 


come to a decision, or at least to 
announce that decision. It got to 
be 5 o’clock in Chicago (6 in New 
York), and the best O’Gara could 
report was that the meeting was 
still going on. At 6 Chicago time 
the news was precisely the same. 
Reluctantly, Crichton and I left 
for a quick dinner and a subse- 
quent trip to the airport to get 
John on a homeward-bound plane 
(which unfortunately turned out 
not to be flying). Don Morris held 
the fort in the office at Chicago 
(with the assistance, later, of Jack 
Graham); Jim O’Gara contained 
his impatience, as best he could, on 
the premises of Crowell-Collier in 
New York; Fran Fanning kept his 
vigil in the precincts of Poole 
Bros., AA’s printer, where Lino- 
type operators, makeup men and 
pressroom crews evinced more and 
more concern about getting 40,000 
copies into the mail the next day. 


# I don’t intend to bore you with 
details. The board kept right on 
meeting, our boys kept on waiting. 
They had just decided that they 
couldn’t hold open later than 9 p.m. 
Chicago time, and would have to 
go to press with a story about the 
C-C board being still in session, 
when O’Gara came through with 
news that there would be a definite 
announcement at 10:30 New York 
time. 

It came and we got the story 
in. As I write this, on Saturday 
morning, Dec. 15, with a fresh copy 
of the Dec. 17 issue in front of me, 
I don’t know exactly when we 
finally got to press, nor when our 
boys ultimately reached their sub- 
urban homes. But I do know they 
must have been plenty tired and 
hungry, and too late for any Fri- 
day night social activities. 

So—not because this was par- 
ticularly spectacular—but because 
it is only a moderately exaggerated 
picture of too many days and 
nights in the life of an editorial 
staff that never seems to let per- 
sonal or family comfort get in the 
way of doing a job—I want to say 
“Thanks” to all AA editorial staf- 
fers, and particularly to cite Jim 
O’Gara and Don Morris and Fran 
Fanning, for another job well done; 
and also to say “Well done” to 
the boys and girls at Poole Bros. 
who help by turning out minor 
production miracles. 

Srp BERNSTEIN 


Rough Proofs 


In a spring campaign promoting 
leisure-time products, Alcoa points 
out, “Every third day is playday.” 

And it’s getting almost as im- 
portant and popular as payday. 


Antrican Management Assn. 
points out that corporation execu- 
tives got 5.9% more money in 
1955, but it doesn’t say how much 
of the increase Internal Revenue 
let them keep. 


“If you’re not an advertiser,” 
Good House says enthusiastically, 
“We'll help you to become one!” 

And that’s a promise. 


The combination of tv and news- 
papers has worked fine for the In- 
surance Co. of North America 
group, says Frank Huntington, but 
it’s doubtful that the two media 
will use this as the start of a joint 
promotion campaign. 


Bob Sarnoff says more color 
rather than more old movies is 
what television needs most, and 
might offer Gisele MacKenzie and 
Dorothy Collins on the gorgeous 
new colorcasts of “The Hit Parade” 
to prove his point. 


David L. Luke Jr. says the paper 
industry is increasing production 
faster than the market, but cus- 
tomers are still ducking in antici- 
pation of more price increases. 


Purchasing says most p.a.s would 
rather not receive Christmas pres- 
ents from their suppliers. 

Of course, if you happen to have 
a little old Cadillac you’re not 
using— 


The Cigar Institute thinks its 
appeal to women is working fine, 
even though all it’s trying to do is 
to get the ladies to serve, not 
smoke, its favorite product. 


“A homemaker is a laundress,” 
advertised Woman’s Home Com- 
panion just about the time Paul 
Smith was announcing that the 
magazine would no longer help 
with the washing. 


Milton Goodman says getting the 
work done is the hardest part of 
running an advertising agency. 

Some of the boys just talk a good 
game. 

ee 


Union Oil has dropped the use of 
outdoor advertising, and it took 
the chairman of the board only 27 
years to find out that posters cre- 
ate motor traffic hazards. 

2 

Classified ad says, “Professional 
journal wants mature woman for 
permanent position.” 

The more mature, of course, the 
less permanent. 

"7 


Automobile salesmen say the 
new 1957 models are catching on 
so well they’re beginning almost 
to believe the list prices once 
again. 

Copy Cus. 
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Advertising linage is the final measure 


of a newspaper's sales power 


Constructively Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


Penobscet Bidg. 
Woodward 5-7260 


West Coast Representatives : 

SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 


Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-3557 
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Leatherhide Names Harris 

Leatherhide Industries, New 
York, has appointed Henry S. 
Harris Associates, New York, to 
handle advertising and public rela- 
tions for Leatherhide and Alleath- 
er, “genuine processed leathers re- 
constructed from scrap.” The new 
products are the results of a pat- 
ented manufacturing process that 
utilizes the basic principles of 
paper-making and produces con- 
tinuous uniform rolls of processed 
leather for apparel, accessories and 
industrial applications. An institu- 
tional consumer and trade cam- 
paign is planned for 1957 along 
with a co-operative program with 
manufacturers using the new prod- 
ucts. 


‘Petroleum Week’ Boosts Two 

Le Roy Menzing, formerly senior 
editor of Petroleum Week, has 
been named editor of the McGraw- 
Hill publication. He succeeds Her- 
bert A. Yocom, ill since last June, 
who will continue as consulting ed- 
itor. Richard Machol, formerly 
with Business Week, has been 
named managing editor of Petro- 
leum Week. 


‘MD,’ Slick Magazine 
for Doctors, Will 
Bow in January 


New York, Dec. 18—MD, a med- 
ical news magazine, will make its 
debut in doctors’ mailboxes next 
month. The first issue carries more 
than $50,000 worth of advertising 
for pharmaceutical houses. 

Published by MD Publications, 
MD will be a slick-paper, popular- 
ly written magazine with a con- 
trolled circulation of 150,000. In 
other words, it is going to every 
practicing doctor in the country. 
Editorial approach of the magazine 
is to “entertain and inform” the 
doctor. 

MD has an 11” x 8%” page size 
and a format patterned after 
Newsweek and Time. The January 
issue will be 80 pages, including 
42% pages of advertising from 28 
companies. The one-time b&w rate 
is $1,400, with the 12-time rate 
set at $1,260. A full-color page, at 
the one-time rate, will cost an ad- 
vertiser $2,800. 

MD is starting out as a monthly, 


35.5% of the heads of g/l 
Magazine households surveyed 
are Officials* or proprietors 
of businesses. This is by far 
the largest percentage in its 
classification of any of 
the 54 magazines 
appearing in the latest 
Starch Consumer 
Magazine Report. 


1,176,014 Elks comprise a mass market with class incomes the median 
of which is $6,050. The Starch 51st Consumer Magazine Report gives 
the complete picture. Just write or phone to see a copy. 


*Includes managers and officials 


THE 


in both private and public 
organizations. 


MAGAZINE 


New York * Chicago * Detroit * Los Angeles 


but Dr. Felix Marti-Ibanez, editor- 
in-chief of the magazine and pres- 
ident of MD Publications, told AA 
his aim is to put out the book 
weekly. He believes this will be 
possible after a year. 


s MD will feature a many-sided 
view of the medical world. In Dr. 
Marti-Ibanez’ words, it will be di- 
rected to the physician “as a pro- 
fessional, as a man and as a mem- 
ber of society.” 

The magazine will have regular 
editorial sections reporting news 
in various medical fields. Like 
Newsweek and Time, it will also 
have departmental headings such 
as science, sports, travel, music, 
books, theater, press, politics and 
education, except that the editorial 
material will have a medical slant. 

MD will not be restricted to ethi- 
cal pharmaceutical advertising. Dr. 
Marti-Ibanez told AA the only pro- 
hibitions will be against proprie- 
tary drugs and products making 
claims which are “offensive” to 
the medical profession. Cigarets, 
he said, would be acceptable, pro- 
viding their copy claims are in or- 
der. 


® MD Publications already pub- 
lishes six medical journals, strictly 
professional in nature. Dr. Felix 
Marti-Ibanez, the central figure in 
this publishing operation, is a man 
of amazing versatility. He is a 
psychiatrist, author, editor, pub- 
lisher, teacher and business man 
all rolled up in one. Born in Spain, 
he served as under-secretary of 
public health and social service in 
the pre-Franco government and 
practiced psychiatry in Barcelona 
before coming to the U.S. in 1939. 
He has served as medical director 
of three American pharmaceutical 
companies, and he was recently 
appointed director of the new his- 
tory of medicine department at 
New York Medical College. 

The advertising director of the 
new magazine is Seymour Robbins. 
George G. Curtis is Midwest rep- 
resentative and Robert Simonson 
of Sidale Associates, Los Angeles, 
is the West Coast representative. 


Thornblad Plans Own Agency 

Sven Thornblad is resigning as 
vp and public relations director 
vf Hicks & Greist, New York. to 
start his own agency. The new 
company will be called Sven 
Thornblad Sales Engineering Co. 


Flaherty Joins KFXM 

Robert C. Flaherty has joined 
KFXM, San Bernardino, Cal., af- 
filiate of Don Lee Mutual, as an 
account executive. He has been 
with WCKY, Cincinnati, for the 
past six years. 


Russell Named A.M. 

Frank H. Russell, formerly sales 
training director of Philco Corp., 
has been named advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Len- 
kurt Electric Co., San Carlos, Cal. 


> .the Target Market _ 


with the Drug leader 


The San Francisco Call-Bulletin published more lines of retail drug 
advertising in the first five months of 1956 than all other San 
Francisco daily newspapers combined. 


The most for your money where it counts the most .. . 


- 


| pe 


Three rich West Bay counties— 
San Francisco, San Mateo and 
Marin—make up the compact, 
profitable TARGET MARKET. 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


Getting Personal 


Getting from trap to green is tough enough, but sinking it from 
120 yards out for an eagle is what Myron L., Silton, president of 
Silton Brothers Inc., Boston, did the other day. Scene: the 480-yard 
ninth at Palm Beach Country Club—with seven witnesses. . . 

Sydney Byrnes, general manager of Station WADS, Ansonia, 
Conn., and Mrs. Byrnes are proud parents of a baby girl, who has 
been named Bonni Faith. . . 

Ralph Najarian, ad manager of Schering Corp., was among 18 
employes who received the 15-year service award at the annual 
service awards dinner held recently. Mr. Najarian joined the phar- 
maceutical manufacturing firm in 1940 as professional sales repre- 
sentative after graduating from Wayne University, Detroit, and 
became ad manager in January, 1956. . . 


BEGINNER’S LUCK—Jack Pettersen, of Kenyon & Eckhardt’s Chicago 

office, who, in the words of Bill Lewis (right), K&E president, 

“never in his life wet a fishing line before, even to fish for sunnies 

in a cemetery pond,” stands proudly by his first catch. The pisca- 

torial lineup: sailfish, grouper, barracuda and kingfish. Center is 

Capt. Eddie Wall, described by Lewis as “best charter boat captain 
in whole Miami area.” Lewis, incidentally, caught nothing. 


Harris D. McKinney Inc., Philadelphia advertising and pr agency, 
is doing a repeat for its 1956 Christmas greetings. Again this year, 
a short story, “Turn from the Star,” was written by Roy Van Hook, 
copy director of the agency... . 

“Thank you for leaving my hat. But please return my light brown 
tweed topcoat which you inadvertently picked up Dec. 5 at N. W. 
Ayer’s office in Philadelphia. I can’t drive my car without the keys; 
breathe without those nose drops; my hands are cold without the 
warmer; and besides, your coat does not fit me. Please return to 
Ralph D. Dralle, Farm Journal Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago.” 
Anybody help on this? He needs the nose drops. . . 
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WATCH YOUR STEP—Emmett C. McGaughey (left), executive vp in 

charge of the Los Angeles office of Erwin, Wasey & Co., receives a 

scroll from John Ferraro, president of the city’s board of police 

commissioners. Mr. McGaughey was president of the board of police 

commissioners from July, 1955, to July 1956—and has been a com- 
missioner since 1952. 


Joel Burghalter, veteran Big Ten football official and partner in 
the Byer & Bowman Advertising Agency, Columbus, O., has been 
named an official of the Rose Bowl game on New Year’s day between 
Iowa and Oregon State. He has been officiating in the Big Ten and 
intersectional games for the past 12 years... 

Elsa Ann Danenberg, daugher of Leigh Danenberg, publisher of 
the Herald, Bridgeport, Conn., and Mrs. Danenberg, has joined the 
staff of the Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan. . . 

William J. McKenna, a former vp of Scheideler-Beck Inc., New 
York, has been elected president of the Rutgers University Alumni 
Faculty Center, scheduled to open on the State University campus in 
New Brunswick, N. J., early in 1957. Mr. McKenna is a 1930 graduate 


of Rutgers. . . 
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Current population estimate for Houston 

~A.B.C,. city zone is now 924,318!* Almost 
200,000 more people than in 1950. With 
this 26.5% population increase in the Houston 
city zone, one shining truth becomes appar- 
ent — You Can’T Cover Houston WITHOUT 
THE Post. 

The Houston Post has done the best job of 
keeping apace with Houston’s rapid popula- 
tion growth. It has the largest circulation 
gain, 1950-56. 

Get the new facts on Houston, where the 
trend to The Post grows and grows. See your 
Post salesman or your Moloney, Regan & 
Schmitt representative. 


THE HOUSTON Post 


*Based on information. obtained from city officials, city zone 
increase to 924,318 as of February 1, 1956. A.B.C. Pub- 
lisher’s statement for six months ending September 30, 1956. ° 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


*PLEASE LADY...GO START 
A FIRE OF YOUR OWN !” 


Fearless Flanagan is the name. And 
if you’re looking for something extra 
fresh and colorful ‘in the way ofnews 
coverage for your next beauty contest 
or 4-alarm fire, better brace yourself 
and stand well back when the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune spring 
Flanagan loose on the assignment. 

A story by-lined “Barbara Flan- 
— is not always a triumph of 
objectivity. Miss Flanagan has a pro- 
pensity for catapulting herself into the 
middle of the event she is reporting, 
an unusual talent which has earned 
her fame as a practitioner of the 
**-was-there-when - the -roof- fell -in” 
school of journalism. 

Assigned to cover the Minneapolis 


* 


Aquatennial Parade, she donned 
grease-paint and flapping shoes to join 
the cavorting Aqua Jester clowns in 
the long march before 100,000 spec- 
tators; then straight-facedly and sore- 
footedly reported to a delighted Upper 
Midwest audience what a parade looks 
like from the inside out. 

Again, she became a Salvation Army 
girl for a day, standing with bell and 
poke-bonnet on a freezing downtown 
street-corner. Her first-person report 
on cold feet, stiff fingers and runny 
nose warmed warm-hearted readers 
into unprecedented generosity for the 
Army’s worthy cause. 

Pretty girls, usually attired in bath- 
ing suits, happen in large numbers to 
Miss Flanagan. Drooling fellow staff 
members who envy her frequent as- 
signment to beauty contests and queen 
judgings, reluctantly admit that few 

reporters can interpret the 
squeals and nervous palpitations of a 
pretty girl as well as another pretty 
girl can. And Miss Flanagan gets her 
share of the whistles, too. 

Some of Flanagan’s escapades are 
strictly out of the movies. On one 
European writing assignment in Stock- 


Saal ae gine Seer 


holm, she wriggled into the confidence 
of a Russian Embassy attache while 
they shared a casual rumba. Her 
aqueous interview with former U.N. 
Representative Dr. Ralph Bunche 
was achieved by bellowing questions 
at the good doctor across a stretch of 
open water at a Minnesota lake resort. 
Sometimes starry-eyed, always 
entertaining, Miss Flanagan’s own 
approach to the news puts her stories 
among the feature highlights in the 
Upper Midwest’s best-read news- 
po: She is typical of Minneapolis 
tar and Tribune news staff members, 
whose leavening of fresh, lively enter- 
tainment and human appeal keep 
reader interest soaring among the 
largest newspaper audience in the 

Upper Midwest. 
Copr., 1956, The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 
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Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


After Months of Work, a New Service for Readers... 


\ 


Admiral Corp., Chicago. The 
country’s 40th largest advertiser 
with 1955 expenditures estimated 
by the company at $15,000,000 of 
which $3,267,626 was in measured 
media. In 1954, the company spent 
about $12,000,000, of which $3,758,- 
642 was in measured media. This 
year, with sales running slightly 
behind 1955, Admiral expects to 
spend some $17,000,000 in advertis- 
ing of which at least $4,000,000 will 
be in measured media. 

Admiral is one of the few so- 
called “independents” in the ap- 
pliance-radio-tv business. The 
company has shown tremendous 
‘post-war growth. From sales of 
$36,000,000 in 1946, it sped up- 
ward to $230,000,000 in 1950 and 
$250,000,000 in 1953, its record year. 
In 1954, sales were $219,000,000 
and yielded a profit of $6,547,974. 
In 1955, sales dropped to $202,000,- 
000 and profits were $4,076,867. 


® Ross D. Siragusa, president, 
forecast higher sales in 1956 but, 
for the first nine months, the com- 
pany reported sales of $134,000,000 
a decline of $12,791,000 compared 
with the same period last year. 
Earnings were $1,792,029, off $1,- 
593,000. Sales in 1956 will un- 
doubtedly fall off from last year, 
possibly to $185,000,000, the lowest 
point since 1951. 

Admiral’s principal products are 
a line of “white goods”—refriger- 
ators, freezers, air conditioners, 
ranges and dehumidifiers; and 
electronic products—television re- 
ceivers, radios, phonographs and 
components. It has also received 
substantial transfusions from gov- 
ernment electronic contracts, an 
area that has shrunk a great deal 
in the past couple of years. 

Admiral’s share of market is dif- 
ficult to figure. It probably ranks 
in third place for consumer elec- 
tronics with about 8 to 9% of the 
tv receiver market. 


® In radio, Admiral is estimated to 
be in the third spot, excluding car 
radios which it does not make. In- 
dustry estimates figure Admiral’s 
electronic business at about $120,- 
000,000, or roughly two-thirds of 
its estimated 1956 sales. 

In white goods, Admiral does not 
fare so well. Industry estimates 
place its share of refrigerators in 
about fifth place. Freezers are 
probably in about third place while 
ranges, air conditioners and de- 
humidifiers rank lower in each 
case. 

The most important marketing 
organization change in 1955, saw 
the company split into two major 
divisions—appliances and electron- 
ics. The plan went into effect in 
January, 1956, with the appoint- 
ment of sales vp’s, national sales 
managers and regional sales man- 
agers for each division. 


= George A. Bodem, who had been 
an Admiral distributor, was elected 
vp in charge of electronics. James 
R. Oberly, president of Admiral In- 
ternational Corp., added the title 
and responsibility of vp in charge 
of appliances. Joseph E. Senesac 
Jr., was appointed sales promotion 
manager for electronic products. 
Mr. Senesac was advertising man- 
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‘Advertising Age’ Presents Profiles 
of the 100 Largest National Advertisers 


Entire contents Copyright 1956 by Advertising Publica- 
tions Inc. Reproduction without permission prohibited. 


ager of A. J. Gerrard & Co. 

In July, 1955, Erwin, Wasey & 
Co. resigned the radio, television 
part of the Admiral account. Russel 
M. Seeds Co. which already had the 
print part, took over from Erwin, 
Wasey but lost the entire account 
in June, 1956, when Admiral ap- 
pointed Henri, Hurst & McDonald. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Edmond I. Eger, vp in charge of adver- 
tising 


Sales 
Wallace C. Johnson, vp in charge of sales 
James R. Oberly, vp in charge of ap- 
pliance sales 
George A. Bodem, vp in charge of elec- 
tronics sales 
B. H. Melton, national sales manager in 
charge of appliances 


in measured media. The previous 
year’s expenditures for advertis- 
ing were reported by the company 
to have totaled $5,000,000, of 
which $3,698,947 was in measured 
media. Ad outlay for 1956 is ex- 
pected to reach a total of $8,000- 
000, a new high for the company. 

Alcoa is the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of primary aluminum, with 
1955 output of 702,000 tons equal- 
ing about 45% of U.S. production. 
I. W. Wilson, president of Alcoa, 
expects production to move up to 
about 750,000 tons this year with 
share of the market remaining 
about the same. 

Gross revenues in 1955 for Alcoa 


were $848,745,207, compared with 


who joined the company in 1947 as 
a sales engineer, move up to ad- 
vertising manager. He replaced 
Frederick Stakel, who resigned. 
John M. Mitchell, manager of 
Alcoa export division and commer- 
cial research division, was elected 
president and general manager of 
Ekco-Alcoa Containers. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Ralph Y. Davies, vp and general sales 


manager 
Harry L. Smith, vp for sales development 
and commercial research 
D. Wilmot, vp of product sales 
R. B. McKee, vp of field sales 
F. J. Close, manager, market development 
Advertising 
Arthur P. Hall, vp in charge of public 


After months of backbreaking research and checking, Advertising Age proudly pre- 
sents, on this and the following pages, an important new service to its readers. Herewith 
are profiled, in detail, the 100 leading national advertisers of last year, with a wealth of 
information, some never before assembled in one place, some never before published. 
Estimates on totai advertising and promotional expenditures, for example, and sales fig- 
ures for a number of privately owned companies in the list, have never before been 
available. Advertiser and client personnel data have never been assembled in this pre- 
cise manner before, and no one has heretofore attempted to assess the relevant recent 
marketing operations of these important advertisers, so as to provide, all in one place, a 
complete marketing and advertising guide to the companies involved. 

Having once achieved the collection of this mass of data—much of it heretofore un- 
known even within the individual companies—Advertising Age now hopes to present a 
similar compilation each year. In the meantime, while the figures not otherwise attrib- 
utable are in general the responsibility of Advertising Age. which in all cases has esti- 
mated total advertising expenditures and total sales when these figures were not avail- 
able from the company, it should be pointed out that galley proofs of all material have 
been supplied to the companies involved in advance of publication for correction of 


tactual information. 


The hundreds of people in the companies involved who were helpful in supplying in- 
formation and checking data are hereby given a hearty vote of thanks by a grateful Ad- 
vertising Age stati, while at the same time being absolved of responsibility for any fig- 
ures which they did not provide. 


Phil Kerr, national sales manager in 
charge of electronics 

Public Relations 
Martin Sheridan, director of public re- 
lations 

Adv 


ertising 
Edmond I. Eger, vp in charge of adver- 
tising 
Richard Gorman, assistant advertising 
manager 
Charlies Grill, sales promotion manager 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald Inc. Chicago— 
all products—Thomas R. Chadwick, ac- 
count supervisor; Robert E. Franklin, ac- 
count executive. ; 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 1955 


Mag 1,121,041 1,006,514 
Farm Publications .... 61,885 ee 

Busi Publicati 125,000 145,100 
Network Televison .. 1,028,376 1,403,989 


Network Radio... 151,516 ——— 
Outd 830,859 143,943 
Total Measured ... 3,758,642 3,267,626 
Total Unmeasured 8,241,358 11,732,374 

Estimated Total 
Expenditure ....... 12,000,000 15,000,000 

s 

Aluminum Company of America, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The nation’s 89th 
largest advertiser, with total ex- 
penditures in 1955 estimated at 
$6,000,000, of which $3,480,074 was 


1954 sales of $713,004,925 and 1950 
gross revenues of $481,167,056. Net 
‘after taxes jumped from $46,856,- 
597 in 1950, to $61,875,155 in 1954, 
and mounted to $87,600,808 last 
year. For the first six months of 
1956, Alcoa reported earnings after 
taxes of $48,615,304 (best half year 
in the history of the company) out 
of gross revenues of $445,145,051. 


s Last year, Alcoa reshaped its 
ad program to push scores of alu- 
minum products as well as the 
new Alcoa label. Wear-Ever Wrap, 
an aluminum foil produced by Al- 
coa’s subsidiary, Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensil Co., was superseded by 
Alcoa Wrap, a newly designed and 
engineered product and package, 
and the company assigned 20% of 
its largest-ever ad budget to pro- 
mote the product. 

The Ekco-Alcoa Containers 
Corp., formed in September, 1955, 
to make and market foil containers, 
is owned jointly by Ekco Products 
Co. and Alcoa. Its plant in Wheel- 
ing, Ill, serves baking, frozen 
foods, dairy and other industries. 

The major advertising executive 
change saw Torrence M. Hunt, 


relations and advertising 
Torrence M. Hunt, advertising manager 
Jay M. Sharp, advertising promotion man- 


ager 

J. M. Clampitt, advertising programming 
manager 

R. L. Hoy, motion picture and exhibit 


manager 
J. J. Maloney, advertising production 
manager 


ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL 
co. 


(New Kensington, Pa.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

R. L. Becker, sales vp 
Advertising 
trout, ¢ and adver- 


N. G. Ar 
tising director 

W. P. Benghauser, advertising manager 

Paul H. Schmid, sales promotion manager 
for hotel and industrial products 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Pittsburgh and 
New York—Alcoa Hour tv show, promo- 
tions and special events, Alcca label pro- 
motion, 25 industrial advertising pro- 
grams, Alcoa Steamship Co., Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co.—John S. Manuel and 
F. B. Duncan, account executives. 
Ketchum, McLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh 
~—chemical division, aluminum screen, 
Alcoa Wrap, household and industrial 
packaging materials, pigments, corporate 
advertising, Westmorland Sterling and 


Inc., Chicago—summer furniture, distrib- 
utor and jobber s@pport program-—-John 
Poister, account executive. 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP CO. 
(New York) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


|.Paul E. Knapp, advertising manager 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 1955 


Newspapers .............. $ 170,065 
Magazines “ 928,391 
Farm Publications 134,688 
i Publicati 512,000 500,060 
Network Television 1,320,122 1,746,930 
Total Measured .... 3,698,947 3,480,074 
Total Unmeasvred 1,301,053 2,519,926 
Estimated Total 
Experditare ........ 5,000,000 6,000,000 


American Alriines, New York. 
The ccuntry’s 95th largest ad- 
vertiser with total expenditures 
in 1955 estimated at $5,226,660, of 
which .$3,423,897 was in measured 
media. The previous year’s adver- 
tising expenditures were reported 
by the company to have totalled 
$4,148,975, of which $2,755,421 was 
in measured media. Expenditures 
this year are expected to top $6,- 
000,000. American also reports it 
spent more than $256,000 for pub- 
licity and promotion in 1955, more 
than twice the amount expended 
in 1954. 

American’s expenditures § are 
based on published figures of 
measured media and on figures 
released by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

The sales picture has been pro- 
gressively healthy. For the calen- 
dar year ending Dec. 31, 1955, 
American’s sales hit $260,756,657, 
easily doubling 1950’s $118,684,700. 
Sales for 1955 were up 21% over 
1954, when the figure reached 
$214,766,204. Reflecting the en- 
couraging sales picture was Amer- 
ican’s net after taxes. In 1955, net 
was $18,609,281, up 20% over 
1954’s $14,474,707. Net profit in 
1950 was $10,399,804. Figures for 
the first six months of this year 
showed American with a net over 
$10,000,000. 

American, sometimes referred to 
as the pace-setter of the domestic 
airlines industry, during the past 
year inaugurated the “Royal 
Coachman” non-stop aircoach 
service between New York and 
Los Angeles and Washington and 
Los Angeles. American has also 
put greater ernphasis on cousumer 
credit selling through its “Go Now 
—Pay Later” plan, since its incep- 
tion in early 1955. To stimulate 
vacation package sales, women 
sales representatives were ap- 
pointed in six major market areas 
this spring to stimulate interest in 
pleasure travel among women’s 
groups. 


® American became the first of 
the major airlines to appoint a vp 
in charge of its cargo department. 
S. C. Dunlap, at one time exec vp 
of Slick Airways and one of its 
founders, was appointed to this 
newly-created position. with re- 
sponsibilities for air freight, air 
mail and air express. : 
On the advertising front, James 
H. Cobb, formerly director of ad- 
vertising, was named asst. vp, ad- 
vertising. In its advertising, Amer~ 
ican la\inched a national magazine 
campaign during the last year on 
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air freight featuring the line’s dis- 
tribution consultant service for 
management in addition to giving 
greater emphasis in its consumer 
ads to its “Go Now—Pay Later” 
credit plan. 

American's share of the passen- 
ger-mileage market continued 
strong. In 1955 the airline carried 
7,314,846 passengers 4,357,893,235 
miles, making it the leader in the 
nation, These figures, on the basis 
of the six month report, are likely 
to be exceeded by 15% in 1956. 
American also placed first in air 
freight, having flown 69,463,298 
ton-miles in 1955, almost 15,000,000 
more than in 1954. American 
places second to United Air Lines 
in airmail ton-miies and air ex- 
press ton miles. 


® In its agency affiliation, Amer- 
ican is far from the “eternal shop- 
per.” In May, 1955, the airline 
made its first change in 17 years, 
from Ruthrauff & Ryan to Lennen 
& Newell. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
C. R. Speers, senior vp in charge of sales 
Walter H. Johnson Jr., vp in charge of 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Lennen & Newell, New York, air trans- 
portation—C. L. Smith, account supervis- 


or; T. J. Ross, account executive. 
ADVERTIING EXPENDITURES 
1954 1955 
Newspapers ............ $2,133,062 $2,697,004 
494,746 619,691 
Business Publications 50,000 58,100 
OO) eee 77,013 49,102 
Total measured 755,421 3,423,897 
Tetal Unmeasured 1,393,554 1,802,763 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure 4,148,975 5,226,660 
oo 


American Home Products Corp., 
New York. The nation’s 23rd 
largest advertiser in 1955 with to- 
tal estimated expenditures of $22,- 
000,000, of which $15,867,951 was 
in measured media. The previous 
year’s expenditures for advertising 
probably totalled about $19,000,- 
000, of which $12,669,954 was in 
measured media. Advertising ex- 
penditures for 1956 are running 
considerably ahead of 1955 levels. 

Sales for the first nine months 
of 1956 were $240,242,808, com- 
pared with $186,489,820 for the 
similar period of 1955. Net rose 
sharply also from $15,162,729 for 
the first three quarters of 1955, to 
$23,384,178 in 1956. Sales have 
climbed steadily from $164,267,000 
in 1950 to $203,139,000 in 1954 and 
$234,546,000 in 1955. Net after 
taxes was $11,844,000 in 1950, 
$16,211,000 in 1954 and $20,537,- 
000 in 1955. 

Sales gains this year are due to 
increased shipments of ethical 
drugs, gains for the company’s 
advertised products—particularly 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee—and grosses for 
the first full year for Sani-Flush 
and Griffin shoe polish under the 
American Home banner. Both 
products were purchased in 1955. 


® Major development on the 
American Home Products agency 
front this year concerned the 
Whitehall Pharmacal Co., a divi- 
sion. In January, 1956, the com- 
pany moved $8,000,000 worth of 
Anacin, Preparation H, and other 
billings from Biow-Beirn-Toigo 
to Ted Bates & Co. A couple of 
months later the then faltering and 
now defunct Biow Co. took an- 
other body blow when Whitehall 
pulled the remaining Whitehal! 
products—Neet depilatory, Dristan 
decongestant tablets and Petro- 
Syllium laxative—away from the 
shop and assigned them to Ruth- 


- 


rauff & Ryan. 

Stand-out brand in the food di- 
vision is the Chef Boy-Ar-Dee 
Italian-style line, which is a lead- 
er in its field. Strongest products 
in the packaged drug and cosmetic 
division are Kolynos, Preparation 
H, InfraRUB and BiSoDol. At least 
three items in the household prod- 
ucts division are believed to be 
the top brand in their fields— 
Easy-Off oven cleaner, Sani-Flush 
and Black Flag insect spray. 

American Home Products has 
three major divisions that are im- 
portant from a domestic consumer 
advertising point of view. They 
are American Home Foods, Boyle- 
Midway (household products) and 
Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 


AMERICAN HOME FOODS 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Warren H. Brown, vp in charge of mar- 

keting research and advertising 
Sales 
Lawrence J. Sauers, vp in charge of sales 
J. P. Conrad, eastern sales manager 
J. L. Sanders. theastern sales manager 
C. B. Watson, mid-Atlantic sales manager 
James Chariton, north central sales man- 


ager 
M. Austin Guild, south central sales man- 


ager 
John A. Moe, south Pacific sales manager 
Dave Janda, central Pacific sales man- 


ager 
Alien Chambers, north Pacific sales man- 


ager 
Advertising 
Warren E. Kratchke, assistant advertising 


r 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Young & Rubicam, New York—Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee, Dennison’s chili, the new 
Beefaroni and two new Chef products 
now being tested regionally—Edward 
Bond, account supervisor; Charles Fleisch- 
amn, account executive. 

Charles W. Hoyt Co., New York—G. 
Washington instant coffee—Allen W. Far- 
g0, account supervisor; Raymond M. An- 
rig, account executive. 

Geyer Advertising, New York—Bur- 
nett’s flavoring extracts—Frank 
account supervisor, 
count executive. 


WHITEHALL PHARMACAL CO. 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Elliott Bowles, exec vp. 
Sales 


Kearney, 
Wright Nodine, ac- 


William H. Strawson, vp in charge of 
sales 
Edward Weingartner, sales promotion 


manager 
Edward McManus, regional sales manager 
for New England, New York, New Jer- 


sey 

Robert C. Cline, regional sales manager 
for Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, part of Ohio 

Evans Johnson, regional sales manager 
for the South 

Emil Marchese, regional sales manager for 
Pennsylvania, Detroit, Washington, D.C., 
Maryland, part of Ohio 

William Tyrol, regional sales manager 
for the West Coast 

John Carman, Anacin product manager 

Fred Sands, BiSoDol, InfraRUB, Kriptin, 
Guards, Hill’s cold tablets product man- 


R. G. Rettig, vp in charge of advertising 
William L. Sibert, assistant advertising 
manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Grey Advertising, New bey 
—David Rand, account supervisor; 

Drew, account executive. 

Ted Bates & Co., New York—Several 
products including Anacin and Prepara- 
tion H—Dod Rodgers, account supervisor; 
Roland Creamer, Harry Muller, Arnold 
Deutschman, Sy Radzwiller and Austin H. 
ber 

Ruthrauft & Ryan, New York—Neet, 
Dristan and Petro-Syllium—F. Kenneth 
Beirn, account supervisor; Ed Cauley, 
account executive. 

Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, 
New York—BiSoDol and InfraRUB—Ed- 
mund Stefenson, account executive; Larry 
Botto, assistant account executive. 

Lynn Baker Inc., New York—Jo-Cur 
wave set and ther rouge—James 
Evans, account executive. 

John F. Murray Advertising Agency, 
New York—Hill’s cold tablets—Alice 
Carle, account supervisor. 

McCann-Erickson, New York—Duplexin 
—H. L. Grafer, senior account executive; 
Frank K. Mayers, account executive. 


BOYLE-MIDWAY 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 

E. D. DeBaggis, vp and national sales 
manager 
G. J. Harrington, vp in charge of syndi- 
cate sales 

Blankley, product manager for 
garden insecticides 
L. G. Feiertag, vp in charge of southern 
sales 
R. J. Hartman, vp in charge of Midwest 
sales 
Ross 8. Covert, vp and manager, west 
coast 


William Laurie, William Allen, Russell 
Thomas, Bruce Cardozo, Clifford 


— 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Geyer Advertising, New York—Aero- 
wax, Aeroshave, Wizard deodorizers, 
Easy-Off oven cleaner, Griffin shoe pol- 
ish, Sani-Flush, Black Flag insect spray 
and Antrol insecticide—Frank Kearn- 
ey, account supervisor; Robert Wilson, 
Wright Nodine and Clark Glenn, account 
executives. 

Young & Rubicam, New York—Plastic 
Wood and 3-in-l—Robert Clayton, ac- 
count supervisor; William Geeslin, ac- 
count executive. 

J. W. Thompson Co.—most of West 
Coast regional advertising—Thomas Coop- 
er, account supervisor; Robert Haldeman, 
account executive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1964 


Newspapers ................$1,587,823 $2,469,658 
evsseneceen eee 1,888,909 2,084,315 
Farm Publications . 183,806 174,681 
Network Television 5,534,537 9,249,054 
Network Radie ........ 3,474,609 1,890,273 
Total Measured ....12,669,954 15,867,961 
Total Unmeasured 6,330,046 6,133,000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ......19,000,000 22,000,000 
e 


American Motors Corp., Detroit. 
The nation’s 29th largest advertiser 
with a total 1955 expenditure es- 
timated by AA at $18,000,000, of 
which $9,286,904 was in measured 
media. The 1954 ad budget was 
about $17,000,000, AA estimates, 
of which $8,733,310 was in meas- 
ared media. 

The corporation’s sales for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1956, dipped 
to $408,407,637, resulting in a net 
loss of $19,746,243. Heaviest iosses 
were incurred in the automotive 
division. The special products divi- 
sion (defense contracts) also sus- 


*| tained losses in 1956 but only half 


what it suffered in fiscal 1955. The 
appliance division, on the other 
hand, has had its “most profitable 
year since 1950.” 

The corporation’s sales for 1955 
were $441,127,272 but its net after 
taxes showed a loss of $6,956,425. 
This, however, was some improve- 
ment over 1954 when the corpora- 
tion showed a loss of $11,071,237 
after sales amounting to $400,343,- 
j11. This latter sales figure in- 
cludes the Hudson car division 
from May 1, 1954. 

The projected 1957 budget shows 
a cut of about $23,000,000 in auto- 
motive division operating costs and 
the corporation believes it can 
make a profit next year if it can 
make and sell 30,000 more cars 
than it did this year—assuming the 
appliance and special products do 
as well as they have this year. 

The insurance company and 
banks financing the corporation's 
credit have reviewed the com- 
pany’s plans for the next four 
years and agreed unanimously 
Aug. 22 to extend its line of bank 
credit through 1958 and refinance 
its long term indebtedness. 


s American’s automotive division 
and its Kelvinator division are the 
major factors in the company’s ad- 
vertising. The automotive division 
—Nash, Hudson, Rambler and 
Metropolitan—produced 138,834 
ears in 1955, with registrations for 
that year amounting to 136,753. 

In 1955, American contributed 
2.04% of the total industry produc- 
‘ion and 1.91% of the total indus- 
try registration. In 1954, the auto- 
motive division produced 106,844 
‘ars and showed registrations of 
118,553. 

Recently, the automotive division 
established the Rambler as a sep- 
arate line of cars. Heretofore, 
Ramblers were designated “Nash 
Ramblers” or “Hudson Ramblers.” 
The new line will be sold by both 
Nash and Hudson dealers. 


s The Kelvinator division produc- 
es a full line of home laundry 
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nets. Most of these are produced 
under the Kelvinator or Leonard 
brand names. Total unit sales on 
all these lines for 1955 was 696,614, 
a sizable jump from the 1954 mark 
of 589,921 units. 

The appliance division claims to 
have inproved its industry position 
both in household refrigerators and 
laundry equipment in 1956 in spite 
of heavy competition. 

Within the past year, Kelvinator 
added two new products to its line, 
a dishwasher and an electronic 
range. A major realignment of the 
company’s divisional setup was 
made Nov. 1. In a move to bring 
export activities into closer co- 
ordination with the domestic or- 
ganization, the export and subsid- 
iaries division has been absorbed 
into the other three divisions—au- 
tomotive, appliance and _ special 
products. 


® Accompanying this change was 
a major shuffle of top executives. 
B. A. Chapman, vp of operations, 
was advanced to exec vp and 
general manager of the appliance 
division. Roy D. Chapin Jr., vp 
and treasurer of American Motors, 
became exec vp and general man- 
ager of the automotive division. 
E. W. Bernitt, vp of manufactur- 
ing and procurement, automctive 
division, took over as vp of opera- 
tions for that division. Richard T. 
Purdy, vp and manager of the au- 
tomotive export division, is now 
vp of finance and treasurer and 
Charles T. Lawson, exec vp, ap- 
pliance division, joins the staff 
of American Motors president, 
George Romney, as vp. 

Other key personnel changes that 
have been made recently were the 
promotion of Walter Jeffrey, vp 
for Kelvinator division sales, to 
division vp and general manager; 
the appointment of H. L. Travis, 
general manager of Kelvinator 
sales, to vp for sales; promotion of 
E. B. Barnes, Kelvinator merchan- 
dising manager, to the general 
sales manager post of that divi- 
sion; J. M. Tenney, manager of re- 
tail marketing, moved up to the 
post of assistant general sales 
manager. W. L. Hullsiek has been 
named merchandising manager. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Marketing 

Roy Abernethy, vp for distribution and 
marketing, automotive division 

John H. McGuckin, merchandising manag- 
er, automotive division 

Sales 

H. L. Travis, sales vp, Kelvinator division 

E. B. Barnes, general sales manager, Kel- 
vinator division 

J. M. Tenney, assistant sales manager, 
Kelvinator division 

H. A. Valencourt, eastern region manager 
for Kelvinator division 

W. W. Patterson, southern region manager 
for Kelvinator division 

G. G. FitzGerald, central region manager 
for Kelvinator division 

J. V. Donohue Jr., western region manag- 
er for Kelvinator division 

R. B. Trick, Pacific region manager for 
Kelvinator division 

James W. Watson, sales manager for Met- 

ropolitan, automotive division 

Advertising 

W. E. Saylor, director of advertising and 
sales promotion, Kelvinator division 

H. A. Willis, national advertising manager, 
Kelvinator division 

J. T. Stone, national sales promotion man- 
ager, Kelvinator division 

Lyle Schultz, assistant sales promotion di- 
rector, Kelvinator division 

W. L. Hullsiek, merchandising manager, 
Kelvinator division 

Fred W. Adams, director of advertising 
and merchandising, automotive division 

E. B. Brogan, advertising manager for 
Rambler 

A. D. Gage, advertising manager for Nash 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Geyer Advertising Inc., New York— 

Nash, Rambler, Kelvinator and Leonard- 

John Henry, account supervisor, Nash and 

Rambler; Neal Nyland, account super- 

visor and William Lewis, account execu- 

tive, Kelvinator and Leonard household 

appliances and American Motors institu- 

tional. 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance Inc., 

Detroit—Hudson—George Johnson, ac- 


count supervisor. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


equipment, electric ranges, waste | Newspapers ............... $4,015,528 $3,376,354 
jisposers, dishwashers, home © . Tina 1,958,167 — 
freezers, kitchen cabinets, refrig- Sean —— otentinn 918,000 seneee 
erators, air conditioners and com-| Network Television 1.478.348  8,090.258 
mercial cooling and freezing cabi-|Network Radio ...... 40,477 46,956 


Outd 1,022,390 578,880 
Total Measured .... 8,733,310 0,286,901 
Estimated Total 

Unmeasured ....... 8,266,690 8,713,006 
Estimated Total ‘ 
Expenditure ....... 17,000,000 18,000,000 
= 


American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., New York. The nation’s 
55th largest advertiser spent an 
estimated $11,335,617 in 1955, of 
which $8,635,617 was in measured 
media. This was about 30% more 
than its 1954 expenditure of $8,- 
611,558, of which $6,711,558 was in 
measured media. The 1956 budget 
is estimated to be up about 25%. 

Sales have gone progressively 
upward from $4,784,500,000 in 
1954 to $5,297,043,000 in 1955. For 
the calendar year 1950, sales were 
$3,261,528,000. Climbing sales 
have reflected climbing profits. 
Net profit for 1955 was $664,243,- 
000, up some 20% over 1954’s 
$549,931,000. Net in 1950 was 
$346,962,000. 

AT&T, its principal subsidiaries 
and affiliated companies, number- 
ing 20, form the Bell System, 
which dominates the U.S. tele- 
phone industry and constitutes 
the world’s largest public utility 
enterprise. The system includes 
the principal telephone operating 
companies in the U.S., a nation- 
wide long distance lines system 
and the leading manufacturer of 
telephone equipment. 


® New units added during the 
first nine months of 1956 ex- 
ceeded 2,300,000 telephones, com- 
pared with 1,973,063 for the same 
period in 1955. Since 1950, phones 
in the AT&T system have zoomed 
from 35,000,000 to 48,500,000, rep- 
resenting 80% of the telephones 
which can be inter-connected. To 
meet current as well as future de- 
mands for phones, stations, inter- 
connections and new dialing 
equipment, the Bell System spent 
$2.2 billions on expansion during 
1956. 

In September, 1956, AT&T 
placed in operation a new $42,000,- 
000 trans-Atlantic telephone cable 
linking London with Canada and 
the U.S. AT&T anticipates it will be 
inadequate within two years and a 
second cable is on the drawing 
boards. The new cable carries up 
to 36 conversations simultane- 
ously. Seven of the circuits link 
Montreal with London while the 
remainder connect New York 
and Europe. 

Communication services, beside 
a network of toll lines, include 
teletypewriter exchange service, 
mobile radio telephone service, 
and services and facilities for pri- 
vate line telephone and teletype- 
writer use and for transmission of 
radio and television programs. Its 
telephone subsidiaries lease cir- 
cuits and related equipment to 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Revenues are also received from 
the sale of advertising space in 
telephone directories. 


s Among the almost 3,000,000 tele- 
phones added to the system during 
1955, some 875,000 extension home 
telephones were added. Operator 
toll dialing networks were also 
added, increasing the number of 
exchanges served from 25 to 65. 

The television network was ex- 
tended from 357 stations in 233 
cities to 390 stations in 260 cities. 
Towns and cities connected to the 
long distance dial network zoomed 
to 3,350 at the end of 1955, while 
60% of the long distance calls 
handled were dialed by the op- 
erator directly to the called 
telephones. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York, AT&T’s principal re- 
search arm, also does considerable 
work for the U.S. government. It 
accounted for 40% of the com- 
pany’s total in 1955. Western 
Electric Co., another subsidiary, 
manufactures telephone appara- 
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tus, cable and _ switchboards 
chiefly for AT&T and its subsid- 
iaries. It also procures and sells 
materials and supplies which it 
does not manufacture to company 
affiliates, as well as installing 
central office equipment. Through 
a subsidiary, Teletype Corp., it 
manufactures printing telegraph 
equipment. 


® AT&T's agency relationship has 
been what might be conservatively 
stated as “steady.” N. W. Ayer & 
Son, New York, has handled all 
advertising except the Yellow 
Pages since 1908. Classified ad- 
vertising \has been handled by 
Cunningham & Walsh for about 
25 years. 

In September, 1955, AT&T elect- 
ed a new president, Frederick W. 
Kappel, succeeding Cleo F. Craig, 
who moved up to board chairman. 
Mr. Kappel, a career man with the 
Bell System, has been with the 
company since 1924. He was for- 
merly president of Western Elec- 
tric Co. During his 2%-year ten- 
ure in the presidency of Western 
Electric, sales increased from $1 
billion to $2% billion. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CO. 
(New York) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
James W. Cook, vp in charge of merchan- 
dising 
Sales 


John J. Hanselman, assistant vp 
W. H. Riggs, sales and service engineer 
Fred C. Smith, sales pr ti v4 


Will Whitmore, advertising manager, radio 
and television 
James S. Wheaton, advertising manager, 
lectures and exhibits 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia—all 
advertising except classified directory— 
George Cecil, account supervisor; Vance 
Babb, account executive. 

Cunningham & Walsh, New York— 
classified directory—Earl Schultz, account 
supervisor; J. J. Cowen, account execu- 
tive. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CO. 


(Beston) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Joe E. Harrell, president 
Francis A. Barrett, sales director j 


advertising and public relations 
William B. Blake, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Harold Cabot & Co., services 
—Edward Chase, account executive. 


SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE Co. 
(New Haven) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Lucius S. Rowe, president 
Paul W. Zorn, vp and general manager 
Advertising 
W. W. Wren, vp in charge of public rela- 
tions 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Bos- 
ton—all services—Frederick C. Stakel, ac- 
count executive. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CoO. 
(New York) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Keith S. McHugh, president 
Willard G. Hampton, exec vp 
Ad 


Kennerly Wood, vp in charge of public 
relations 

P. B. Carl Jr., assistant 
advertising 

ADVERTISING A 

Batten, Barton, 

York—all services—J. H. Li 

executive. 


NEW JERSEY BELL 
TELEPHONE CoO. 
(Newark) 

MARKETING ee 

William A. Hughes, 
Advertising 
J. B. McCullen, vp in charge’ of public 
relations 
J. H. Connolly, advertising 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Reach, Yates & Mattoon, Newark-—all 
services—F. R. Risley, account executive. 


BELL TELEPHONE CO. OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia (Operational 
fer Bell Telephone Co., Philadelphia) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


a bP ened 
E 


NCY 
& Osborn, New 
account 


Total Ad Expenditures of 100 Leaders, Ranked by Dollars Spent 


Covering 1955 and 1954 Expenditures in both Measured and Unmeasured Media 
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all services—J. B. Gray and E. H. Rogers, 
account executives. 


CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE CO. OF 
WASHINGTON 
(Washington, D. C.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
James B. Morrison, president 
Advertising 
William J. McManus, vp in charge of 
public relations 
R. E. Graham, general public relations 


supervisor 
R. K. Wheat, assistant vp, in charge of 


ad 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
MARYLAND 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 
services—A. B. Wheeler, account execu- 
tive. 


CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE CO. OF VIRGINIA 


public relations 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
N. W. mag 4 & Son, Philadel 


services—A. B. Wheeler, account execu- 


tive. 


W. B. Ellis, general public relations super- 
visor 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia—all 
services—A. B. Wheeler, account execu- 
tive. 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH CO. 
(Atlanta) 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 

F. J. Turner, president 

Cc. J. Tucker, general sales manager 
Advertising 

H. G. Booth, vp in charge of public rela- 


Cc. L. Buckingham, general advertising 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Tucker Wayne & Co., Atlanta—all serv- 
ices—Doug Connah, account executive. 


OHIO BELL TELEPHONE CO. 
(Cleveland) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Advertising 
J. J. Joseph, vp and director of public 
relations 


John C. Heiskell, general advertising 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
McCann-Erickson, Cleveland—all serv- 
ices—Arthur Oldham, account executive. 


CINCINNATI & SUBURBAN 
BELL TELEPHONE CO. 
(Cincinnati) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Advertising 
E. E. Druley, vp and director of public re- 
lations 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Stockton, West & Burkhart, 
—all products. 


relations 
T. M. Pegram, general advertising man- 


ager 
E. J. Doyle, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Detroit 


INDIANA BELL TELEPHONE CoO. 
(Indianapelis) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Advertising 
Frank Mussetter, vp in charge of public 

relations 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
J. Walter Thompson, Chicago—all services 
—Carl Von Ammon, account supervisor; 
Jack Baity, account executive. 


WISCONSIN TELEPHONE CO. 
* (Milwaukee) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Adv 

J. H. Paige, vp in charge of public re- 

lations and advertising 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 

The Cramer-Krasselt Co., 
all services—Theodore J. Wing, account 
supervisor; Hugh Reading, account execu- 
tive. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE 
(Chicage) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
William V. Kahler, president 
Advertising 
Hale Nelson, vp in charge of public re- 
lations 


W. R. Scargle, advertising 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Chicago—all serv- 
ices—L. R. Hawley, account executive. 


Milwaukee— |. 


Estimated Total Estimated Total 
Expenditure Expenditure 
Rank Advertising 1955 1954 Rank Advertising 1955 1954 
1 General Motors Corp. $170,381,860 $119,977,833 53 National Biscuit Co. 11,822,328 9,102,686 
2 Procter & Gamble Co. 85,000,000 79,000,000 = Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 11,560,000 10,812,000 
3 General Foods Corp. 75,000,000 62,000,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ............ 11,335,617 8,611,558 
4 Ford Motor Co. 72,942,694 53,121,025 56 Anheuser-Busch 11,234,000 14,000,000 
5 Chrysler Corp. 68,629,722 42,669,711 57 Standard Oil (Indiana) ...............ccseeseeeseesseeeee 11,350,000 10,000,000 
6 Colgate-Palmolive Co. 62,000,000 58,000,000 58 S.C. Johnson & Sons 11,000,000 10,500,000 
7 General Electric Co. 60,632,197 44,913,146 59 Socony-Mobil Oil Co. 10,560,721 10,924,716 
8 Lever Bros. Co. 55,000,000 50,000,000 60 Gulf Oil Corp. 10,000,000 9,700,000 
9 National Dairy Products Corp. 2.0.0.0... 35,000,000 31,500,000 60 Sylvania Electric Products Ine. ..cccccec.ccessseeoees 10,000,000 9,000,000 
10 Distillers Corp.-Seagram’s Ltd. .............c0.c000c00 30,413,125 27,478,572 62 Nestle Co. 9,518,336 7,924,575 
11 General Mills 29,000,000 27,000,000 63 Dow Chemical Co. 9,430,509 8,071,345 
12 Gillette Co. 27,851,887 24,744,721 64 Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. .........-0... 9,009,000 8,000,000 
13° American Tob Cp: cncsatnnoncrcvesssiecbassessncoeoeves 27,000,000 23,400,000 65 Scott Paper Co. 8,619,080 6,905,942 
13 RK. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. o.......cccccccsseeeeeeeeees 27,000,000 27,000,000 6s & 6 Geen Ge 8,500,000 9,000,000 
15 Coca-Cola Co. 26,000,000 22,345,753 66 Kimberly-Clark Corp.* ..ccccccccsose-svcsessvvee-svueecbenes 8,500,000 8,000,000 
16 Schenley Industries 25,396,030 25,731,469 66 Miles Laboratories .............+-sessvesessessessseeseesnees 8,500,000 ‘11,000,000 
17 Philco Corp. 25,228,799 28,263,061 69 Time Inc. 8,386,961 6,516,036 
18 Westinghouse Electric Corp. ..........cccccccseeneeceeee 25,000,000 22,000,000 70 Best Foods 8,000,000 7,000,000 
19 Radio Corp. of America 23,500,000 20,000,000 70 Corn Products Refining Co. .........c-.ssseseseeese-s 8,000,000 5,500,000 
20 E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. «0.0.0... 23,323,105 21,039,607 70 Helene Curtis Industries ..........cc0.-ccsscsescsvesseveess 8,000,000 7,000,000 
21 Borden Co. 23,000,203 20,000,142 70 Monsanto Chemical Co. ...............sseessssveeseneeeeees 8,000,000 9,000,000 
22 Safeway Stores 22,500,000 19,500,000 JO Wr. Wrighey Jr. Co. .sccccssssosvesiecesssvesessesessnsuees 8,000,000 8,000,000 
23 American Home Products Corp. ........-....ceeceseees 22,000,000 19,000,000 75 Carnation Co. 7,699,036 6,701,931 
23 Swift & Co. 22,000,000 23,000,000 76 Avco Manufacturing Co. 7,592,712 7,203,678 
25 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ......e.-ccsessssesseeeee 20,440,681 18,820,977 77 U. S. Steel Corp. 7,512,527 6,492,668 
26 Campbell Soup Co. 20,000,000 18,000,000 FO aes teece cesses siete ssisecsensrcnsonnnne 7,500,000 5,000,000 
26 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. ..........ccceccereesees 20,000,000 22,148,774 78 Reynolds Metals Co. 7,500,000 6,769,386 
28 National Distillers Products Corp. .......-....-.-+:++ 18,450,000 17,586,000 80 Sperry Rand Corp.t 7,407,574 5,101,603 
29 American Motors Corp. 18,000,000 17,000,000 81 Continental Baking Co. 7,301,000 5,095,000 
Be. I Bia tacthitisdintidieiinigeetiaticnctcnseviexenenes 17,000,000 15,000,000 82 Pharmaceuticals inc. 7,265,000 7,500,000 
30 Bristol-Myers Co. 17,000,000 = 13,000,000 os. 0.4, tee Ge ....................:. 7,000,000 6,000,000 
30 Eastman Kodek Co. 17,000,000 = 14,000,000 Oe Re I IN crciicssccrscessnesssecespsens 7,000,000 7,000,000 
30 Kellogg Co. 17,000,000 16,000,000 85 Liebmann B ; 6,804,995 7,294,370 
30 Sterling Drug 17,000,000 16,932,473 GB Caml OG akan cicsccsiccscivsscispercncegennscn 7,000,000 6,300,000 
35 Warner-Lambert Prarmaceutical Co. .............. 16,480,354 14,507 657 87 Sunbeam Corp. 6,700,000 7,500,000 
36 Johnson & Johnson 16,000,000 15,000,000- 88 Hunt Foods 6,250,000 2,200,000 
36 Pillsbury Mills 16,000,000 12,500,000 89 Aluminum Co. of America .........0ccccesccseeseneesoees 6,000,000 5,000,000 
38 Borg-Warner Corp. 15,647,000 14,500,000 89 Sun Oil Co. 6,000,000 5,550,000 
39 Quaker Oats Co. 15,500,000 =: 19,767,988 91 Trans World Airlines Inc. ............-scsssseseesoee 5,902,612 4,643,749 
40 Admiral Corp. 15,000,000 12,000,000 92 Hazel Bishop Inc. 5,700,000 5,500,000 
41. Philip Morris Inc. 14,750,000 12,000,000 93 Andrew Jergens Co. 5,500,000 5,000,000 
42/ Standard Oil (N. J.) 14,000,000 12,800,000 94 Colifornia Packing Corp. 5,250,000 4,125,000 
43 «=P. Lorillard Co. 13,907,242 16,554,647 95 Americon Airlines inc. 5,226,660 4,148,975 
44 Tenes CO. sseeevvrrnesssnssesserersnsnrenreee 13,900,000 12,300,000 96 Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. ......c.c.osseseens 5,011,370 4,627,308 
45 Studebaker-Packard Corp. 13,275,209 8,248,754 97 Armstrong Cork Co. 4,200,000 3,400,000 
46 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ..........-sscssssesseeeenn 13,000,000 11,000,000 nm. .Getems. Aileen 4,040,964 3,434,329 
47 Shell Oil Co. 12,550,000 10,273,133 99 Clorox Chemical Co. 4,000,000 3,800,000 
48 Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. ............000:s0+ 12,500,000 10,000,000 99 Simoniz Co. 4,000,000 3,900,000 
49 Chesebrough-Pond’s 12,107,620 7,197,904 
50 Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts Ltd. ........ 12,000,000 10,000,000 *1955 ad figures include all 1955 advertising by International Cellucotton Prod- 
50 Pepsi-Cola Co. 12,000,000 11,000,000 vets Co., which merged with Kimberly-Clark on Sept. 30, 1955, and is now the 
50 Standard Brands 12,000,000 —- 11,900,000 Cellucotton sales division. 
H “ of public re- —— ig =—0 MnCuS mone Glenn Allen, Be cpeysntoe a of public re- 
ae TELEPHONE CO. OF WEST co. ~4 wale 
ADVERTISING AGENCY VIRGINIA (Detroit) William J. Sweeney, advertising manager 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia, for Bell (Charleston) MARKETING PERSONNEL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, and Dia- MARKETING PERSONNEL Advertising Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
mond State Telephone Co., Philadelphia Advertising W. C. Patterson, vp in charge of public | Minneapolis—all products—J. P. Devaney, 


account executive. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL 


TELEPHONE Co. 
(St. Louis) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Edwin M. Clark, president 
Advertising 
Douglas Williams, vp in charge of ad- 
vertising and public relations 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Gardner Advertising Co.. St. Louis— 
all .ervices—J. H. Leach, account. execu- 
tive. 


' MOUNTAIN STATES TELE- 
PHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
(Denver) 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Advertising 
Andrew Horan, vp in charge of advertising 
and public relations 

ADVERTISING 
Rippey, Henderson & 


GENCY 
ucknum, Denver 


PACIFIC TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH CO. 
(San Francisco) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 
H. L. Bright, assistant vp 
Advertising 
R. J. Hadden, vp in charge of advertising 
and public relations 


G. M. Foster, public relations manager 
R. O. Lee, public relations supervisor, 
Seattle 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, San 
Francisco—Robert E. Manning, account 


executive for California and Oregon. 
Cole & Weber, Seattle—Sydney Cope- 


land, account executive, for Washington 
and Idaho. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 
(New Yerk) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

i Sales 
Clifford W. Smith, sales manager 
Advertising 
R. V. Fingerhut, advertising manager 
H. B. Ellison, advertising supervisor 
T. E. Shea, vp, in charge of public re- 
lations and personnel 
W. M. Reynolds, director of public rela- 
tions 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Cunningham & Walsh, New York—-all 
services--J. J. Cowen, account executive 


BELL TELEPHONE 


LABORATORIES 
(New York) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Advertising 
R. K. Honaman, director of publication 
M. Brotherton, adyertising manager 
Wesley Fulier, assistant director of pub- 
lication 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
N. W. Ayer & Son, New York—all serv- 
ices—Vance Babb, account executive. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1964 1955 


Newspapers $ 85,825 $ 429,628 
Magazines .................... 5,145,819 6,761,443 
Farm Publications . 314,332 331,286 
Business Publications 350,000 392,100 
Network Radice .......... 815,582 479,028 
Cg 242,132 
Total Measured .... 6,711,558 8,635,617 
Total Unmeasured 1,900,000 2,700,000 

Tetal Estimated 
Expenditure ........ 8,611,558 11,335,617 

a 


American Tobacco Co., New 
York. The nation’s 13th largest 
advertiser, with total expenditures 
in 1955 estimated at $27,000,000, 
of which $21,150,523 was in meas- 
ured media. The previous year’s 
expenditures were estimated at 
$23,400,000, of which $17,953,329 
was in measured media. Advertis- 
ing expenditures for 1956 will 
probably exceed $28,000,000, with 
practically the entire amount ex- 
cept point of purchase and spot 
radio spent in the measured media 
category. : 

Last year, American had sales 
of $1,090,845,000, compared with 
1954 sales of $1,068,579,000 and 
1950 sales of $871,621,000. Net 
after taxes in 1950 was $41,733,- 
000, moved up to $43,051,000 in 
1954 and, last year, rose to $51,- 
662,000. In 1954 and 1955, the com- 
pany paid $4.40 per common share, 
and increased payments to $5 in 
1956. 

The company’s sales for the first 
half of 1956 totalled $525,157,000, 
compared with $533,000,000 in the 
first half of 1955. However, despite 
lower sales, profits. were up 6% in 
this period. 

So far this year, American has 
paid $4 per share, and if it de- 
clares the customary 85¢ for De- 
cember, totals this year will hit 
$4.85. If it declares $1 in Decem- 
ber (as many expect it will), pay- 
ments in 1956 will be $5. 

In September, 1956, American 
Tobacco began marketing a new 
filter brand called Hit Parade af- 
ter the radio-tv show with which 
the cigaret manufacturer has been 
associated for so many years. 


® American Tobacco still sold 
more cigarets than anybody else 
in 1955, despite a slight decline in 
its top brand, Lucky Strike. The 
share of the market for Lucky 
Strike, Pal! Mall and Herbert Tar- 
eyton was 32.9% in 1955, against 
33.4% in 1954, according to Busi- 
ness Week’s annual calculations. 

Lucky Strike held second place 
despite a 1.7% drop in sales; Pall 
Mall was breathing down Lucky’s 
neck with a 5.7% gain in the 
Business Week standings. 

In his annual report to stock- 
holders, American’s president, Paul 
M. Hahn, noted, “With the in- 
creased number of competitive 
brands in the last few years, your 
company continued to examine 
and improve its advertising and 
sales promotion techniques.” Mr. 
Hahn also commented, “Trade 
estimates of national advertising 
expenditures again indicated, as 
they have for the last 15 years, 
that. your company’s traceable ad- 
vertising costs per pack of cigarets 
are substantially lower than the 
industry average.” 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, which handles Lucky Strike, 
got the nod for the new brand, Hit 
Parade. Herbert Tareyton and Fil- 
ter Tip Tareyton were assigned to 
Lawrence C. Gumbinner Adver- 
tising, agency for the company’s 
Roi-Tan cigars, following the dis- 
solution of M. H. Hackett Co. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
es 
R. B. Walker, director of sales 
E. F. Mooney, sales manager 
E. R. Dunning Jr., merchandising manager 
A. J. Lynch, manager of sales department 
J. A. 
A 


A Rowe, field sales manager 


T. Adams, field sales manager (Chi- 
cago) 


K. W. Schullinger, assistant to advertising 
manager 


AMERICAN CIGARET & CIGAR 
DIVISION 
Sales 
A. Gordon Findlay, division vp 
Arthur J. Epp, manager cigar sales de- 
t 


partmen 

Harry D. Niles, sales manager Havana 
cigars 

R. G. Wilson, sales manager domestic 


cigars 
Advertising 

Alan C, Garratt, advertising manager 
Donald R. Dugan, assistant advertising 

manager 
George H. Bowen and John A. McGinn, 

adv ent 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York—Lucky Strike and Hit Parade— 
Thayer Cummings, account supervisor for 
Luckies, Herminio Traviesas (radio-tv) 
and Richard B. Marsh (print), account 
executives. Group head for Hit Parade, 
Steven Bell; Henry See (Print) and Willi- 
am Conner (radio-tv). 

Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles— 
Pall Mall cigarets, La Corona and An- 
tonio y Cleopatra cigars, and Half and 
Half smoking tobacco—William M. Spire, 
account supervisor; Brooks Elms, account 
executive. 

Lawrence C. Gumbinner Advertising 
Agency—Herbert Tareyton and Filter Tip 
Tareyton cigarets and Roi-Tan cigars— 
Milton Goodman, account supervisor; 
Graeme McLeod, Paul Gumbinner and 
Stanley Evans, account executives. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 
Newspapers ................$%,623,775 $4,273,234 
Magasi 3,832,943 4,792,863 
Farm publications... 304,976 319,442 
Network Televisicn 9,485,152 10,703,825 
Network Radio ........ ~- 1,526,617 1,061,158 
Outd 179,866 


Total Measured ....17,953,329 
Total Unmeasared 5,446,671 
Estimated Total 

Expenditure 


Anheuser-Busch Inc., St. Louis. 
The nation’s 56th largest advertis- 
er with total expenditures in 1955 
estimated at $11,234,000, of which 
$5,676,487 was in measured me- 
dia. The previous year’s expendi- 
tures for advertising were reported 
by the company to have totalled 
$14,000,000, of which $6,821,432 
was in measured media. 

The company produces Bud- 
weiser and Busch Bavarian beers 
in cans and bottles as well as 
Michelob beer in draft only. An- 
heuser-Busch also makes and mar- 
kets pharmaceutical and baker’s 
yeasts, frozen eggs, corn syrups, 
grain products and refrigerated 
cabinets. It owns the St. Louis Na- 
tional Baseball Club (Cardinals). 

Last year it produced 5,617,000 
bbls. of beer and placed second 
among U. S. brewers. In 1954, it 
turned out 5,829,000 bbls. and it 
ranked first in U. S. production. 
Sales, in 1955, were $201,718,743, 
compared to $215,923,245 in 1954, 
and 1950 sales of $151,565,906. Net 
after taxes which were $13,247,712 
in 1950, dropped to $12,752,975 in 
1954, and down again—to $8,026,- 
152—in 1955. 


® In the frothy beer account shuf- 
fle, there were uncomfortable ru- 
mors that Anheuser-Busch would 
replace D’Arcy Advertising Agen- 
cy. The rumors gained ground 
when the company brought out its 
new Busch Bavarian beer in the 
spring of 1955, assigned it to Gard- 
ner Advertising Co., and an- 
nounced it might replace Busch 
Lager, handled by D’Arcy along 
with Budweiser. But the heady 
talk subsided and D’Arcy emerged 
firm in its more than 40-year rela- 


tionship with the brewery. 

Busch Lager has been discontin- 
ued and has been superseded in 
the popular price field by Busch 
Bavarian Beer. 

During last winter, Anheuser- 
Busch introduced its “high style” 
packages—six 10-oz. cans in slim 
containers with smaller diameters 
but the same height as standard 
cans. The company also began dis- 
tribution of beer in 16-oz. cans. 


® Last October, A. von Gontard 
retired as vice-chairman of the 
board and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Later, Eberhard 
Anheuser resigned as board chair- 
man after 60 years with the com- 
pany. Both men remain directors. 
August A. Busch Jr. was elected 
board chairman and continues as 
president. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 
William E. Bein, general sales manager, 

Brewery division 
Edward F. Schmidt, merchandising man- 

ager 
Joseph P. Reed, Eastern sales manager 
L. A. Fogassey, Southern sales manager 
Thomas C. Burrows, sales manager, Cen- 

tral Region 
John Flanigan, Western sales manager 
Adve-tising 
R. E. Krings, director of advertising 
Walter Reisinger, assistant director of ad- 
vertising 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

D'Arcy Advertising Co., St. Louis— 
Budweiser and Michelob beers—Harry 
Chesley, account supervisor; James B. 
Orthwein and John C. Macheca, account 
executives. 

Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis— 
Busch Bavarian beer—George Bamberger, 
account executive. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
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products in six Midwest states. The 
following month, Armour test mar- 
keted a new ready-sliced marga- 
rine in 12 markets. The company 
also expanded its line of ethical 
drugs sold only to veterinarians. 


® Last summer, Armour brought 
out a new line of six kinds of 
sandwich meat spreads in five 
markets. Last September, the com- 
pany followed Swift’s example and 
introduced a “red meat” line of six 
cuts in Cleveland. The company 
announced at that time that two 
other items in the pre-packed fro- 
zen meats line would be marketed 
in the near future. 

1955 and 1956 have been years 
of major expansion for the com- 
pany. Armour spent $12,000,000 to 
modernize its Chicago plant. Im- 
provements were made in a Mem- 
phis plant with additions to the 
same plant planned for this year. 
New sausage and refinery facilities 
were added at Spokane last.year. 

Completely integrated packing 
and shipping operations were insti- 
tuted at plants in Chicago, St. Paul, 
Omaha and Fort Worth. A program 
to provide national distribution for 
sliced cold cuts, by installing vac- 
uum packaging units in Chicago, 
Jersey City, Mason City, Ia., Port- 
land, Ore., Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, will be completed this 
year. 

Beef processing facilities at St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Peoria 
were improved last year. The com- 
pany constructed facilities to mine 
and process high-grade phosphate 
rock, an essential ingredient in 


1954 1955 
Newspapers ................$1,693,231  § 900,380| fertilizer, in Bartow, Fla. A poul- 
Magazines .. 93,190 48,685| try processing plant in Lincoln, 
Network os pained 1,790,346 eet Ill., was modernized and a new 
eee 3,244,665 3,130,853| branch house was opened in San 
Total Measured .... 6,821, 5,676,487 | Antonio. 
Total Unmeasured 7,178,568 5,557,513 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ......14,000,000 11,234,000 @ Last year, Armour became the 
first major packer to use the new 
a7 “piggy-back” rail-truck transpor- 


Armour & Co., Chicago. The na- 
tion’s 30th biggest advertiser with 
total expenditures in 1955 estimat- 
ed by AA at about $17,000,000, of 
which $8,524,983 was in measured 
media. In 1954, the company in- 
vested about $15,000,000 in adver- 
tising, of which $7,426,411 was in 
measured media. 

Armour is the second largest 
meat packer in the world, ranking 
only behind Swift & Co. At the 
end of the company’s fiscal year, 
Oct. 31, gross sales amounted to 
$1.96 billion, a slight decrease from 
1954 sales of $2.05 billion. Armour 
sales have shown slight decreases 
each year. since 1951. This is due 
to average lower prices, Armour 
said. 


The net earnings picture, how- 
ever, was encouraging. Net earn- 
ings last year hit $10,108,000, a 
good recovery from 1954 when 
the net fell to $1,557,000. Gross 
sales for the six month period 
ending April, 28, 1956, were $963,- 
340,841, down from sales of $984,- 
312,177 for a similar period last 
year. 


® Net profits for the six months’ 
period this year reached $10,486,- 
811, more than triple\the earnings 
of $3,453,488 for a similar period 
in 1955. However, Armour empha- 
sizes that the meat packing busi- 
ness is subject to seasonal fluctua- 
tion in production due to inherent 
price fluctuation, and large gains 
or losses for interim periods are 
common. 

Armour was busy last year in- 
troducing new products. In March, 
1955, the company brought out 
Dash Dog Food Meal. Two menths 
later, Velva-Soft, a.new fabric 
softener, which is sold only to 
laundries, and Chiffon Liquid, a 
new dishwashing detergent, hit the 
market. 

In October, 1955, the company 
entered the frozen pie field (mince 
meat) in five major markets, and 


tation to market its products. In 
areas of the U.S. where long hauls 
deliver products direct from plants 
to retailers, Armour refrigerated 
trucks now are carried on specially 
designed railroad flat cars instead 
of over the highways. The com- 
pany also used closed circuit tv last 
year to keep in fast contact with 
its widespread sales force through- 
out the country. 

On the advertising side, Armour 
won an important battle with the 
Federal Trade Commission last 
April when the FTC ruled that it 
did not have jurisdiction over the 
company’s advertising for its Clo- 
verbloom 99 margarine. In Sep- 
tember, 1955, the FTC had filed a 
complaint against the company 
which sought to stop Armour from 
using the term “churn” to describe 
the manufacture of the margarine. 

In October, 1955, W. S. Shafer, 
vp and former manager of the gen- 
eral sales division, was named head 
of Armour’s new merchandising 
and advertising division. At the 
same time, W. M. Galbraith, for- 
mer account executive of Earle 
Ludgin & Co., was appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Armour’s 
food products. 


= On Nov. 3, 1956, the close of 


Armour’s 1956 fiscal year, K. L.j 


Skillin, general advertising man- 
ager, became the company’s top 
advertising executive. Mr. Shafer 
was named vp in charge of trade 
relations, a newly created job. 
Other promotions at Armour’s 
this year, all on the sales side, 
were R. M. Dall, who became gen- 
eral manager of the pork division, 
succeeding R. H. Borchers, who 
was named group vp of the food 
division, a new job; C. L. Heselton, 
new general manager of the leath- 
er division, a vacancy created by 
the resignation of H. D. Niblock; 
and James H. Stannard III, new 
president and general manager of 
Winslow Bros. and Smith Co., Bos- 
ton, am Armour subsidiary. Mr. 


test marketed mild and hot chili Stannard succeeded George A. 


Butts, who retired. 

The company experienced some 
drastic shakeups in agency affilia- 
tions last year, a continuation of a 
multi-agency policy started in 
1954. (In that year, Foote, Cone & 
Belding lost an estimated $4,000,- 
000 in Armour business to Tat- 
ham-Laird, Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald and John W. Shaw Ad- 
vertising.) 


® The first switch occurred in 
April, 1955, when Armour moved 
its pet foods advertising (includ- 
ing Dash dog food) from Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald to N. W. Ayer 
& Son. Two months later, Henri, 
Hurst suffered another staggering 
blow when Armour moved about 
$1,000,000 in canned meats adver- 
tising to Tatham-Laird. 

In October, 1955, Armour an- 
nounced that as of Jan. 2, 1956, it 
would drop John W. Shaw Adver- 
tising. In this switch, advertising 
for Chiffon flakes and liquid deter- 
gent, Armour Suds and Perk soar 
(now discontinued) went to Foote, 
Cone & Belding (which already 
had Dial soap and shampoo, seven 
industrial divisions of Armour, 
and consumer advertising for Ar- 
mour Laboratories). N. W. Ayer 
picked up refinery products, 
frosted meats and dairy, poultry 
and margarine divisions, plus ad- 
vertising for four Armour depart- 
ments and two subsidiaries. 

This year was relatively quiet. 
In July, Armour named Ladd, 
Southward & Bentley, Chicago, to 
replace Potts-Woodbury Inc., 
Kansas City, as the agency for 
Armour Veterinary Laboratories. 
Last August, Armour appointed 
Ayer to handle advertising for a 
new line of farm feed additives. 
The company also named Cham- 
bers & Wiswell Inc., Boston, to 
handle advertising for Chamber- 
lain & Co., also of Boston, an Ar- 
mour subsidiary. 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
(All located in Chicago) 
Adve: tising 
K. L. Skillin, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion division 
W. M. Galbraith, advertising manager, 


T. R. St. John, vp and general manager, 
beef, lamb and veal division 

F. C. Klasing, assistant general manager, 
beef, lamb and veal division 

R. M. Dall, general manager, pork division 

Lloyd Woodall, vp and general manager, 
dairy, poultry and margarine divisien 

Cc. C. Tatham, assistant general manager, 
dairy, poultry and margarine division 


J. O. Epeneter, general manager, refinery 
division 

F. B. Patton, vp and general manager, 
auxiliaries division 

C. L. Heselton, general manager, leather 


division 
Public Relations 
E. L. Heckler, manager 
E. G. Gold, assistant manager 
Marketing Research 
S. Teitelman, manager 
S. C. Wigg, assistant manager 
Economic Research 
K. E. Miller, manager 
H. J. Houk, assistant manager 


ARMOUR LABORATORIES 
Kankakeee, Ml. 
E. L. Patch, general manager 
Earl Winebrenner, advertising manager 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
Atlanta 

W. E. Shelburne, vp and general manager 

J. Harry Varner, advertising manager 


WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH CO. 


Beston 
James H. Stannard III, president and gen- 
eral manager 


JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 
Mason City, Ia. 
P. J. Thogerson, general manager 
L. P. Green, plant sales manager 
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MEMPHIS PACKING CO. 
Memphis 
M. F. Strauss, general manager 
H. F. Ferguson, plant sales manager 


DRUMMOND PACKING CoO. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
J. A. Goldammer, general manager 
T. H. Morris, plant sales manager 


PITTSBURGH PROVISION & 
PACKING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. J. McInerney, general manager 
H. B. Cooper, plant sales manager 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago—Dial 
soap and Dial shampoo, Chiffon soap 
flakes and liquid Chiffon, Armour Suds, 
chemical and industrial advertising—Wil- 
liam R. Forrest, t repr ta 
tive; James W. Cameron, account super- 
visor; Thomas O'Keefe, account executive, 
Dial soap and shampoo, Chiffon flakes 
and liquid Chiffon and Suds; William 
Bender, account executive, industrial and 
chemical products. 

Tatham-Laird Inc., Chicago—Canned 
meats, smoked meats including ham and 
bacon, fresh, dried and smoked sausage, 
casings and beef division (except frozen 
cuts)—C. R. Standen, account supervisor; 
Herb Daniels, assistant account supervis- 
or; Phii Corper,* t tive, d 
meats; Gene Garvy, account executive, 
sausage; Robert Ross, account executive, 
all other products, and William Aiston, 
merchandising manager. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald Inc., Chicago 
—Institutional and animal feeds—Martin 
Zitz, account supervisor; Ernest Leach, 
account executive and James Woolf, cre- 
ative director. 

N. W. Ayer & Son Inc., Chicago— 
Dash dog food; dairy, poultry and mar- 
garine division; frosted meats division, 
refinery division, and advertising for 
miscellaneous departments and divisions 
—Howard Rose and James Armstrong, ac- 
count executives. 

Ladd, Southward & Bentley Inc., Chica- 
go—Armour Veterinary Laboratories—C. 
S. Jackson, account executive. 

Jordan, Sieber & Associates, Chicago— 
Armour laboratories and pharmaceutical 
products—C. R. Jordan, account super- 
visor; F. J. Corbett, account executive, 
and Paul Sieber, art director. 

Merrill Kremer Inc., Memphis—Mem- 
phis Packing Co.—Ernest Lee. » 

Chambers & Wiswell Inc., Boston— 
Chamberlain & Co. (meat products)—G. C. 
Wiswell Jr., account supervisor. 

Liller, Neal & Battle Advertising, Atlan- 
ta—Armour fertilizers—William W. Neal, 
account supervisor. 

Smith, Taylor & Jenkins Inc., Pitts- 
burgh—Pittsburgh Provision & Packing 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


1955 
Newspapers ............/ $2,413,462 $3,407,504 
cari 2,087,745 1,462,271 
Farm Publications... 76,644 150,414 


Business Publications 802,000 783,900 
Network Television 1,214,579 1,609,374 
Netwerk Radic ........ 661,509 936,204 
Outd 220,472 175,226 
Total Measured... 7,426,411 8,524,983 
Total Unmeasured 7,573,589 8,475,017 

Estimated Total 
Expenditure ... 15,000,000 17,000,000 

e 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. The nation’s 97th largest ad- 
vertiser, with estimated 1955 ex- 
penditures of $4,200,000, of which 
$3,647,320 was spent in measured 
media. In 1954, the company spent 
an estimated $3,400,000 in adver- 
tising, of which $3,084,203 was in 
measured media. 

Armstrong makes a wide variety 


of praducts for both industrial and | 
consumer use. Because it sells to, 


so many different industries, it is 
particularly sensitive to changes in 
the general economy. Since 1946, it 
has been successful in the market- 
ing of new lines of resilient floor 
tiles, plastic flooring and wall cov- 
erings. 

Growth has been little short of 
phenomenal. During World War II 
Armstrong doubled its volume, 
emerging as a $100,000,000 busi- 
ness. In the next five years, it al- 
most doubled its volume again, as 
sales rose to $186,800,000 by 1950. 
Growth has been more modest in 
the past five years, as the com- 
pany turned to consolidation of its 
gains and re-investment of profits 
into new facilities. 


2 Armstrong reported a net of 
$11,913,676 on sales of $217,557,305 
in 1954 (compared with a $12,433,- 
231 profit made in 1950). In 1955, 
sales spurted ahead by 15% to a 
total of $249,385,639 and after-tax 
profit hit a new high of $14,542,- 
289. 

While sales were up slightly 


Total Ad Expenditures of 100 Leaders, Ranked Alphabetically 


Covering 1955 and 1954 Expenditures in Both Measured and Unmeasured Media 
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Estimated Total 
Expenditure 
Rank Advertising 1955 1954 

I ssi. ssmenbeopdeonspasibac 55,000,000 50,000,000 
85 Liebman Breweries ....................cc00600 6,804,995 7,294,370 
26 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. ............ 20,000,000 22,148,774 
MEDD, CRIN i Savncdces bcciscasennckdcsuchocesensecovenpoces 13,907,242 16,554,647 
66 Miles Laboratories .............cccccccccceceeeseeee 8,500,000 11,000,000 
70 Monsanto Chemical Co. .... 8,000,000 9,000,000 
41 Philip Morris Ine. .............. 14,750,000 12,000,000 
53 National Biscuit Co. .......... paca ctaeetchnlndeccoke 11,822,328 9,102,686 
9 National Dairy Products Corp... 35,000,000 31,500,000 
28 National Distillers Products Corp. .... 18,450,000 17,586,000 
Ge RE Fe Us tttehc tc iniccecinicccises 9,518,336 7,924,575 
48 Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. ...................... 12,500,000 10,000,000 
PR I Oe pears sasestncceccchcces consoveieness severe 7,000,000 7,000,000 
Be EIT, shies cicaccrctescnctndeasericicnssovese 12,000,000 11,000,000 
82 Pharmaceuticals Ine. ............cc0cccccceceeeeeeees 7,265,000 7,500,000 
ES eee Hire a 25,228,799 28,263,061 
36 Pillsbury Mills Inc. 16,000,000 $2,500,000 

2 Procter & Gamble Co. 2 85,000,000 79,000,000 
ar I IS esgic cccnyricscocssocinanoteomnvose 15,500,000 19,767,988 
19 Radio Corp. of America z 23,500,000 20,000,000 
FO Tri ttitid blastecittdins iesbicecceskcivsoveqeinasvv’ 7,500,000 5,000,000 
FO. PI ioeditentnstcenejevecintinceascsssonsoseidesseos 7,500,000 6,769,386 
13° OR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. oo......eecceeeesceseee eee 27,000,000 27,000,000 
| ie SINS ARP os 22,500,000 19,500,000 
16 Schenley Industries Inc. 25,396,030 25,731,469 
54 Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 11,560,000 10,812,000 
I Bh brent ihs iotinitehecsiicectdacsdeveisocbees 8,619,080 6,905,942 
47 Shell Oil Co. 12,550,000 10,273,133 
atti dcsscchstemseresscsbasdehcésasveosotsdereons 4,000,000 3,900,000 
59 Socony-Mobil Oil Co. 10,560,721 10,924,716 
80 Sperry Rand Corp.t 7 407,574 5,101,403 
50 Standerd Brands 12,000,000 11,900,000 
57 Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) .............ccccccccccecceene 11,350,000 10,000,000 
42 Standard Oil Co. (IN. J.) once ccccessecseseceeceseecees ie 14,000,000 12,800,000 
30 Sterling Drug Co. ....... a es i 17,000,000 16,932,473 
45 Studebaker-Packard Corp. .........0.ccccecseeseeeeeeeo ~~, 13,275,209 | 8,248,754 
I Mate cctincassdccnicscocivecccesesesovescinsseros 6,000,000 § 5,550,000 
ia ORR ee 6,700,000 | 7,500,000 
23 «Swift & Co. ee 22,000,000 | 23,000,000 
60 Sylvania Electric Products ........2.....cccccccecsesesees 10,009,000 9,000,000 
44 Texas Co, said 13,900,000 | 12,300,000 
69 Time Inc. i 8,386,961 6,516,036 
91 Trams World Airlines Ine. ........:...cc:sscssssecsssse 5,903,612 4,643,749 
77 ~(U. S. Steel Corp. 7,512,527 6,492,468 
50 Hiram Walker, Gooderham & Worts Ltd. ........ 12,000,000 10,000,000 
35 Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. ................ 16,480,354 14,507 657 
18 Westinghouse Electric Corp. ............ccccccceeeeoee 25,000,000 22,000,000 
70 Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 8,000,000 8,000,000 


Estimated Total 
Expercitures 
Rank Advertising 1955 1954 
40 Admiral Corp. di ccivicvste ican 15,000,000 12,000,000 
89 Aluminum Co. of America ................cccccceeeeee 6,000,009 5,000,000 
ee REESE RED ICI ET UN 5,226,660 4,148,975 
23 American Home Products Corp. ............c000 22,000,000 19,000,000 
29 American Motors Corp. .........cccccccccecccseeceeeseen 18,000,000 17,000,000 
55 American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ............ 11,335,617 8,611,558 
13) American Tobacco Co. .........cccccccccseccsseeeeeeereee 27,000,000 23,400,000 
BR IE. aetccicesesscdsnis stink: notnsnccdvieivened 11,234,000 14,000,000 
ee MI Oe eietirtnteiscsecquesinivsishndl, Soconsosnscbbanestnste 17,000,000 15,000,000 
DF PM GONG GOs aicnsccescic en esisisericcsisssdaceconee 4,200,000 3,400,000 
76 Avco Manufacturing Co. ..........cecccccseeeseeneeee 7,592,712 7,903,678 
70 Best Foods cdrodiidauieailiahens 8,000,000 7,000,000 
. Nea teas 5,700,000 
21 Borden Co. 23,000,203 20,000,142 
38 Borg-Warner Corp 15,647,000 14,500,000 
SO GRIN Ce wcrncacccesivcnsceicssccrcnescicesers Lidenoks 17,000,000 13,000,000 
96 Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. ........c:cccceee 5,011,370 4,627 308 
64 Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. ...... 9,000,000 8,000,000 
94 California Packing Corp. ......0..cc0-cccecrsecesenee ones 5,250,000 4,125,000 
26 Campbell Soup Co. .......cccceesesee 20,000,000 18,000,000 
75 Carnation Co. 7 699,036 6,701,931 
49 Chesebrough-Pond’s Inc. ........c.eccssessseessneessnseens 12,107,620 7,197,904 
DI TI areca rere cnisesencsescichcesesnitcnie 68,629,722 42,669,711 
99 Clorox Chemical Co. ............0000... 4,000,000 3,800,000 
BO FI Tee erlatetetacctrcnciascenscsccsneainncicisinsese 26,000,000 22,345,753 
5 Colgate-Palmolive Co. ..........ccccccccceseesensesennenes 62,000,000 58,000,000 
81 Continental Baking Co. Ime. oo... cece cceeeeesenee 7,301,000 5,095,000 
70 Corn Products Refining Co. ........0ccccccccccceeneee 8,000,000 5,500,000 
70 Helene Curtis Industries Inc. ........... 8,000,000 7,000,000 
10 Distillers Corp.-Seagram’s Ltd. ..............0c0-s000 30,413,125 27,478,572 
86 Doubleday & Co. 6,800,000 6,300,000 
63 Dow Chemical Co. .... 9,430,509 8,071,345 
20 E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ......-.:-:cc0cc00 23,323,105 21,039,607 
98 4,040,964 3,434,329 
30 ‘ 17,000,000 14,000,000 
46 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ..............cccccceceeeeee 13,000,000 11,000,000 
4 Ford Motor Co. 72,942,694 53,121,025 
7 General Electric Co. wea 60,632,197 44,913,146 
BD Camel Fe GI oni cccsicis are cnccescserceccsesionsions 75,000,000 62,000,000 
11 General Mills Inc. 29,000,000 27,000,000 
1 General Motors Corp. $170,381,860 $119,977,833 
FE EB is Binet Rater tO or ee EON 27,851,887 24,744,721 
G6 - B. Fi Deen Gi arvcccecsincnceeccesesnsecsdiese 8,500,000 9,000,000 
25 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. .........ecccecccseeeee 20,440,680 18,820,977 
OO: Belk GR GOR sick nticincigiiwnn 10,000,000 9,700,000 
OR BR a Ca cl pattems 7,000,000 6,000,000 
88 Hunt Foods ' 6,250,000 2,200,000 
OO ane Fema Gis sac inainiicets 5,500,000 5,000,000 
OB Dea Bi III iscsi nccticeccssscnhisccsernsicoress 16,000,000 15,000,000 
SB Bi De Be recite iccicisgeeiiiccinciicnets 11,000,000 10,500,000 
20. UIE GR Ste tine 17,000,000 16,000,000 
G6 bene GRE Cae? ai neisecccsnsccsccnsoenccvnvesscnees 8,500,000 8,000,000 


*International Cellucotton Products Co. merged with Kimberly-Clark Sept. 30, 1755. 
Now identified as the Cellucotton sales division. 
+ Sperry Corp. and Remington Rand consolidated July 1, 1955, to form Sperry . 


Rand Corp. 


during the first half of 1956, the 


lic relations departments. Max 


net was down; the company invest-| Banzhaf, who succeeded E. Cam- 


ed $11,700,000 in expansion, more 
than it spent in all of 1955. Among 
the new facilities are a fibreboard 
plant at Macon, Ga., an acoustical 
products plant at Beaver Falls, Pa., 
more space at its glass container 
plant at Millville, N. J., and added 
room on the Dunkirk, Ind., plant. 

Armstrong markets through 
three general areas: 

e Building materials—building 
materials, high and low tempera- 
ture insulating materials, acousti- 
tical products, interior finishes and 
sundries, tiles and other flooring. 

e Industrial—shoe products, 
textile machinery supplies, gener- 
al industrial specialties such as 
gaskets and adhesives. 

e Packaging Products—glass 
containers, corks, crowns, metal 
and artmold bottle caps, glass and 


|rubber drug sundries. 


® The floor division accounts for 
the bulk of Armstrong’s advertis- 
ing. Afmstrong has been a consist- 
ent user of magazine space. The 
company was also one of the first 
to enter the ranks of network tele- 
vision sponsors. “Armstrong Circle 
Theatre,” an hour-long dramatic 
show sponsored by the company on 
alternate weeks over NBC-TV, has 
been presented since 1950. 

To achieve greater integration 
of functions, Armstrong this year 
realigned its advertising and pub- 


eron Hawley as advertising direc- 
tor in 1952, assumed the new post 
of director of advertising, promo- 
tion and public relations. Serving 
under him are three assistant di- 
rectors—A. H. Forster, J. E. Holden 
and C. W. Moodie—each respon- 
sible for a specific function for the 
entire company. 

In another marketing change in 
1956, Armstrong appointed Ogilvy, 
Benson & Mather to handle ad- 
vertising for its building products 
division. Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn continues to handle all 
other divisions. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


J. H. Binns, general sales manager, floor 
division 

H. R. Peck, vp and general manager, 
building materials division 

C. N. Painter, vp and general manager, 
floor and industrial operations 

J. C. Feagley, vp and general manager, 
glass and closure division 

W. B. Tucker, general sales manager, in- 
dustrial division 

R. H. Hetzel, general sales manager, glass 
and closure division 
building materials operations 

J. V. Jones, general sales manager, build- 
ing products division 


a — Sa general manager, export divi- 


Advertising—Public Relations 
Max Banzhaf, director of advertising, pub- 


charge of promotion and staff services 
department 

H. Forster, assistant director, in charge of 
public relations 

J. E. Holden, assistant director, in charge 
of advertising creative department 

Clyde O. Hess, manager of product infor- 
mation 

Gray Playter, manager of advertising re- 
search 


W. A. Mehler Jr., floor division advertising 

Roy Minet, industrial division advertising 

E. H. Lewis Jr., builder and architectural 
advertising 

Donald Day, manager of building mate- 
rials creative section 

Donald Goldstrom, manager of special 
promotion section 

J. V. Glass, manager of art and photog- 
raphy 

4. F. Rudy, manager of productive and 
budgetary control 

Robert Wilcox, glass division advertising 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn— 

Industrial glass and closure, corkwood, 

floor divisions—LeRoy Dreher, account ex- 

ecutive. 


Ogilvy, Benson & Mather—building ma- 


terials—Douglas Bomeisler, account exec- |_ 


utive. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 1955 
Newspapers ............. ———  § 63,395 
Magazines ............. osveeeel 455,083 1,752,382 
Farm Publications .... 59,804 56,988 
Business Publications 360,800 400,000 
Network Television 1,200,366 1,374,556 
Total Measured ... 3,084,203 3,647,320 
Tetal Unmeasured 315,797 552,680 
Estimated Tetal 
Expenditure ........ 3,400,000 4,200,000 
a 


Aveo Manufacturing Co., New 
York. The nation’s 76th largest ad- 
vertiser, with total expenditures in 
1955 estimated by AA at $7,600,000, 
of which $4,492,712 was in meas- 


ured media. This was slightly less 
than its estimated 1954 expendi- 
tures of $7,900,000, of which $4,- 
653,678 was in measured media. 
Avco will undoubtedly reduce its 
consumer advertising in 1957, pos- 
sibly by as much as 80%, as the 
result of selling its Crosley and 
Bendix divisions. 

Avco’s sales have been spiraling 
downward. mainly because of its 
money-losing home appliance divi- 
sions. American Kitchens is now 
the only appliance line Avco has. 
The company’s sales are down from 
a high of $414,784,000 in 1953 to 
$299,332,000 in 1955. Sales for 1950 
were $256,967,000. Profits have al- 
so plummeted. Avco’s top post-war 
year was 1950 when net profits hit 
$12,636,000, dropping to $758,000 
during 1955. Net profit in 1954 was 
$3,629,000. 

Bendix home appliances, which 
pioneered the first automatic home 
washer back in 1937, was sold by 
Avco to Philco Corp. on Nov. 30. 
The announcement was made early 
in November by the company’s 
chairman, Victor Emanuel, who 
cited the following reasons for 
Avco’s backing out of the home 
laundry business: “Increasingiy 
severe competition, large over- 
capacities, rampant price cutting, 
rising costs of labor and material.” 


® Avco’s other domestic divisions 
are: New Idea division, Coldwater, 
Ohio, and Fort Dodge, Iowa, farm 
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implements; Ezee Flow division, 
Chicago, fertilizer spreaders, hy- 
draulic loaders and attachments; 
American Kitchens division, Con- 
nersville, Ind., kitchen sinks and 
cabinets, dishwashers, waste dis- 
posers, range top units and ventil- 
ating fans. 

The Lycoming division, Strat- 
ford, Conn., and Williamsport, Pa., 
makes aircraft and industrial en- 
gines, generators, boilers and jet 
engine components. Crosley Gov- 
ernment Products division, Cincin- 
nati, conducts research and devel- 
opment and produces fire control, 
radar, direction finder, navigation 
and communication equipment. 
Advanced Development division, 
Lawrence, Mass., is a research and 
development unit. 

Crosley Broadcasting Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, an Avco subsidiary, owns 
and operates radio station WLW, 
Cincinnati, and four television sta- 
tions, WLW-T, Cincinnati, WLW- 
D, Dayton, WLW-C, Columbus, and 
WLW-A, Atlanta. It also operates 
a short wave radio station at Be- 
thany, Ohio, under contract with 
the State Department for “The 
Voice of America” broadcasts. Its 
subsidiary, Olympus Film Produc- 
tions Inc., was sold in 1955. 


® With the sale of Bendix home 
appliances the account has moved 
from Compton Advertising to Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, which handles all other 
Philco business. Earle Ludgin & 
Co., Chicago, handled Crosley and 
Bendix until they moved to Comp- 
ton in July. 


® American Kitchens division, the 
second largest producer of kitchen 
sinks and cabinets, recently intro- 
duced a new portable dishwasher, 
the Roll-o-matic. 

Some new personnel have been 
added. Kenneth Dupree joined 
American Kitchens last spring as 
director of sales. William J. Brit- 
tain resigned in September as ad- 
vertising manager of that division. 
He was succeeded by Cecil Parson, 
who had been with Chambers 
Ranges Inc., Indianapolis, in a 
similar capacity. In addition, the 
division set up a new southwestern 
division headquarters in Oklahoma 
City. M. W. Mitchell was named 
manager. The home sales force was 
streamlined in July, with merchan- 
dising manager posts created for 
former: product managers or new 
personnel. 

Peter Lasker this month was 
named vp in charge of sales for 
Crosley Broadcasting. He succeed- 
ed Harry M. Smith, who retired. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sal 


es 
James R. Kerr, vp of defense planning, 
in charge of marketing and sales 
Advertising 
F. T. Richards, istant 
charge of advertising 


LYCOMING DIVISION 
(Stratferd, Conn.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL ; 


7. 


Sales 

H. Webster Crum, vp in charge of sales 

and marketing 

Advertising 

Paul A. Deegan, director of public rela- 

tions and advertising 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Benton & Bowles, New York—all 
products—David Donovan, account super- 
visor; Charles Gravenhorst, account exec- 
utive. 


AMERICAN KITCHENS 
DIVISION 


(Connersville, Ind.) 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Edward G. Mack, director of research and 
marketing 

Thomas Robbins, assistant to the director 
of research and marketing 

Sales 

Kenneth O. Dupree, director of sales 

Donald D. Matney, assistant to the direc- 
tor of sales 

Stanton E. Smalling, merchandising man- 
ager for kitchens 

W. Klee Grumbine, merchandising man- 
ager for appliances 

James E. Feigert, builder sales manager 

C. Fred Hastings, contract sales manager 

J. A. Graig, Eastern regional manager, 
New York 

R. L. Brintnall, Midwest regional man- 
ager, Chicago 


L. Daugherty, southeast regional manager, 
Atlanta 

N. W. Mitchell, southwest regional man- 
ager, Oklahoma City 

M. J. Gallagher, western regional man- 
ager, San Francisco 

Advertising 

Cecil E. Parson, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager 

J. R. Williams, assistant advertising and 
sales promotion manager 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago—all prod- 

ucts—J. E. Fleisch, account supervisor; 

A. M. Bruninga, account executive. 


CROSLEY GOVERNMENT 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 
(Cineinnati) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Clarence Felix, vp in charge of sales and 
marketing 
Donald Nason, director of sales engineer- 


ing 
Advertising 
Paul Deegan, director of advertising 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Benton & Bowles, New York—all prod- 
ucts—Charles Gravenhorst, account exec- 
utive. 


NEW IDEA DIVISION 
(Coldwater, Ohio) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
J. B. Williams, director of sales and mar- 

keting 
W. McMartin, market analyst 
Sales 
H. H. Boettger, general sales manager 
R. B. McClarnon, assistant general sales 
manager 
J. H. Dasenbrock, product education man- 


ager 
Public Relations 
W. F. McCann, director 
Advertising 
A. R. Bowlzer, advertising 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Mumm, Mullay & Nichols, Columbus, 
Ohio—handles consumer and print farm 
magazines on farm equipment—Philip A. 
Brown, account executive. 

Ralph Dalton & Associates, Troy, Ohio 
—for direct mail and trade publication 
advertising—R. W. Dalton, account exec- 
utive. 


EZEE FLOW 
(Cliieage, Mi.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
E. A. Juzwik, general manager 
Sales 
Howard E. Wolgamott, sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Western Advertising Agency, Chicago— 

all products—chemical fertilizer spreaders, 
hydraulic loaders and attachments—Lee 
Hammett, account executive. 


CROSLEY BROADCASTING 
CORP. 
(Cincinnati) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Robert Dunville, president 
John T. Murphy, vp in charge of televi- 
sion 
Thomas A. Bland, vp in charge of pro- 
gramming 
James Leonard, vp in charge of WLW-C, 
Columbus 
Harry Le Brun, vp in charge of WLW-A, 
Atlanta 
Eric Jensen, manager WLW-D 
Sales 


Peter Lasker, vp in charge of sales 
George Gray, sales manager of radio 
George Henderson, sales manager of tele- 
vision 
Scott McLean, sales manager of eastern 
sales division, New York 
Harry F. Albrecht, vp of western sales 
division, Chicago 
Advertising 
Jack Frazier, director of advertising and 
client service 
Gilbert W. Kingsbury, vp in charge of 
public relations . 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
The Ralph H. Jones Cp., Cincinnati—all 
services—Richard Geis, account executive. 


ADVANCED DEVELOPMENT 
DIVISION 
(Lawrence, Mass.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Paul Deegan, director of advertising, sules 
and marketing 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Benton & Bowles, New York—all prod- 
ucts—Charles Gravenhorst, agcount exec- 
utive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 

1965 
$1,016,306 
1,500,792 
332,445 
1,582,420 
60,749 
4,492,712 

3,100, 


7,592,712 


Newspapers ................$1,307,852 


Magazines  ......0.... 1,417,061 
Farm Publications . 375,519 
Network Television 1,214,307 
Network Radio ...... 338,419 
Total Measured .... 4,653,678 
Total Unmeasured 3,250,000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ...... - 7,903,678 


Best Foods, New York. The na- 
tion’s 70th largest advertiser with 
total expenditures estimated at 
$9,000,000 for the fiscal year ended 
June 1956. Ad spending for fiscal 
1955 is estimated at $8,000,000. 
In fiscal 1957, the company is ex- 
pected to increase its ad budget to 
about $10,000,000. Expenditures in 


the measured media, which are 
figured on a calendar-year basis, 
totaled $3,747,866 in 1955; and $3,- 
238,092 in 1954. 

The company’s net sales for the 
fiscal year ended June, 1956, were 
$115,302,110. Net sales have in- 
creased substantially in recent 
years from $82,663,618 in 1953 to 
$104,135,617 in 1955. Net after tax- 
es was $6,789,520 in 1956; $4,925,- 
248 in 1955 and $4,204,157 in 1953. 

In January, 1955, the company 
purchased Skippy peanut butter | 
from Rosefield Packing Co. and 
Good Foods. No new products have 
been marketed by Best Foods since 
then. 


= The 48-year-old company is a 
leading producer in all three fields 
in which it operates: food process- 
ing, shoe polishes and allied prod- 
ucts, and household fabric dyes. 
Mayonnaise is the principal con- 
tributor to both sales and profits, 
and the company says that its 
Hellmann’s brand distributed in 
the East and its Best Foods brand 
distributed in the West combine to 
make the company the country’s 
No. 1 producer of mayonnaise. 

Supplementary products include 
French dressings, spreads, tartar 
sauce, mustard with horseradish 
and “Fanning’s Bread & Butter” 
pickles, all leading sellers in their 
fields. The company’s margarine 
division is second in importance 
in sales and profits. The major 
output is branded Nucoa, the na- 
tion’s third ranking margarine. 
Skippy Peanut Butter is tops in 
its field, as are the company’s Rit 
household dyes. Best Foods also 
produces Shinola shoe polishes. 
and in the East markets several 
hot cereals (Cream Farina and 
three H-O oatmeals). 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


William A. Schroeder, vp sales, New York 

William Brisbois, sales manager, Skippy 
Peanut Butter, Minneapolis 

E. G. Keyes, export sales ma.ager 

Raymond Sills, sales manager, Rit and 
Shinola, New York 

Fred D. Goodyear, regional sales vp 
(western), San Francisco 

Edward P. Kenny, regional sales vp (east- 
ern), New York 

E. Reynolds, regional sales vp 


(central), Chicago 
regional sales vp 


Norman Williams, 
(southern), Atlanta 

Leon Mayes, southwestern sales man- 
ager, Dallas 

Advertising 
(All located In New York) 

Albert Brown, vp in charge of advertis- 
ing and public relations 

William Mathesius Jr., product manager, 
Nucoa, Shinola and Rit 

William Spencer, product manager, may- 
onnaise, salad dressings and salad oils 

Robert C. Soderberg, product manager, 
cereals, Presto cake flour 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, New York—_ 
Hellmann's and Best Foeds lines, Nucoa— | 
George Beecher, account supervisor; Bill | 
Brooks (Nucoa), Scott Matthews (mayon- 
naises) and Bill Gordon (variated prod- 
ucts), account executives. 

Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, 
New York—H-O Oats, H-O Cream Farina, 
Presto Cake Flour—Edmund Stefenson, ac- 
count executive. 

Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, San Fran- 
cisco—Skippy Peanut Butter—Richard St. 
John, account executive. 

W. H. Hayhurst Co., Toronto—Canadian 
advertising for Nucoa and Rit—H. W. E. 
Pepler, account supervisor. 

Young & Rubi di 
advertising for mayonnaise and salad 
dressings—Jeffrey Smith, account execu- 
tive. 

Foreign Advertising & Service Bureau, 
New York—export—Joseph Palmer, ac- 
| count executive. 


t uff 


| ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 

| 

| Newspapers 

| Magazines 

Farm Publications 

| Network Television 

Total Measured .... 3, 
Total Unmeasured 4,761,908 

Estimated Total 
Expenditure 


5,252,134 


9,000,000 


| Hazel Bishop Inc., New York. 
| Youngest company in the ranks of 
|the top 100, six-year old Hazel 
Bishop is the nation’s 92nd largest’ 
advertiser. Expenditures for fiscal 


1955 (ended Oct. 31) were about 
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100 Top Ad Spenders, 1955 vs. 1954 


Measured Media Only 
Total 


Advertiser 1955 


General Motors Corp. ........cccccsccseseeseeeeee 
Ford Motor Co. 
Chrysler Corp. 
Procter & Gamble Co. ...........0..cccceceeeeee 
General Foods Corp. ........ 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. ....ccccccccesesesesesesees 
IGG: cnsetitastcccestecesninccsorenes 
Distillers Corp.-Seagram’s Ltd. ................ 
Gillette Co. 
American Tob 
Lever Brothers Co. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 00.0.0... 
General Mills Inc. 
National Dairy Products Corp. ................ 
American Home Products Corp. ................ 
National Distillers Products Corp. ......... .. 
COMO. Bam GR. wrccssccncecesnsscssesctcanseess 
Schenley Industries Inc. ..... 

Bristol-Myers Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. ............... 
IEE MEDI “aicesdenscacespelscnesnscsse 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. ..........ccce 
iy IEE TIRING sccncndeuteiihisstantersiasgerhnicteoqaee 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ..... 
Pillsbury Mills Inc. 

gi een 

American Motors Corp. .........00.. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. ...........00 
Philip Morris Inc. - 
Radio Corp. of America 

Borden Co. 
Standard Brands Inc. 


Rank 


53,805,372 
52,261,864 
49,002,374 
36,367,325 
32,061,703 
26,494,590 
21,120,312 
20,474,144 
19,981,652 
19,373,514 
19,047,603 
17,592,267 
14,676,817 
13,976,003 
13,424,461 
12,573,278 
11,896,030 
11,063,976 
10,928,127 
10,740,846 
10,319,221 
9,828,510 
9,391,039 
9,089,505 
9,044,419 
8,986,348 
8,785,996 
8,754,399 
8,404,310 
8,373,575 
8,322,028 
7 448,958 
7,450,861 
7 448,599 
7,399,379 
7,373,021 
7,333,281 
6,932,777 
6,731,863 
6,456,785 
6,284,116 
6,254,851 
6,098,268 
6,079,170 
6,050,926 
6,000,945 
5,910,992 
5,898,318 
5,644,425 
5,398,861 
5,184,513 
5,141,215 
5,039,457 
5,020,619 
4,971,180 
4,854,115 
4,747 866 
4,729 567 
4,724,680 
4,670,849 
4,461,053 
4,293,457 
4,277,318 
4,265,390 
4,112,873 
4,084,182 
4,047,861 
4,040,472 
4,032,243 
3,945,520 
3,942,535 
3,900,252 
3,860,506 
3,759,891 
3,706,080 
3,645,498 
3,618,170 
3,466 654 
3,463,476 
3,453,384 
3,425,536 
3,405,752 
3,400,639 
3,365,797 
3,277,220 
3,247,320 
3,209,961 
3,132,266 
3,122,526 

* 3,061,228 
3,031,830 
3,017,761 
3,006,709 
2,984,554 
2,923,872 
2,843,145 
2,840,300 
2,836,961 
2,833,940 


Co. 


Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. .... 
Quaker Oats Co. 
E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. .......... 


Shell Oil Co. 
Sterling Drug Inc. 
Texas Co. 
S. C. Johnson & Sons Inc. 

Hiram Walker Gooderham & Worts Ltd. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Jott 
Hunt Foods Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Helene Curtis Industries Inc. 
H. J. Heinz Ce. 
Best Foods Inc. 
Secony-Mobil Oil Company inc. 

Wham. Watadany Be. Ga scccsscssesssssosseserececeees 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. ...... 
Revion Inc. 
Servtan Co. 
Phileo Corp. 
Avco Manufacturing Co. ..... 

Monsanto Chemical Co. ..... 

Sperry Rand Corp. .............. 

Miles Laboratories Inc. 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. ...... 
Borg-Warner Corp. ......cseerseeesereceeseeeeeees 
Chesebrough-Pond’s Inc. .........cccceseeceeeeeee 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Pabst Brewing Co. 
United States Steel Corp. ..........cceccee 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
Liebmann Breweries Inc. 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. ................ 
By Fe IED Gy coscccccccesecnecsssee-e ld 
Dow Ch I Co. = 
Corn Products Refining Co. 

Safeway Stores Inc. 

Andrew Jergens Co. .... 

Eastern Airlines Inc. .... 

American Airlines Inc. ..........-0csceecesseees 
Sunbeam Corp. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

California Packing Corp... 
Continental Baking Co. Inc. 

Admiral Corp. 
Sun Oil Co. 


Clorox Chemical Co. 
Trans World Airlines Inc. 


Simoniz Co. 


Time Inc. 


SISLSSLSSLSSSLSRLSSSSYIVSAMINMISSISeesssssyuyers 


TOTALS 


Total 
1954 


$112,907,265 $ 76,450,796 


38,419,810 
30,124,036 
37 496,533 
30,530,955 
28,794,198 
20,478,106 
19,297,372 
15,182,344 
16,316,826 
17,329,769 
17,729,235 
14,373,970 
13,948,941 
9,181,175 
13,008,615 
11,194,793 
12,881,469 
6,741,013 
12,227,322 
8,886,144 
6,748,754 
10,653,817 
8,645,187 
6,496,685 
8,381,117 
7,452,043 
8,208,046 
6,567,292 
6,326,840 
6,468,008 
8,381,108 
5,282,907 
7,319,026 
5,584,219 
7,266,973 
5,985,997 
6,836,108 
6,059,690 
5,955,988 
5,077,361 
5,064,553 
4,994,655 
4,873,822 
5,400,543 
6,531,656 
5,460,948 
4,789,879 
3,714,466 
4,829,543 
3,952,610 
4,377,182 
5.031,086 
1,640,730 
4,703,703 
4,029,623 
3,866,088 
3,238,092 
5,307,272 
4,435,297 
3,379,093 
2,406,832 
5,266,153 
5,315,016 
4,217,867 
5,236,117 
2,571,043 
1,936,524 
3,932,056 
3,219,405 
3,106,454 
3,736,163 
4,473,187 
3,153,626 
3,746,633 
4,144,370 
3,273,300 
3,454,354 
3,756,122 
3,149,142 


2,266,118 
3,168,256 
3,153,197 
2,456,970 
2,073,751 
1,763,789 
2,517 889 


$989,893,872 $804,840,025 
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$5,700,000, of which $2,984,554 was 
in measured media. The company 
estimates fiscal 1956 expenditures 
at slightly less, $5,500,000, and 
most of this in measured media. 

Sales for the fiscal year ending 
Oct. 31, 1956, are expected to be 
close to $14,000,000, with no pre- 
diction given as to net after taxes. 
In fiscal 1955 Hazel Bishop report- 
ed sales of $11,462,000 and sus- 
tained a net loss of $460,000; 1954 
sales were $12,000,000, yielding a 
net profit of $1,080,000. In the com- 
pany’s first year, 1950, sales were 
$714,000 with a net after taxes of 
$1,400. 

Hazel Bishop’s business life has 
been as turbulent as (1) the cos- 
metic field in which it operates 
and (2) its chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, Raymond Spector, 
who is also president and treasurer 
of Bishop’s advertising agency, 
Raymond Spector Co. Starting 
with one product, Hazel Bishop 
long-lasting lipstick, the company 
went from a standing start to a 
multi-million dollar operation in a 
few short years, moving during 
that time from private ownership 
to listing on the American Stock 
Exchange. 


e After it made a huge dent in| 
the expanding lipstick market (nip 
and tuck with Revlon for the No. 1 | 
spot for a while), Hazel Bishop lost | 
some ground, and began branching | 
out in the cosmetic business to the 
point where it now makes eight) 
products, four of which—hair 
spray, deodorant, cleanser and 
liquid make-up—were marketed | 
in the past year. 

Advertising concentration sea! 
also run the gamut in this young, 
company. With its initial success | 
achieved through the use of full- 
page newspaper ads, the company 
then turned heavily into television | 
and radio with mixed results. 

Since 1950, Hazel Bishop has. 
sponsored 15 different network | 
television shows, and reports it has 
spent $27,000,000 in advertising 
during that period, of which more 
than $21,000,000 went for television 
time and talent. “This Is Your 
Life” was launched and sponsored 
by the company for three and a 
half years. 

Unhappy with its experiences on 
the NBC television spectaculars, 
the company went back to large 
space newspaper advertising for 
a while and now is going in strong 
for audience participation shows 
on video, the newest being “On 
Your Own,” which debuted on CBS 
Dec. 22. On Jan. 3, Hazel Bishop 
begins a campaign calling for seven 
filmed one-minute spots weekly on | 
more than 200 tv stations. On the | 
present advertising schedule is 
“Beat The Clock” and page ads in| 
five women’s -magazines. 


W. R. Allen, western sales manager 
Ames Howlett, east central sales manager 
Advertising 
Henry L. Sondheim, vp and director of 

advertising 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Raymond Spector Co., New York—all 
products—Raymond Spector, account su- 
pervisor. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 1955 


Newspap $ 285,248 
M. i 39,916 
Network Television 2,843,092 
Total Measured ... 3,168,256 
Total Unmeasured 2,531,744 2,515,446 
Reported Total 
Expenditure ........5,700,000 


Borden Co., New York. The na- 
tion’s 21st largest advertiser, with 
total expenditures in 1955 estimat- 
ed by AA at about $23,000,000, of 
which $8,374,203 was in measured 
media. The previous year’s ex- 
penditures are estimated at $20,- 
000,000, of which $6,470,142 was in 
measured media. 

The company’s sales in 1955 
were $810,127,000, a figure which 
yielded a net profit of $21,654,000. 
This was a better sales perform- 


ance than in 1954, when sales to- 
taled $776,839,000 but the net 
yield was $22,724,050. 

Borden recently reported that its 
sales and earnings for 1956 will be 
the highest in its 100-year history. 
For the nine months ending 
Sept. 30, the company showed 
a net profit of $16,954,718, 5.84% 
higher than for tne corresponding 
period in 1955. Sales for the same 
period increased 7.29%, from 
$603,247,028 in 1955 to $647,247,- 
489 this year. Total sales have 
advanced sharply since 1950, when 
Borden rang up $631,114,000 for 
a net profit of $20,147,000. 


= In its annual veport for 1955, 
Borden said that in “intensified” 
advertising progra::: “strengthened 
our competitive position.” It also 
said the company will “substan- 
tially increase” its advertising ap- 
propriation during 1956. “In addi- 
tion to maintaining a_ strong 
general program in behalf of the 
Borden brand, we plan to concen- 
trate on expanded campaigns to 
promote individual products,” the 


company added. 

After pointing out that “The 
People’s Choice” and “Date With 
Life,” two network television 
shows sponsored this year, repre- 
sented “notable innovations” for 
the company, the report said: 

“Research shows that more Bor- 
den selling messages are reaching 
more people than ever before. Sur- 
veys reveal that people like and 
remember our advertising and that 
it effectively moves them to buy 
Borden products. Moreover, the 
advertising is efficient; in terms of 
effectiveness per dollar spent, it 
rates generally above other similar 
advertising campaigns.” 


® Borden lists its principal prod- 
ucts as fluid milk, an item for 
which it claims the No. 1 market 
spot, and ice cream and cheese, 
both No. 2 in their markets. Bor- 
den has been adding its share of 
new products to the American 
scene. Recently it began national 
distribution of two malted prod- 
ucts and expanded its line of gela- 
tin salads and desserts to seven, by 


adding three new varieties. They 
are “Borden’s Instant Deuble-Mal- 
ted Chocolate Malted Milk,” “Bor- 
den’s Instant Hemo,” and, “Man- 
darin Orange,” “Tomato Aspic” 
and “Grape-Cream Cheese.” 

Early this year, Borden an- 
nounced two new French dress- 
ings, one “Thick” and the other 
“Thin.” They are distributed in ti 
western states only. Near the end 
of 1954, it began -distributing a 
“unique” citrus product called 
“Orange Blossom.” Neither a con- 
centrate nor frozen, the item was 
pure fresh orange juice. But “Or- 
ange Blossom” later went to an- 
other company, and since earlier 
this year Borden has sold fresh 
orange juice under its own name. 


About a year ago, Borden an- 


nounced it was turning to motiva- 
tion research because it had be- 
come harder and harder to predict 
the likes and dislikes of consum- 
ers. 

The company’s chemical di- 
vision purchased the American 
Monomer Corp. and Monomer- 
Polymer Inc., Leominster, Mass., 


TRADING STAMPS 
WIN BY LANDSLIDE 
IN REFERENDUM 


65% Of North Dakota Voters Approve Stamps In 
First Official Test By The People Of Any State 


Consumers Themselves Give The Decisive 
Answer to Trading Stamp Opposition 


s Share of the market for Hazel 
Bishop lipstick, according to the! 
company’s own estimate, has 
slipped from 25% in 1955 to about | 
20% this year, although the com- | 
pany reports a greater volume in. 
1956 (other sources place Hazel | 
Bishop at 11%). Complexion Glow | 
has tumbled from a reported 60% | 
to 35% this year; nail polish is | 
down from 10% to around 7%;) 
compact make-up has about 22%; 
liquid make-up, 15%, according to 
the company. 

It’s too early to assign a defini- 
tive share to the hair spray, deo- 
dorant and cleanser, the company 
maintains. Under the guidance of | 
a leading industrial designer, Ha-| 
zel Bishop looks forward to its new | 
packages, termed “revolutionary” 
in the business. 

Hazel Bishop advertising is han- 
dled exclusively by the Raymond 
Spector Co. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


Donald Burr, president 
Charles Arnold, eastern sales manager 
Irving Halperin, New England sales man- 
ager 
Howard Solomon, Midwest sales manager 
Emil Heuer, southwestern sales manager 
. 


The stage was set more than a year 
ago—March 5, 1955. On that date the 
Legislature of North Dakota passed 
a tax law on trading stamps. If al- 
lowed to remain, it would have ended 
stamp distribution in North Dakota. 

This law clearly discriminated in 
favor of one group of merchants over 
another. Furthermore, it ignored the 
rights of many thousands of house- 
wives to enjoy a form of thrift con- 
tinuously popular in the state for 40 
years. 

Consumers—the people who stood 
to lose the most in this battle among 
merchants—tookahandimmediately. 
Within a short time the minimum 
7,000 signatures required for a ref- 
erendum were obtained. 


Thus it happened on Election Day, 
November 6, that the people of North 
Dakota participated in the first test 
of its kind in the United States— 
one where the people themselves 
could declare by vote their feelings 
about trading stamps. 

On the basis of popular vote, the 
approval given to stamps was an even 
greater landslide than the 1956 presi- 
dential election. 65% voted in favor 
of stamps. 

This clear-cut decision shows that 
the opposition to trading stamps does 
not come from consumers. And 
something more ...consumers every 
day express their preference fortrad- 
ing stamps and they are doing itin the 
appropriate place—the marketplace. 


* «x «x 


NORTH DAKOTA, Nov.6— Voters 
at the polls handing down their decision 
on the issue over trading stamps on the 
state’s referendum. 159,801 voted “for 
trading stamps” ; 84,319 voted ‘‘against.”” 


This report is presented in the public interest by 
The Sperry and Hutchinson Company... originator of the S&H Green Stamp 
currently being saved by over 20 million American consumers. 
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early last year. The Borden chem- principally a supplier to the auto- 


ical division manufactures a full 
line of adhesives for industrial 
application, and turns out garden 
hose, fertilizer and moulding com- 
ponents used in making plastic 
items. The chemical division ac- 
counts for only a fraction of Bor- 
den's sales and profits. 

Borden has five major agencies 
that handle national advertising 
and “many other loca! and region-: 
al agencies.” 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Advertising 
Stuart Peabody, assistant vp in charge of 
advertising and public relations 
Milton Fairman, director of public rela- 
tions 
William H. Ewen, national advertising 
manager for publications 
William Campbell, national advertising 
manager for radio and television 
Robert E. Kahl, national advertising man- 
ager for merchandising and research 
Sam Thompson, vp in charge of advertis- 
Products Co. 
ing and merchandising for Borden Food 
P. C. Jellison, advertising manager for 
industrial products 
A. V. Bauer, advertising manager for ex- 
port sales 

W. A. Foster, vp in charge of advertising 
for Borden Cheese Co. 

Gene C. Holcombe, advertising manager 
for special products division 

J. Spencer Brown, advertising manager 
of the chemical division 

William Gordon, advertising manager for 
prescription products 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Young. & Rubicam—fluid milk, 
cream, Eagle brand condensed milk, evap- 
orated milk, cheeses, Starlac, Hemo and 
many other products-—George Dippy, ac- 
count supervisor. 

Benton & Bowles—various products on 
television—Kenneth McAllister, account 
supervisor. 

Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield— 
Borden's Instant coffee, Pioneer ice cream 
division—Robert Hayes, account super- 
visor. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross—chemical divi- 
sion—George Lyon, account supervisor. 

Paul Kiemtner & Co., Newark— 
Prescription products division—Herbert 
Freet, account supervisor. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


ice 


NOwspapers .......00 $2,811,797 
1,575,628 


Farm Publications .. 62,864 107,328 
Network Television 1,983,741 4,255,206 
epneabbenstoctecnnsen 36,112 74,433 

ured ... 6,470,142 8,374,203 

Total Unmeasured 13,530,000 14,626,000 


Estimated Tota! 
Expenditure ........ 26,000,142 22,00, 203 


Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago— 
The nation’s 38th largest advertiser 
with total expenditures in 1955 es- 
timated at $15,647,000, of which 
$4,714,882 was in measured me- 
dia. In 1954 the company spent an 
estimated $14,560,000 in advertis- 
ing, of which only $3,870,034 was 
in measured media. Advertising 
expenditures in 1956 will probably 
show an increase of some 10%, 
with most of it. going into unmeas- 
ured media. 

The company is literally a giant 
among giants. From the Borg-War- 
ner Corp. nerve center in Chicago 
stem nearly 40 subsidiaries and 
divisions. Most of them are strictly 
industrial; a few reap most of their 
sales from consumer markets. 

Borg-Warner reports only con- 
solidated sales of the entire corpo- 
rate body and the record has been 
a healthy one in recent years. 


® By 1954, the company was able 
to report that sales had risen to 
$380,317,341 with a net of $24,- 
460,075. Last year, B-W recorded 
its biggest year yet with $552,192,- 
430 in sales and $41,075,784 in 
proftis. 

The fact that B-W had exceeded 
a half billion dollars in sales was 
loudly touted in the company’s 
press releases. Not even whispered 
was a well-confirmed report from 
within the company that Roy Ing- 
ersoll has long-range plans to boost 
Borg-Warner sales to at least a 
billion dollars a year. 

For the first nine months of 1956, 
sales topped the like period in 1955, 
but earnings were lower. Sales 
amounted to $435,198,113, com- 
pared with $405,798,190 last year. 
The net, however, was $21,765,- 
742, compared with $26,076,149 in 
1955. 

Borg-Warner, traditionally, was 


motive industry. Its mills and fac- 
tories scattered throughout the 
Midwest, and recently in other 
parts of the country, turn out 
thousands of parts and compon- 
ents. However, other divisions 
make heavy hardware, and recent 
acquisitions of existing companies 
have put B-W into chemicals, 
electronics, petroleum and _ re- 
search. In fact, acquisitions in the 
past few years have been so nu- 
merous that a standing B-W office 
gag is, “What did we buy today?” 

The company is directed by the 
Ingersoll family. Roy C. Ingersoll 
is chairman. Two sons hold a vari- 
ety of titles in a number of subsid- 
iary companies (Robert Ingersoll is 
president of B-W) .-Although B-W’s 
program of diversification has, in a 
sense, made each division auton- 
omous, considerable influence is 
exerted over each by the com- 
pany’s president. 

The one exception is the Norge 
division. Norge is Borg-Warner’s 
biggest producer of consumer 
goods. Its sales probably will be in 
the neighborhood of $150,000,000 
this year, or about 27% of total 
B-W sales. But its advertising will 
very likely hit $13,300,000, or 85% 
of all Borg-Warner ad spending. 


® Norge is peculiar because it is 
run by a stern-faced figure nearly 
as autocratic as R. C. Ingersoll 
himself. Judson S. Sayre, who 
breathed the first life into the 
automatic washer when Bendix hit 
the market 20 years ago, became 
Norge’s president in May, 1954. 

He was coaxed out of retirement 
by Mr. Ingersoll because the Borg- 
Warner president thought Mr. 
Sayre was the only man in the 
country who could shore up falter- 
ing Norge. Mr. Ingersoll had been 
directed by Borg-Warner’s board 
tu sell or otherwise dispose of 
Norge; its losses for five years be- 
fore 1954 amounted to millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. Sayre reversed the ledger 
from red to black in a month, and 
Norge has prospered ever since. 
Flaunting the Borg-Warner policy 
of telling little or nothing about di- 
visional activities, Mr. Sayre talks 
freely about Norge’s sales, adver- 
tising spending and other delicate 
matters, in the belief that today’s 
business climate demands such an 
attitude. 


s The Norge president adheres to 
two principles to make a business 
show a profit: The right people 
who work hard, and a sound mar- 
keting program. He brought both to 
Norge, but not without lopping off 
heads galore from vice-presidents 
on down. 

Personnel changes are too nu- 
merous to list completely but these 
are the major ones that have oc- 
curred in the past two years: 

In January, 1955. Bertil A. An- 
derson was appointed assistant 
manager of market analysis. He 
moved from Ryerson Steel, where 
he held a similar post. 


s James B. Ogden retired as ma- 
jor appliance manager of J. L. 
Hudson, Detroit, and was appoint- 
ed merchandising consultant to 
Norge in February, 1955. 

In April, 1955, Norge appointed 
a cooperative ad manager, Eugene 
B. Shields, who came from West- 
inghouse. Dan R. Nighswander, as- 
sistant general sales manager of 
Thor, moved into Norge as sales 
manager of conventional washing 
machines. J. J. Edwards came from 
Magic Chef to Norge as gas range 
sales manager. 

In that same month, Norge boost- 
ed five staff members, mostly on 
the divisional level. 


@ Early in 1956, Jack S. Pettersen 
was moved up to director of mer- 
chandising from his post as direc- 
tor of dealer development. By sum- 
mertime, Mr. Pettersen had moved 
on to Kenyon & Eckhardt as vp 
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25 Top National Newspaper Advertisers 
Rank Advertiser 1955 1954 
1 General Motors Corp. ..........cccccccccsesesesesesesene $62,587,251 $37,391,415 
EE aR a eb 29,610,982 17,999,652 
3 Chrysler Corp. 24,058,711 11,787,596 
4 Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. ..........-....0c000 9,810,168 9,815,375 
5 Colgate-Palmolive Co. .o....cccccccccecseeeees 9,335,133 10,990,482 
6 8,665,524 9,351 A4) 
7 7,946,306 7,251,400 
8 7,672,939 6,803,797 
9 7,557, Al4 3,792,542 
10 National Distillers Products Corp. .................. 7,150,000 7,240,000 
11 Studebaker-Packard Corp. o.......cccceccccseeesseeeee 6,025,371 5,121,118 
SRE TT 5,925,590 6,157,600 
13° National Dairy Products Corp. ...........0..00..--- 4,811,426 3,338,891 
Oe IE OI asics cerrcccrccnen 4,805,642 1,245,847 
15 American Tob Co. = 4,273,234 2,623,775 
TOT CLT IT 3,908,473 3,186,138 
17 BR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. ooo... ecceecceeees as 3,793,402 3,100,393 
Be I IIIT CNIRG cc cncthininnesictintptcnnsconcndasscdeans 3,528,133 2,354,007 
ES aN 2 ene ar eae i 3,407,594 2,413,462 
20 Eastern Airlines 3,400,639 2,819,776 
21 American Motors Corp. ........cccssesesreeseesesesnee 3,376,354 4,015,528 
Sin <M UI Sitecihlictsianndcecbsenpelishinensconiiceciineeteesise 3,165,454 2,971,310 
23 Standard Brands Inc 2,884,460 3,740,877 
24 Coca-Cola Co. 2,775,109 1,558,936 
25 Hiram Walker—Gooderham & Worts ............ 2,774418 1,821,078 
and merchandising director. 30% increase, while advertising 


In June, Norge dropped its pub- 
lic relations counsel, Harshe-Rot- 
man, and appointed Andrew J. 
Tobin, the Harshe account man, 
director of public relations. 

The next month, Robert J. 
Runge, director of advertising, was 
appointed to the new post of di- 
rector of advertising, publicity 
and sales promotion. This filled the 
gap created when Mr. Pettersen 
left. 


® In August, Raymond A. John- 
son, who had been with Norge 
about a year, having come from 
the now defunct Deepfreeze divi- 
sion of Motor Products Corp., was 
named sales promotion manager. 
That same month, Richard C. 
(Red) Connell, sales vice-presi- 
dent, and one of the last of the 
Norge old guard, resigned, in 
what many believe to be the final 
phase of the Sayre housecleaning. 
Harold P. Bull, Norge’s director 
of distribution, was appointed vp 
of distribution and assumed many 
of Mr. Connell’s responsibilities. 
Walter C. Fisher, field sales man- 
ager, moved up to general sales 
manager, and all’s been quiet on 
the executive front since then. 


@ Norge’s agency relations have 
been tumultuous but not nearly as 
hectic as its internal upheavals. 
One of Mr. Sayre’s customs has 
been to surround himself in Norge 
with men who have worked with 
him in the past (Harold Bull, for 
example, was a Bendix executive), 
and in June, 1955, no one seemed 
surprised when Norge pulled out 
of Tatham-Laird, where it had 
rested for only nine months (be- 
fore then, Norge was a J. Walter 
Thompson account). 

About two weeks later, Arthur 
Grossman, merchandising consult- 
ant and a longtime associate of Mr. 
Sayre (they worked together on 
Bendix), opened shop in the Mer- 
chandise Mart as an advertising 
agency. First client, of course, was 
Norge. The following year Arthur 
Grossman Advertising added 
another Borg-Warner as the result 
of Borg-Warner’s purchase of York 
Manufacturing Co. York former- 
ly was with Brooke, Smith, French 
& Dorrance. 

Norge’s spectacular comeback 
has been accompanied by an ad- 
vertising campaign that has grown 
at a furious pace. For the year 
ending May 1, 1954, Norge spent 
$4,400,000 in advertising and had 
sales of $46,000,000. A year later, 
sales had moved up to $99,000,000 
and advertising expenditures had 
nearly doubled, too—up to $8,- 
400,000. 

1956, sales had 


® By May 1, 


spending increased exactly 50% to 
$12,600,000. 

Norge is primarily a print ad- 
vertiser, with most of its ad money 
going into newspapers. In 1955, for 
example, co-op advertising was 
about $7,000,000. This year, it will 
not spend quite that much. 

Business papers also get a good- 
size chunk of Norge money, with 
some $300,000 spent this year in 
about a dozen or so publications. 
Norge ranked first in 1955 among 
all appliance advertisers in Retail- 
ing Daily and Electrical Merchan- 
dising. 

In its share of market, Norge ap- 
parently fares very well. It is re- 
ported to be in second place with 
dryers and third place with wash- 
ing machines. Its refrigerators rank 
about fifth or sixth place, and 
freezers in fourth or fifth. Ranges 
and water heaters fall much lower 
and are not considered to be im- 
portant factors in the industry. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Paul Barkmeier, director of marketing 
services 
John Drake, manager of market research 
John Muldoon, market analyst 
Public Relations 
Donn Sutton, director of public relations 
Advertising 
G. A. Shaliberg, director of advertising 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago—na- 
tional advertising—T. T. Weldon, account 
executive. 
Rogers & Smith Advertising, Chicago— 
trade advertising—Robert L. Headen. 


ATKINS SAW DIVISION 
(Indianapolis) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Carl J. Meister, exec vp 
Sales 


Burleigh L. Owens, director of sales 
Advertising 
W. J. Dye, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Bozell & Jacobs, Indiar.apolis—all prod- 


ucts— 
BORG & BECK DIVISION 
(Chicago) 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Harold Nutt, president 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Rogers & Smith Advertising, Chicago— 

all products—Robert L. Headen, account 
executive. 


BYRON JACKSON DIVISION 
(Vernon, Cal.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Robert J. Harcus, exec vp 
Norman D. Jesse, vp 
Garth F. Nicolson, vp 
Advertising 
Ross Barnett, vp in charge of advertising, 
public relations and personnel 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Ramsay, Brown & Co., Los Angeles— 
all products—John Ramsay, Jack Scott 
and Don Brown, account executives. 


CALUMET STEEL DIVISION 
(Chicago) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Boyd B. Jack, vp and general sales man- 


ager 
Leighton E. Yentzer, assistant sales man- 
ager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Rogers & Smith Advertising, Chicago— 
all products—Robert E. Headen, account 


swelled to $127,000,000, nearly a executive. 


DETECTOLAB INC. 
(Chicage) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Raymond L. Weiland, president and gen- 

eral manager 
Hugh M. Griffin, assistant sales manager 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Ross Liewellyn Inc., Chicago—all prod- 

ucts—A. L. Olson, account executive. 


HYDRALINE PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
(Detroit) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Charles S. Davis Jr., president and gen- 
eral manager 
Advertising 
Victor W. Mayer, sales and advertising 
manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Clark & Bobertz, Inc., Detroit—all prod- 
ucts— 


INGERSOLL CONDITIONED AIR 
DIVISION 
(Kalamazoo) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
F. S. Gombert, vp and manager 
R. B. Crean, vp and assistant general 


manager 
Advertising 
W. C. Walter, sales and advertising man- 


ager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
» Grand Rapids—Law- 


(Kaiamasoe) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Robert F. Schutz, vp and manager 


Anthony S. Mrozek, sales director—de- 
fense 
David H. Cissna, sales director—material 


handling 
Advertising 
Robert F. Schutz, vp and manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
The Jacqua Co., Grand Rapids—Law- 
rence Merchant, account executive. 


INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
(Chicago) 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Robert A. Anderson, sales manager 
R. T. Gustafson, sales manager for cranes 

and hoists 

J. L. Radcliffe, new products sales man- 


ager 

A. F. Freed, agricultural implements sales 
manager 

E. C. McLester, sanitary ware sales man- 
ager (contract) 

S. E. Flenner, washing machine parts sales 
manager 

W. D. Gerstacker, 


manager 
Advertising 
D. A. Badenoch, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Rogers & Smith Advertising, Chicago— 
farm implements—Robert L. Headen, ac- 
count executive. 

Robert Christopher Agency, Chicago— 
plumbing fixtures—Robert Christopher, 
account executive. 


sanitary ware sales 


INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION 
(New Castile, Ind.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Ralph W. Leigh, sales vp 
Herbert W. Axe, manager of shovel sales 
Kenneth C. Birch, manager of steel sales 
Advertising 
Harold C. Ingersoll Jr., vp and secretary 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Rogers & Smith Advertising, Chicago— 
all products—Robert L. Headen, account 
executive. 


LONG MANUFACTURING 
DIVISION 
(Detroit) 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Harry H. Whittingham, sales vp 
William L. Pringle, sales manager 
James B. Bragaw, istant sales ag 
Robert M. Purdy, assistant sales manager 
David T. Sicklesteel, manager of industrial 

sales 


Advertising 
Al E. Bigelow, assistant to the president 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Kenneth Drake Associates, Detroit—all 
products— 


MARBON CHEMICAL DIVISION 
(Gary, Ind.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Robert Shattuck, president and general 

manager 
D. M. Pratt, vp, sales manager and as- 
sistant general manager 
Advertising 
D. M. Pratt, vp, sales manager and as- 
sistant general manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Oscar P. Holtzman, Chicago—all prod- 
ucts—Oscar P. Holtzman, account execu- 
tive. 


MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS DIVISION 
(Bleomingten, Tl.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Donald N. Arndt, sales vp and advertising 

director 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Kane Advertising, 
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products—Edmund R. Kane, account ex- 
ecutive. 


MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 
DIVISION 
(Rockford, Il.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Fred M. Potgeiter, vp and sales manager 
William J. Simpson, sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Midwest Advertising Agency, Rockford 
—W. A. Pitschke, account executive. 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 
(Ithaca, N.Y.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Donald H. Spicer, vp 
Advertising 
J. A. Janekowski, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., 
Detroit—all products. 


NORGE WiVISION 
(Chicage) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Harold P. Bull, vice president in charge 
of distribution 
Sales 


Walter C. Fisher, general sales manager 

Dick O. Klein, field sales manager 

Vv. F. Peterson, laundry products sales 
manager 

Dan R. Nighswander, dryer sales manager 

Harry C. McDavitt, conventional washer 
sales manager 

Roy T. Musselwhite, range and water 
heater sales manager 

Public Relations 

Andrew J. Tobin, director of public rela- 

tions 


Advertising 
Robert J. Runge, director of advertising, 
publicity and sales promotion 
Russell F. Willie, assistant to the director 
of advertising and sales promotion 
Raymond A. Johnson, sales promotion 
manager 
John Annan, laundry products pr ti 
Robert A. Haverback, refrigerator prod- 
ucts promotion 
William J. Flick, range and water heater 
products promotion 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Arthur Grossman Advertising, Chicago— 
all pro@ucts—Arthur Grossman, account 
supervisor; Edward J. Collins, account 
executive. 


PESCO PRODUCTS DIVISION 
(Bedford, 0.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

D. R. Spotz, general sales manager 
H. T. Fielding, industrial sales manager 
R. L. Schroeder, aircraft sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
The Jayne Organization, Cleveland, O.— 
all products. 


REFLECTAL CORP. 
(Chicago) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Raymond G. Nordstrom, vp and general 
manager 
Paul H. Whitney, product manager for 
Betocel 


Roger F. Ballou, product manager for 
Alfol 

Rea E. Duncan, product manager for 
Koolshade 

Richard H. Sabel, product manager for 


roof deck 
Advertising 
Stuart A. Helfrich, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch, Chicago 
—all products—Scott Robertson, account 
supervisor; Joe Frank, account executive 


ROCKFORD CLUTCH DIVISION 
(Reckford, Tl.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Gilbert L. Christianson, exec vp and as- 

sistant general manager 
E. R. Williams, sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Midwest Advertising Agency, Rockford 
—all products—W. A. Pitschke, account 
executive. 


SPRING DIVISION 
(Bellwood, Ill.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Harry P. Troendly, president and general 


manager 
Arthur J. Welch, vp and sales manager 
Advertising 
Arthur J. Welch, vp and sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Midwest Advertising Agency, Rockford 
—all products—W. A. Pitschke, account 
executive. | 


} 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
DIVISION 
(Auburn, Ind.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
F. K. L. Johnson, contract department 
sales maneger 
Melvin R. Seavers, replacement parts sales 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Rogers & Smith Advertising, Chicago— 
all products—Robert L. Headen, account 
executive. 


WARNER GEAR DIVISION 
(Mancie, Ind.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
E. S. Russey, president and general man- 

ager 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Bob Robinson Inc., Muncie—all prod- 
ucts—J. D. Moore, account executive 


YORK DIVISION 


(York, Pa.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
A. C. Frei vp and of mar- 
keting 


Sales 
James M. Farrell, room air conditioner 
sales manager 
Advertising 
John S. Garceau, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of commercial divi- 
sion 


J. Donald Smith, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of industrial division 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Arthur Grossman Advertising, Chicago 
—all products. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 

Newspapers... $722,908 $1,982,556 
Magazin 1,887,227 1,773,304 
Farm Publications ... 159,764 112,224 
Busi Publicati 643,000 675,000 
Network Television . 457,285 oak 
QUOBOSE  cecretsereecctesteredens = 171,798 

Total Measured ........ 3,870,084 4,714,882 

Total Unmeasured 10,629,916 10,932,118 

Estimated Total 
Expenditure .............. 14,500,000 = 15,647,000 

a 


Bristol-Myers Co., New York. 
The country’s 30th largest adver- 
tiser is moving up rapidly, and 
has more than doubled its adver- 
tising budget in the last two years, 
with more than half the money 
going into television. AA estimates 
that Bristol-Myers’ total advertis- 
ing expenditures in 1955 were 
about $17,000,000, up from $13,- 
000,000 in the preceding year, and 
that they will hit around $21,000,- 
000 in 1956. Its measured expen- 
ditures rose from $8,228,640 in 
1954 to $12,116,062 in 1955. 

Sales increased from $52,266,000 
in 1950 to $62,376,000 in 1954. Last 
year, sales were $75,747,000. Net 
earnings, which were $4,405,000 in 
1950, slipped to $3,604,000 in 1954, 
and rose again last year to $4,866,- 
000. For the first six months of 
this year, the company reports 
sales of $46,357,701 and earnings of 
$2,936,846. 


® There were no new products in- 
troduced during the past year, but 
several are moving toward the test 
stage in B-M’s circle of agencies. 

This spring, Richard K. Van 
Nostrand was named assistant ad- 
vertising director, a job in which 
he will supervise the brand men 
on Ban, Vitalis Hair Cream, Minit- 
Rub, Mum Mist, Ammen’s Powder, 
Ipana, Sal Hepatica and Theradan. 

Just this month, the company 
announced the appointment of 
Clayton J. Rohrbach Jr. as adver- 
tising manager of the Bristol- 
Myers products division. Mr. Rohr- 
bach came from the R. T. French 
Co. where he was assistant adver- 
tising manager. 


® The major B-M brands are com- 
paratively long-timers. Bufferin is 
third in the headache remedy 
field, and is believed to hold about 
10% of the market. Ipana is about 
fifth in the furious dentifrice field, 
holding around 8% of the market. 
Vitalis is third in the hair tonic 
field. Among deodorants, Ban 
nabbed 6% in two years. Mum 
(8%) and Mum Mist (1%%) give 
B-M a big edge on the field. Sal 
Hepatica is the top saline laxative. 

On the agency front, Bristol- 
Myers continues to have three 
agencies: Young & Rubicam; Do- 
herty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield; 
and Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. B-M is a notably stable 
account. Y&R has the largest dol- 
lar billing; DCS&S the largest 
number of products. 

' 


® Bristol-Myers Co. has six divi- 
sions, of which only one—Bristol- 
Myers products division—is im- 
portant in an advertising sense. 
Henry P. Bristol is chairman of 
B-M Co. Lee H. Bristol is presi- 
dent; William M. Bristol Jr., exec 
vp; and Philip C. Sayres, exec vp. 
The divisions and their operating 
heads are: Bristol Laboratories, 
Frederick N. Schwartz; Sun Tube 
Co., Kenneth Leghorn; Bristol- 


-When more and more of America’s most successful 
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a message for 


advertisers who want 


to influence doctors 


medical advertisers concentrate more of their ad- 
vertising in one medical journal . . . when they place 
consistent schedules behind each of their important 
products. . . you can be sure that journal is produc- 
ing results. And this is precisely what is happening 
in MopERN MEDICINE. 

The evidence is contained in a study of MopERN 
MepIcINE advertisers over the five-year period, 
1951-55. 


In 1951, they placed in MODERN MEDICINE an average 
of 4.13 pages for each advertised product. 


In 1955, they placed an average of 9.25 pages for each 
product. Pages per product more than doubled. 
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In 1951, only 13 products were advertised 12 or more times; 
only 1 was advertised 24 times. 


In 1955, 66 products were advertised 12 or more times; 
and 15 were advertised 24 to 68 times. 


OF PRODUCTS 
ADVERTISED 12 OR 
MORE TIMES IN 

MODERN MEDICINE 


88s 8 838 


1955 


If the doctor uses, prescribes, or recommends products like 
yours... if the doctor can affect your sales curve . . . tell 
your story in MopERN MeEpicine. Year after year more 
advertisers are placing more continuous advertising sched- 
ules in this journal than in any other medical journal in 
the world. 


ADVERTISING GOES Z : 
WHERE SALES GROW gee a 


To Sell More Doctors... 
Concentrate in the Doctors’ Market Piace 


MODERN MEDICINE 


The Journal of Diagnosis and Treatment 
Minneapolis « New York +» Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles EY 
In Canada: Modern Medicine of Canada a 

In Great Britain: Modern Medicine of Great Britain 
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HOT LINE 


With the addition of NBC Radio Network’s “HOT LINE” 
Service, now in operation, radio news coverage takes on 
increased stature. An open line, linking NBC Radio Central 
to every affiliate, is ready throughout the broadcast day. 
When news breaks anywhere in the world, immediate 
notice clears all stations automatically, to bring NBC 


‘Radio audiences instant word. 


Beginning January 14th, the NBC Radio Network brings 
the nation another exclusive service: NETWORK NEWS 

ON THE HOUR. Not just a rehash of wire services, each 
broadcast will have fresh news — live, direct reports by 
NBC correspondents around the world, on-the-spot coverage 
of important local stories by Network Associate newsmen 

at NBC’s affiliates. Throughout the entire week, the first five ; 
minutes of every hour will keep America on top of the news. 


The “HOT LINE” Service and NEWS ON THE HOUR form 

a one-two news punch that will make the NBC Radio Station 
in every market THE source for swift, reliable, complete 
news coverage. This is the combination that gives listeners 
more reason than ever to keep tuned through 

the day to NBC Radio. 


Advertisers have been quick to recognize the value 

of this vital development. Bristol-Myers has purchased 
half of all the NEWS ON THE HOUR broadcasts — one of the 
biggest network buys in years. 


The dynamic energy of NBC Radio can generate sales for 
you, too. Your NBC Radio Network representative 
will tell you how. Call him today. 


RADIO NETWORK 


a service of Gf) 
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Myers International, Edward G. 
Laedwig; Luziers Inc. (a house-to- 
house cosmetic sales eompany), 
Reginald Ingram-Eiser; and Kim- 
ball Mfg., William Kimball. 

The Bristol-Myers products di- 
vision is headed by Robert B. 
Brown, president, and William M. 
Bristol III, assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
E. Lloyd Bernegger, exec vp and director 
F. H. Fletcher, assistant sales manager 
Robert J. Foley, sales promotion manager 
George McMillan, manager of special sales 
K. W. Keller, assistant to the sales man- 
ager 
Frank Hale, manager of chain store sales 
Irving Newfield, eastern sales manager 


N. a Johnson, Mid-Atlantic sales man- 
Robert Sl hter, east tral sales man- 
ager 


Burton Riordan, southwest sales manager 
R. R. Schirk, midwestern sales manager 
H. C. Wheeler, southern sales manager 
George Lee, western sales manager 
Market Research 
W. M. Bristol III, vp and director 
Product Development 
John J. Clarey, vp and director 
Advertising 
Donald S. Frost, vp and director 
R. K. Van Nostrand, assistant advertising 
director 
Clayton J. Rohrbach Jr., advertising man- 
ager for products division 
Michael K. Doherty, advertising manager 
for Ban and Vitalis Hair Cream 
John R. Cookson, advertising manager for 

Minit-Rub, Mum Mist, Ammens Powder 
Clayton J. Rohrbach, advertising manager 

for Sal Hepatica, Theradan 
Lee H. Bristol Jr., advertising manager for 

Mum, Trushay 
John P. Kennedy, advertising manager for 

Ipana 
Roger C. Whitman, advertising manager 

for Bufferin, Vitalis 
Jack S. Morgan, assistant to R. C. Whit- 

man for Bufferin 
Eugene Milano, manager of professional 
advertising 
Ida C. Stewart, director of educational 
services 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Young & Rubicam—Bufferin, Sal Hepat- 
ica, Vitalis Hair Cream-—J. Brooks Emory, 
account supervisor; Thomas R. Cox, as- 
sistant account supervisor; James Ben- 
ham, account executive (Bufferin;; Robert 
Osburn, account executive (Sal Hepatica, 
Vitalis Hair Cream). 

Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield— 
Ipana, Vitalis, Mum, Mum Mist, Theradan, 
Minit-Rub, Ammens Powder—William E. 
Steers, account group head; Harry M. Ire- 
land, account supervisor (Ipana, Mum, Vi- 


talia); Joel F. Jacobs, account supervisor 
(Mum Mist, Minit-Rub, Ammens, Thera- 
dan); Robert M. Curtis, account executive 


(Ipana, Mum); E. Payson Fairchild, ac- 
count executive (Vitalis); Kenneth Price, 
account executive (Minit-Rub, Ammens, 
Mum Mist); Martin Cechsner, account ex- 
ecutive (Theradan). 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn— 
Ban, Trushay—Len Carey, account super- 
visor; Kenneth B. Hurd, account executive 


‘Trushay, Ban). 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 1955 

Newspapers .............. .$ 922,532 $2,384,543 

eazi 2,958,607 3,519,560 
Farm Publications .. 84,793 100,400 
Network Television 2,778,271 5,023,135 
Network Radie ........ 1,484,487 1,084,179 
Outdoor ............ oa 40,245 


Total Measured .. esse , 8,228,640 12,116,062 
Total Unmeasured 4,771,360 4,883,938 


Ectimated Total 
Expenditure ......13,000,000 17,000,000 


a 

Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., 
Louisville, Ky. The nation’s 96th 
largest advertiser with total ex- 
penditures in 1955 estirnated by 
the company at about $5,011,370, of 
which $3,911,370 was in measured 
media. In 1954, the company in- 
vested about $4,627,308 in advertis- 
ing of which $3,677,368 was in 
measured media. 

Brown-Forman is the fifth larg- 
est distiller in the U.S., ranking 
just behind the so-called big four 
in the distilling industry (Seagram, 
Schenley, National Distillers and 


August, B-F bought Jack Daniel 
Distillery, Lynchburg, Tenn., and 
the Joseph Garneau Co., New York. 
Jack Daniel distills and markets 
Jack Daniel’s Tennessee sour mash | 
whiskies, and Garneau imports and | 
distributes Ushers Green Stripe) 
and Extra Scotch whiskies, Veuve 
Cliquot Yellow Label Champagne, 
Cruse Bordeau and Burgundy 
wines, Anheuser German wines, 
Garvey Sherries, and Feuerheered 
port wines. 

The Jack Daniel and Garneau 
companies are subsidiaries but are 
operated entirely independent of 
the parent company. 

B-F also operates two wholly- 
owned subsidiaries in Louisville— 
Brown-Forman Industries, and 
Blue Grass Cooperage Co. B-F In- 
dustries makes x-ray developers 
and photographic chemicals, while 
the cooperage subsidiary manu- 
facturers barrels. 

In purchasing the Jack Daniel 
and Garneau properties, B-F en- 
tered into direct competition with 
the big four in the distilling indus- 
try. B-F now has a complete line 
of liquors, domestic and imported, 
which it never had before. The 
company reportedly paid $20,000,- 
000 for Jack Daniel. 


® Just a month after acquiring the 
new properties, B-F announced 
that it stepped up its advertising 
program by between 15% and 20% 
to promote holiday packages of its 
Old Forester and Early Times 
whiskies. An intensive campaign 
is currently being conducted in 
consumer magazines, 300 newspa- 
pers and in liquor trade papers. 

B-F also expanded its Christmas 
packaging this year. The company 
brought out a new two-pack car- 
ton, a new six-pack carton (which 
it first tested in 1955) and colored 
glass decanters (Early Times 
bonds only). It also brought out 
a new Old Forester decanter and 
carton. B-F also markets 12 fifths 
of Old Forester in a contemporary 
chest of drawers, a deluxe gift 
innovation. 

The company experienced sev- 
eral changes and promotions in 
key sales, advertising and public 
relations personnel during 1955 
and this year. In July, 1955. Rob- 
inson S. Brown Jr., former director 
of B-F’s northeastern sales, was 
named exec director of personnel, 
public and trade relations. He also 
is vp and a company director. 


= In November, 1955, Carl K. 
Stenquist, who was _ regional 
merchandising manager of the 
Northeast region, was moved to 
Louisville as assistant advertising 
manager. He was replaced by Jack 
Kannapell, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager. 

Last September, Edward F. 
O’Brien, former vp of Schenley 
Distributors and Melrose Distillers, 


months ago, Ray Durrell resigned 
as public relations director of the 
company. Mr. Durrell since has 
joined Fletcher D. Richards Inc., 
New York. His job at B-F has not 
been filled. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
J. Gordon Baquie, exec vp and director 
of sales 
Edward F. O’Brien, vp of sales 
James Smith, regional sales manager, New 
York 


Hiram Walker). Sales for the fiscal 
year ending April 30 hit $77,719,- 
572 for a new sales record. This 
was a 9.8% increase over 1955 | 
sales of $70,780,854, and a healthy 
gain over sales of $73,570,139 in 
1954—B-F’s previous high sales 
year. 

Net income after taxes for 1956 
reached $2,939,886, an 11.1% in- 
crease over the 1955 net of $2,- 
645,717, and a gain over 1954 earn- 
ings of $2,889,045. 


® The company’s principal prod- 
ucts are Old Forester bonded bour- 
bon, Early Times straight bourbon 


and King blended whisky. Last 


Roger M. Coleman, r 
Louisville 

| Scott Hambleton, regional sales anenOGPR, 
San Francisco 


an 


| Thomas Harney, reg 1 sales 
Chicago 

Henry Miller, regional sales manager, 
Louisville 


William Faversham, monopoly regional 
sales manager, Louisville 

Arthur Mertens, merchandising director 

Advertising 

R. W. Moorhead Jr., vp and advertising 
director 

Peyton Hoge, advertising manager 

Carl K. Stenquist, assistant advertising 
manager 

G. F. Gleason, advertising coordinator 

Public Relations 
Robinson S. Brown Jr., vp and exec direc- 


aay 
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joined B-F as vp of sales. Two N 


25 Top Network Television Advertisers 
in 1955 
Rank Advertiser 1955 1954 
eI IIIS OG can scscinssocessnsoresssocsonsensete $33,822,228 $23,701,228 
BD CalgatePalmalive Co. ..nccicceccccsesesassesssssscceeeses 18,698,318 14,089,737 
fA TEESE S Teer eae 17,272,769 8,820,955 
3)... © Sees 15,740,246 11,540,452 
5 General Motors Corp. ..... 14,077,573 10,304,242 
DPI I GIS pricdccncsccccnccsscccsnsccniecccceveese 13,839,211 9,728,567 
7 R. J. Reymolds Tobacco Co. o.......ccccccsseeereeeeneee 12,230,666 11,828,928 
8 American Tobacco Co. . 10,703,825 9,485,152 
9 General Mills ................... 9,456,259 7,630,599 
PCT TIIILIEE,  i<s.cnccssassesintinstininsescntpavebecsssenseute 9,444,752 7,214,427 
11 American Home Products Corp. ............00 9,249,054 5,534,537 
TT ana eciceiesctanetammnceneonees 8,648,800 5,972,306 
13 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. ........cccccce eee 7 430,797 6,131,819 
14 General Electric Co. .......cccccccceeeseeseeee 7 A02,582 6,961,548 
occas eiiasiiceneatenvanensenscenese 6,446,082 6,469,859 
16 National Dairy Products Corp. .............0e0 5,917,999 5,884,217 
fy SSE | Were 5,291,324 4,010,683 
18 Bristol-Myers Co. .......... 5,023,135 2,778,271 
19 Kellogg Co. ...........c00- 4469 869 4,263,427 
20 Pharmaceuticals Inc 4,500,000 5,150,000 
21 Westinghouse Electric Corp. ..........00-ccseeeees 4,392,870 3,621,610 
Sy ff Td. sas csasencinantsiielinssoecnennevesensenceoseseeesse 4,255,206 1,983,741 
23 Swift & Co. 3,910,214 2,900,885 
24 Campbell Soup Co. ..........cccccecsseresesessennenennens 3,885,385 4,546,362 
25 Miles Laboratories 3,039,440 695,872 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago and New 
York—Old Forester, Early Times and King 
whiskies—William D. Watson and Gerald 
V. Kelleher, Chicago, account executives 
(Old Forester and King whiskies); John 
Toland, New York, account executive 
(Early Times). 


BROWN-FORMAN INDUSTRIES 
(Louisville) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


J. B. Copenhefer, exec vp 
Allen Grant, sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising, Louis- 
ville—al! services—Graham Gilmore, ac- 
count executive. 


BLUE GRASS COOPERAGE CoO. 
(Louisville) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
T. O. Helm Jr., president 
Ernest Worful, vp 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
The Mullican Co., Louisville—all serv- 
ices—Howard Perry, account executive. 


JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 
(Lynchburg, Tenn.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Reagor Motlow, president 

Winton E. Smith, general sales manager 

Advertising 
Arthur S. Hancock, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis—all 

services—David P. Ferriss, account exec- 

utive. 


JOSEPH GARNEAU CO. 
(New York) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Joseph G. Ringwalt Jr., president 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Buchanan & Co., New York—all serv- 
ices—William Dasheff, account executive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 
Newspapers ................ $1,503,530 $1,505,868 
i] 1,308,778 1,465,502 
Business Publications 90,000 90,000 
QSOS cetersqeeuin 775,000 850,000 
Total Measured ...... 3,677,308 3,911,370 


Total Unmensered 950,000 1,100,000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp., Louisville. The nation’s 64th 
largest advertiser with a total 
1955 ad budget estimated by AA at 
$9,000,000, of which $4,824,800 was 
spent in measured media. The 1954 
ad budget was about $8,000,000, 


-| AA estimates, of which $4,091,922 


was in measured media. 

Brown & Williamson is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the British- 
American Tobacco Co., London. 
The company does not publish its 
sales figures, but AA estimates that 
in 1955, sales totaled about $396,- 
000,000 and in 1954, about $322,- 
500,000. 

The company manufactures Ral- 
eigh, Viceroy, Kool, Wings and 
du Maurier cigarets; Golden Grain, 


tor of personnel, public and trade rela- 
tions 
, 


Old North State, Target, Bugler 


and Kite cigaret tobacco; Blood- 
hound and Sun Cured plug tobacco 
and Tube Rose snuff. The cigaret 
line accounts for the vast majority 
of the company’s advertising. 


# For the past two years the com- 
pany has ranked fourth in the in- 
dustry in total output. It produced 
9.7% of the industry’s cigarets in 
1954 and 108% in 1955. This 
amounted to a production percent- 
age gain last year of 14.6%, which 
was the biggest gain made by any 
company in the industry: 

The company’s top seller is 
Viceroy. This filter brand ranked 
sixth among all brands in share of 
domestic volume last year. The 
20.1 billion Viceroys sold repre- 
sented 5.3% of all cigarets sold. 
Last year, for the first time, how- 
ever, Viceroy lost its long-standing 
lead in the filter brands arena to 
Winston, which jumped from 2% 
of domestic sales in 1954 to 6% 
in 1955. 

Most recent addition to Brown & 
Williamson’s cigaret line was du 
Maurier, acquired in mid-1955 
when the company bought Colum- 
bia Tobacco Co. 


= The company reports no im- 
portant recent marketing changes 
or in its internal organization. Of 
some interest to the trade, though, 
has been Brown & Williamson’s 
recent campaign to get tv stations 
to accept 10-second station break 
ads for Kools and Viceroy that 
give the advertiser all 10 seconds 
of the screen and eight seconds of 
the sound, with the station using 
the other two seconds of sound for 
identification. Nearly 400 outlets 
have already agreed to this form- 
ula and many are using it (AA, 
July 9). 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
James C. Goodson, sales vp 
Advertising 
Joseph G. Crume, advertising vp 
Milton Rush, advertising manager 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Russel M. Seeds Co., Chicago—Raleigh 
and Wings cigarets, Sir Walter Raleigh 
tobacco—James Witherell, account execu- 
tive. 
Ted Bates & Co., New York—Kool and 
Viceroy cigarets, Tube Rose snuff—A. 


McG. Foster, account executive. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan Inc., 
Maurier cigarets—J. 


Chicago—du 
E. Fleisch, account 


executive. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1955 
$ 757,051 
931,740 
37,960 
Network Television. 2,100,306 2,171,911 
Network Radio ...... 132,314 755,878 
Outd —_—— 170,270 
Total Measured ... 4,001,922 4,824,300 
Total Unmeasured 3,909,078 4,175,200 
Estimated Total 
Expenditare ..... 8,000,000 9,000,000 


a 

California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco. The nation’s 94th largest 
advertiser, with total expenditures 
in 1955 estimated by AA at $5,- 
250,000, of which $3,309,961 was in 
measured media. Expenditures in 
1954 are estimated at $4,125,000, 
of which $2,871,854 was in meas- 
ured media. Ad expenditures in 
1956 are expected to exceed those 
of 1955 by about 15%, to reach a 
total of more than $6,000,000. 

California Packing enjoyed a re- 
cord of $249,264,630 in sales for 
fiscal 1955, which ended Feb. 29, 
1956. Sales for that year exceeded 
the $233,849,668 of fiscal 1954 by 
$15,414,962, or 6.59%. At the same 
time, production volume, measured 
on a unit or case basis, reached a 
new peak, exceeding the previous 
high by 7.26%. Sales for the first 
six months of fiscal 1956 are 13% 
ahead of the same period last year, 
and earnings for the first six 
months are 18% higher, the com- 
pany reports. 

Earnings for fiscal 1955 were 
$11,449,003, or 4.59% of net sales, 
compared with $6,586,175 before 
special credits, or 2.82% of net 
sales in fiscal 1954. Earnings for 
fiscal 1954, including special tax 
and investment gain credits of $2,- 
281,780, were $8,867,955. 


® Calpak says it is the largest 
packer of canned fruits and vege- 
tables in the world, and also mar- 
kets fruit juices, coffee, various 
food specialties and canned fish, 
principally salmon and tuna. Prod- 
ucts are sold primarily under the 
brand name, Del Monte. Operat- 
ing facilities embrace numerous 
canning and packing plants near 
sources of supply, and include 
ranches totaling 96,000 acres for 
raising fruits and vegetables. Pine- 
apple growing and canning opera- 
tions are conducted in Hawaii and 
the Philippines. Alaska Packers 
Assn., a wholly owned subsidiary, 
packs salmon in Alaska and the 
Puget Sound area. Caipak bought 
Canadian Canner, Hamilton, Ont., 
which operates 43 canneries in 
Canada, last month. Canadian Can- 
ner, now operated as a Calpak sub- 
sidiary, markets its own brand, 
Almer, as well as Del Monte prod- 
ucts. 

During 1955, Calpak introduced 
two new products, Del Monte pine- 
apple-grapefruit drink and Del 
Monte tuna, and broke the first 
national campaign for Del Monte 
stewed tomatoes, not a new prod- 
uct but one tapped for national dis- 
tribution. With the exception of 
pickles, which at present are dis- 
tributed primarily west of the 
Mississippi River, and pineapple- 
grapefruit drink, currently offered 
in a limited number of markets, 
Del Monte foods are distributed 
nationally. 

Calpak made no major market- 
ing changes during the year and 
made no significant changes in ad- 
vertising approach or agency af- 
filiation. McCann-Erickson, which 
placed the first Del Monte ad in 
The Saturday Evening Post in 
1917, has handled the account ever 
since. The company also has fol- 
lowed the same basic distribution 
and price policies for many years, 
feeling this consistency “makes for 
success.” 


@ The company also feels advertis- 
ing should keep pace with the 
growth of the company, and aims 
to follow this policy. Major media 
used include magazines, outdoor 
advertising, newspapers, transit 
advertising, tv, business publica- 
tions and farm publications. 

Network television was used in 
1955 for the first time since 1952. 
Unmeasured media used include 
heavy point of sale and merchan- 
dising material, direct mail, some 
spot radio and some co-op. 

Two major promotions were 
made when the board in July, 1955, 
elected Irving H. Granicher, for- 
merly general sales director, vp of 
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marketing, and advanced O. E. 
Seegelken from assistant general 
sales director to general sales 
director. In June of this year the 
board advanced Everett M. Runyon 
from advertising manager to direc- 
tor of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Irving H. Granicher, vp in charge of 
marketing 
Sales 
Oliver E. Seegelken, general sales director 
Ross B. Yerby Jr., assistant general sales 
director—merchandising 
Lyman C. Dunbar, assistant general sales 
director—field sales 
Myron Close, sales research manager 
Advertising 
Everett M. Runyon, director of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion 
R. G. Saysette, advertising manager 
Elmo Cerruti, sales promotion manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
McCann-Erickson, San Francisco—all 
products—Frederick H. McCrea, account 


supervisor; James W. Roddy, Thomas 
Clarke, Donald Reynolds, account exec- 
utives. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 1955 

Newspapers saticecboentulel $ 463,732 $ 364,895 

acini 2,047,204 1,938,604 

Farm Publications sennti 7,600 

P 67,950 100,000 

Network Satovisten 391,654 

I cccterctcariovinssiinenivet 292,968 507,118 

Total Measured ........ 2,871,854 3,308,961 


Total Unmeasured .... 1,253,146 =1,940,039 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure 


Campbell Soup Co., Camden. 
N. J. The nation’s 26th largest ad- 
vertiser, with total expenditure in 
1955 estimated at $20,000,000, of 
which $12,578,720 was in measured 
media. The previous year’s ex- 
penditures for advertising were 
estimated at $18,000,000, of which 
$11,567,988 was in measured med- 
ia. Current year expenditures are 
expected to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $21,000,000. 

Net sales for the fiscal year end- 
ed July 31, 1956, were $429,841,- 
220. Sales have spurted ahead in 
recent years from $260,389,083 in 
1950 to $338,667,888 in 1954 and 
$377,590,198 in 1955. 

Net earnings for fiscal 1956 
showed only a 3.1% gain, however, 
due to the eastern tomato crop 
failure in 1955 and to costs inci- 
dent to integrating the newly ac- 
quired Swanson business _ into 
Campbell operations. Net after 
taxes was $29,243,557 in fiscal 
1956; $29,133,197 in 1955; $23,563,- 
257 in 1954 and $26,116,147 in 
1950. 


® Incorporated in 1922, Campbell 
was privately owned prior to No- 
vember, 1954. It now has almost 
18,000 stockholders and is current- 
ly engaged in a major expansion 
and development program. In May, 
1955, it acquired C. A. Swanson & 
Sons. The Swanson creamery and 
margarine operations were sold in 
order to concentrate on Swanson’s 
canned and frozen convenience 
foods. 

Also in the spring of 1955, 
Campbell achieved national dis- 
tribution of its own line of five 
frozen soups. About the same time, 
the Franco-American labels were 
redesigned and two new products 
added: Spaghetti with meat balls 
and spaghetti sauce with mush- 
rooms. During the year, Campbell 
tested FR-8 juice, a blend of eight 
fruit juices. After testing it in both 
canned and frozen forms for a few 
months, the company abandoned 
the product. 

During 1956, Campbell intro- 
duced five new foods under the 
Swanson label. Three were froz- 
en (chicken a la king, blueberry 
pie and peach pie) and two were 
heat processed (chicken a la King 
and chicken fricassee). The com- 
pany also reports it has developed 
a dozen other new convenience 
foods that will be market tested in 
the coming months. 


® Last spring the company began 
supplying 11 of its soups for coin- 
operated soup-vending machines 
installed throughout the U.S. and 
Canada by private vendors. 
During 1955, Campbell deter- 
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mined to increase the frequency 
of soup servings in the average 
family from one or two per week 
to two or three. Then in 1956, the 
company raised its goal and began 
headlining its ads, “Soup once a 
day ...every day,” backed up by a 
campaign showing 21 new ways to 
serve soup—including Soup on the 
Rocks, and a revived 40-year-old 
campaign for soup for breakfast. 

The Campbell Kids, now 51 
years old, have been starred in an 
expanded advertising, merchandis- 
ing and publicity program for the 
past two years. 

The company made several ma- 
jor changes in marketing person- 
nel. When the Swanson company 
was acquired, its president, Clark 
Swanson, was named vp in charge 
of a new Campbell marketing di- 
vision for frozen foods. In Febru- 
ary, 1954, Mr. Swanson retired, 
along with Clarence Eldridge, exec 
vp in charge of sales, advertising, 
jmarketing and research. Mr. 
|/Swanson continues as a director 
and both he and Mr. Eldridge are 
continuing to serve the company as 
consultants. 


= On March 1, 1956, John A. Mc- 
Glinn Jr., formerly product mar- 
keting manager, was elected to 
the new post of vp of marketing. 
H. G. Scowcroft, previously prod- 
uct marketing manager, was ap- 
pointed to the new post of direc- 
tor of marketing development. W. 
B. Nixon, vp of sales, was made 
responsible for sales of frozen 
foods as well as heat processed 
foods. 

Campbell Soup is the largest 
manufacturer in the U.S. and Can- 
ada combined of heat processed 
soups, spaghetti, macaroni, blend- 
ed vegetable juices, frozen pre- 
cooked dinners and frozen meat 
pies. It is the second largest proces- 
sor of canned pork and beans and 
tomato juice. 

Under the Campbell label, it 
now manufactures 23 heat proc- 
essed condensed soups, 12 ready- 
to-serve soups (for restaurant 
use); seven frozen soups, tomato 
juice, pork & beans, and ketchup 
(in Canada only since 1954). It 
also manufactures V-8 cocktail 
juice and six Franco-American 
products. Under the Swanson la- 
bel, it produces seven heat proc- 
essed poultry products and 12 
frozen products. 

In its agency lineup, the company 
made one addition and one shift: 
Tatham-Laird was retained to 
handle the Swanson products, 
while on Aug. 1, 1956, the Franco- 
American line was moved from 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, New 
York, to Leo Burnett Co., Chicago, 
the agency handling Campbell’s 
frozen soups and tomato juice. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 

John A. McGlinn Jr., marketing vp 

H. G. Scowcroft, director, marketing de- 
velopment 

Henry Stevens, product marketing mean- 
ager, heat processed soups 

E. A. Vassallo, product marketing man- 
ager, pork and beans, V-8, tomato juice, 
Swanson heat processed products 

M. C. Pollock, product marketing manag- 
er, frozen products 

K. L. Horstmyer, product marketing man- 
ager, American products 


Sales 
William B. Nixon, sales vp 
Public Relations 
George Strawbridge, public relations di- 
rector 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York—Campbell’s heat processed soups 
—McDonald Gillespie, account supervisor; 
Jim Damon (tv commercials), Paul Lideen 
(sales promotion), Hi Brown (marketing, 
tv programming); and Bruce Armstrong 
—_: account executives. 

Burnett Co., Chi -C: Ib 
Pann soups, Campbell’s tomato . juice, 
Franco-American products and “quality 


juice) and Frank Simpson (Franco-Amer- 
ican products), account executives. 

Grey Advertising Agency, New York— 
Campbell Kid vid Rand, 


account supervisor; J. C. Ianiri, account 
executive. 


Needham, Louis & SBrorby, Chicago— 
Campbell’s pork & b: .ns, V-8 vegetable 
juices—F. W. Stetson, .ccount supervisor; 


E. W. Hobler, accoun' executive. 
Robert Otto & Co. New York—export 
—Richard Batten, account supervisor. 


Tatham-Laird, Chics so—Swanson prod- 
ucts—R. F. Linder, «ccount supervisor; 
James McEdwards ani George Schaefer, 
account executives. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 
Newspapers ................ $1,367,374 $2,344,703 
Magazines .................... 5,081,057 6,299,390 
Farm Publications ... 43,800 
Network Television ‘.546,362 3,885,385 
Network Radio ........ 573,195 5,442 


Total Measured 

Total Unmeasured 

Estimated Total 
Expenditure 


a 

Carnation Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
The nation’s 751) largest adver- 
tiser with a total 955 expenditure 
estimated by AA at $7,699,036, of 
which $6,849,036 was spent in 
major media. The 1954 ad budget 
was $6,701,931, AA estimates, of 
which $5,601,931 was spent in 
major media. 

In its 1956 advertising, Carna- 
tion leans heavily toward tv. Net- 
work tv will get 30% of its total 
budget this year and spot tv 15%. 
Newspapers’ share will be 14% 
and magazines will garner 15%. 
Network radio is slated for 7% 
and “other measured media” will 
get 4%. Another 15% is planned 
for unmeasured media. 

Carnation’s 1955 sales were 
$329,248,299 and its net after taxes 
was $8,070,373. This represents a 
good gain over 1954, when sales 
were $310,037,852 and the net 
after taxes was $7,746,826. These 
two years show a marked change 
in the company’s sales-profit ratio 
when compared with 1950. In that 


ow 1) 567,988 12,578,720 
+ 432,012 7,421,280 


year, sales were $256,325,931, low- 
er than either 1954 or 1955, but the 
net after taxes was $9,484,113, 
higher than either 1954 or 1955. 


s For the first half of 1956, Car- 
nation’s sales were $174,051,822 
and the net after taxes was $3,- 
902,300. By comparison, sales for 
the first half of 1955 were $157,- 
410,175 and the net after taxes 
was $3,662,750. This shows a steady 
gain in both sales and profits at 
about the same pace as the 1955 
gain over 1954. 

Carnation produces a wide range 
of fresh and processed milk prod- 
ucts, cereals, Friskies dog and cat 
food, and Simple Simon frozen 
pies. The Albers Milling Co., a 


29 


subsidiary of Carnation, makes ce- 
reals and feeds. 

Additions to the company’s line 
in the last year have been a new 
instant chocolate drink, Friskies 
cat food and Simple Simon frozen 
pies. The Simple Simon line was 
added in June of 1955 when Car- 
nation bought Mrs. Lee’s Pies Co., 
Los Angeles. 


® Recent switches in the company 
ad executive line-up were the 
appointments of D. H. Arvold 
as general ad manager for a 
product group and G. A. Honold 
as a product advertising manager 
and L. R. Johnson as an asso- 
ciate product advertising manager. 
There have been no major mar- 


Modern nationwide Direct Selling is 
big! Eight to nine billions’ yearly 
volume big, and versatile, too. Few 
products or services aren't suited 
to it, and a big-ticket price makes 
no difference—today's Direct Sell- 
ing Specialist can sell anything you 
can sell him. What's the secret of 
selling him? Send today for a free 
copy of “The Truth About Modern 
Direct Selling’’ and find out in 
mere minutes of reading time. It's 
most authoritative text on modern 
Direct Selling, filled with facts all 


Authoritative Free Book Discloses 
Secrets of Nationwide Direct Selling Success 


sales executives and agency ac- 
count men should know. Write for it 
today on business letterhead; learn 
why this powerful nationwide dis- 
tribution force adds volume fast, 
perils no part of present over-the- 
counter retail sales, can be tested 
virtually cost-free. Just pin, paste 
or staple this ad to your letterhead 
and mail to: SPECIALTY SALESMAN, 
The Magazine of modern Direct 
Selling; Room 812-12, 307 N., 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


“Hitch” Your Natural-Color Video Commercial 
to a First Run Feature Picture 
in a First Run Motion Picture Theater 


in Theaters 


“Oast To cons" 


°F Regional if Desité 


For About $5.00 per Thousand Viewers You Get... 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST CAPTIVE AUDIENCE 


TIME—7 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


AUDIENCE—a captive audience comfortably seated with eyes glued to 
the screen. 


COMPETITION—none—only four or less non-competitive advertisers. 
LOCATION—the big, wide screen of first run theaters, showing first run 
pictures. 


.. AMERICA’S BIGGEST DIMENSION FOR 


COMPLETE ADVERTISEMENTS 


You can do a powerful job of selling when you are the only advertiser in 
your field using the complete unified forces of sight, sound, and action—in 
full color video—on America’s biggest theater emveene~-with @ captive 
audience that cannot escape your message. 


For more information contact: 


MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 


1032 Carondelet St. 


70 East 45th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


APA 


Qa 


New Orleans, Le. 


193 Walton St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ge. 
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keting or distributing changes re- 
cently, the company reports. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


Chapstick pretty well divide the 
chapped lips treatment market. 
Pond’s creams and Angel Face are 
thought to be the No. 1 sellers in 
their fields, with the rest of their 


| 
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Rank Advertiser 


25 Top National Magazine Advertisers 


1954 
$18,905,277 


1955 
$23,918,557 


Chrysler Motors Corp. came high- 
er-level changes. In May, 1956, 
K. T. Keller resigned as board 
chairman (the post is yet to be 
filled). 


_ R. Brubaker, sa! f " BD IY CII GOI, cc sensos saceiccececceccsncccccseczeeve 2 
R. R. Brubaker, sales vp for grocery prod s Corp. eee rapt nab Then E. C. Row, p ne 


ucts 

H. C Arnest, assistant sales vp for gro- 

G C. Catledge, general saies manager 
for grocery products 
cery products ; 

M. A. Matthews, assistant sales vp for 
fresh milk and ice cream 

J. F. Bryant, general sales manager for 
fresh miik and ice cream 

G. A. Ensminger, assistant sales vp, Al- 
bers feeds 

R. F. Murphy, national sales manager, 
frozen foods division 

Advertising 

L. R. Johnson, associate product advertis- 
ing manager 

P. H. Willis, advertising vp 

D. H. Arvold, product group general ad- 
vertising manager 

G. A. Honold, product advertising man- 


ager 

R. D. Moore, product advertising 

E. A. Gumpert, product group general 
advertising manager 

H. M. Shackelford Jr., product advertis- 
ing manager 

H. R. Chamberlin, associate product ad- 
vertising manager 

D. K. McCourt, product advertising man- 


ager 
R. J. Davis, product advertising super- 

visor 
G. S. Thompson, administrative assistant 

advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Los Angeles—dairy 
products, cereals, dog and cat foods, fro- 
zen foods and Albers feeds—Norman F. 
Best and Melvin Smith, account super- 

visors. 

Harris & Montague Advertising, Salt 
Lake City—Morning and Columbine brands 
of evaporated milk—R. T. Harris, account 
supervisor. 

Baker Advertising Agency, Ltd., Toron- 
to-—all Canadian advertising—W. E. Trim- 
bile, account supervisor. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1955 
Newspapers $1,671,578 
Magazines 


Network Television 

Network Radio 

Outdoor 
Total Measured 
Total Unmeasured 1,100,000 
Estimated Total 


Expenditure ....... 6,701,931 


Chesebrough-Pond’s Inc., New 
York. The nation’s 49th largest ad- 
vertiser, with total domestic and 
foreign expenditures in 1955 esti- 
matea at $12,000,000, of which 
$4,107,620 was in measured me- 
dia. The previous year’s expendi- 
tures are estimated at $7,197,904, 
of which $3,197,904 was in meas- 
ured media. 

The result of a merger of two 
closed corporations, Chesebrough- 
Pond’s reports no sales figures. 
In 1955, the company reported 


gross earnings at $29,044,693 and a 
net income of $2,970,643. Sales for | 


1955 are estimated at $50,000,000. | 5 


The merger, in July, 1955, com- 
bined a 75-year-old company 
(Chesebrough) with one in busi- 
ness 109 years (Pond’s). It has 
been followed by the establish- 
ment of an international division, 
the purchase a few months ago of 
the Pertussin cough remedy com- 
pany and a continuing consolida- 
tion and integration of the two 
companies. 


@ Chesebrough, which has never 
had a domestic sales force, is ex- 


pected to cancel its distribution 
contract with the Colgate-Palmol- | 
ive Co. and use the expanding | 
Pond’s force. The company has 
also been busy in new product 
| development. | 

On the Chesebrough side, the | 
principal products are Vaseline | 
brand hair tonic, cream hair tonic, 
petroleum jelly, Lip Ice and Per- 
tussin. Pond’s sells cold cream, 
vanishing cream, Dry Skin Cream, 
Angel Skin, Angel Face, Lips, 
Skin Freshener, cleansing tissues, 
face powder and other cosmetic 
items. 

Three hair dressing products ac- 
count for about 60% of the total 
men’s market and Vaseline seems 
to vie monthly for the No. 1 spot, 
usually coming out on top. Vase- 
line petroleum jelly has virtually 
the entire market for that type 


product. Vaseline Lip Ice and 


line spread out along the share of 
market ladder. 


®Vaseline and Pond’s products 
are manufactured in 36 countries 
and sold in 125 countries. For this 
extensive operation the company 
had active advertising programs 
last year in 117 countries and ter- 
ritories, employing 36 advertising 
agencies in 30 languages for a 
program which it called’ the 
“heaviest” in its history 

In the U. S., the comnany uses | 
three agencies—McCann-Erickson 
for Vaseline products, J Walter 
Thompson for Pond’s and a new- 
comer, Compton Advertising, for 
three unnamed new products 

Pond’s has usually emphasized 
radio, magazines and television in 
its schedule. Chesebrough this 
year adopted a new policy of go- 
ing in for television spots and 
programming, including adult 
westerns like “Adventures of Jim 
Bowie” and “Cheyenne.” In the 
international field, local maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio and mov- 
ie trailers continue as the primary 
media in most markets. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 

E. D. Lane, vp and director of sales 

F. H. Orr, general sales manager 

E. F. Weigand, merchandising and pro- 

motion manager 

S. Young, manager of syndicate sales 

R. E. Tyriver, manager of grocery sales 
W. Dubin, merch disi 4 for 

Pond's products 
C. Hearn, brand merch 

for Vaseline products 
R. T. Hulsey, eastern sales manager 
F. B. Bamer, central sales manager 
T. J. Goode, southern sales manager 
W. F. Burr, pacific sales manager 

Advertising 
Albert Richardson, vp in charge of adver- 
tising 
Eugene J. Reilly, advertising manager for 

Vaseline brand products 
W. M. Cook Jr., advertising manager for 

Pond's products 
Charles S. M. Quigley, international ad- 

vertising manager 
H. C. Thompson, assistant international 

advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

McCann-Erickson, New York—all Vase- 
line products and Pertussin—William 
Breen, account supervisor; Peter Schaef- 
fer and Lawrence Puchta, account exec- 
utives. 

J. Walter Thompson, New York—Pond's 
products—John Monsarrat, account super- 
visor, Sam Wolf, account executive. 

Compton Advertising—three unnamed 
new products—Orville Chase, account su- 
pervisor; Richard Satterfield and James 
Bennett, account executives. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 

1955 

$1,444,949 
1,314,206 
87,100 
1,186,365 
75,000 
4,107,620 
8,000,000 


12,107,620 


diei 


Newspapers 
Magazines .... 


+ bi 


Netwerk Television 
Network Radic 
Total Measured .. 
Total Unmeasured 4,000,000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ........ 7,197,904 


Chrysler Corp., Detroit. The 
country’s No. 5 corporation, meas- 
ured in sales, Chrysler ranks fifth 
as an advertiser. 

In 1955, it spent more than $68,- 
500,000 in advertising, of which 
$54,629,722 was in measured 
media. This represented a huge 
increase over 1954, when the cor- 
poration spent less than $43,000,- 
000, $32,669,711 of it in measured 
media 

Advertising expenditures’. in 
1956 should approach $80,000,000, 
with more than $60,000,000 going 
into measured media. 


@ The huge expansion in Chrysler 
advertising during 1955 ' was 
largely concentrated in two media, 
newspapers and television. The 
company more than doubled its 
newspaper investment, compared 
to 1954, and it spent nearly twice 
as much on network tv. It also 
spent considerably more in maga- 
zines and direct mail and on 
shows and exhibits, such as Chrys- 
ler division’s traveling “fashion 
show.” 

An indication of who spent the 


Genefal Foods Corp. ............... 
| a = RE ae 
Chrysler Corp. 
Ford Motor Co. .. — 
Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd. ........ adatetingienn 
a. Si 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ............ 
CRI I OG vaiseesinccdestinctintacncecoccsccccosccenee 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ...... 
GGTTRE TREES GR. ceccecencsceveccosesscececccsccorsceee 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. .........ccccccccseceees 
National Distillers Products Corp.* 

Radio Corp. of America 


10,909,408 


8,981,261 
8,073,403 
7,656,469 
7,134,040 
6,761,443 
6,299,390 
5,169,056 
4,792,863 
4,768,411 
4,670,000 
4,111,067 
3,846,482 


8,805,136 
7,051,899 
6,946,206 
6,585,36) 
5,983,813 
5,145,819 
5,081,057 
3,997,865 
3,832,943 
4,399,432 
4,320,000 
2,829,870 
3,449,954 


General Mills Inc. 


Colgate-Palmolive Co. .....c:cccescssseseseeseneeeeenees 


3,577,528 3,239,713 


3,573,312 2,936,227 


Stondard Brands Inc. 
Schenley Industries 


3,523,550 3,283,830 


lah 


& Joh 


I GI. erescmnscsntececrccssncccesces 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. ........c.-0c+e0+ 


2,958,607 
2,726,079 
3,714,071 


3,519,560 
3,337,469 
3,214,680 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. ........... 
P. Lorillard Co. .... 


National Dairy Products Corp. ........ 


2,862,317 
2,439,924 
2,781,481 


3,005,438 
2,677,615 
2,627,891 


Studebaker-Packard Corp. ............. 


counts offered by many magazines. 


*The National Distillers figures in the above table were supplied by the adver- 
tiser. They are considerably lower than those found in P.I.B. reports, which show 
$4,807,395 for 1954 and $5,227,958 for 1955. P.1.B. measures magazine adver- 
tising at the onetime rate, making no allowances for possible frequency dis- 


2,566,081 1,257,536 


money is given in this product 
breakdown of 1955 expenditures 
in magazines, newspapers and net- 


200,000; Dodge, $13,000,000; insti- 
tutional and general promotion, 
$8,000,000; Chrysler & Imperial, 
$7,800,000; DeSoto, $6,000,000; and 
Dodge trucks, $1,300,000. 

Chrysler’s sales in 1955 reached 
a record of $3,466,222,000. In re- 
cent years the company’s sales 
curve has been irregular. From 
$2.2 billion in 1950, sales climbed 
ito $3.3 billion in 1953, 
drastically to $2.1 billion in 1954, 
'and returned to a new record last 
year. 


s Earnings have followed a sim- 
ilar pattern. A dismal $18,500,000 
in 1954, they exceeded $100,000,- 
000 a year later. 

In 1956, Chrysler, like the other 
auto companies, suffered a decline. 
For the first nine months unit de- 
liveries of cars were a third lower 
than in 1955 and nine-months sales 
of $1,858,000,000 were a quarter 
|lower than in the same period of 
| 1955. Net earnings fell off 90%, to 
labout $6,300,000 for the three 
| quarters. 

By “tradition,” Chrysler has had 
| about a 20% share of the U. S. 
|new car market, as in 1953. The 
|corporation fell far below that in 
1954, to less than 13% of the 
market. It climbed back to nearly 
17% in 1955, setting a sales record 
of almost 1,400,000 passenger cars. 
In a generally sagging market, 
Chrysler should stay around 16% 
in 1956. 


| 


| Chrysler also accounts for about 
|7% of U. S. truck sales with the 
| Dodge line, and markets Chrysler 
marine and industrial engines, 
Airtemp heating and _ cooling 
equipment, Amplex-Oilite pow- 
dered metal products, Cycleweld 
adhesive and its own (MoPar) 
parts. Defense business in 1955 
amounted to 5.6% of revenues. 

A subsidiary, Chrysler of Cana- 
da, has been expanding rapidly; 
it held a 23% share of the Canadi- 
an market last year. Relatively 
inactive in the international field, 
Chrysler has recently shown new 
interest in that area, especially 
the Latin American and European 
markets. In Oct. 1956, it appointed 
McCann-Erickson (International) 
to handle export advertising for 
the corporation, succeeding Ross 
Roy Inc. 

In the last two years, Chrysler 
has been making strenuous efforts 
to maintain and improve its po- 
sition as one of the “Big Three” 


work television: Plymouth, $13,-| 


sagged | 


}auto makers. Guided partly by 

McKinsey & Co., management 
| consultant, President L. L. Colbert 
has been at work on a “divisional- 
ization” program to give more au- 
tonomy to the key divisions. Later 
|came countermoves aimed at 
| strengthening and elaborating the 
corporate marketing staff. 


s Plymouth has been a special 
object of concern, and the company 
has been persistently trying to de- 
velop separate dealer franchises for 
that division. In 1955, Robert C. 
Somerville, sales vp of the Dodge 
division, was moved into the cen- 
tral organization as executive di-| 
rector of markets to gradually de- 
velop separate dealerships for all 
Chrysier auto divisions, particular- 
ly Plymouth. 

This effort ran into difficulties 
and a drastic new measure was 
taken in 1956, aimed both at build- 
ing volume sales of Plymouth and 
streamlining the corporation’s en- 
tire marketing process. - 

A new marketing organization, 
officially titled Chrysler Motors 
Corp., but colloquially labeled “the 
marketing group,” began opera- 
tions Nov. 1. Its major assignments 
were simple, and vast: To market 
all of the corporation’s automotive 
products and to take charge of the 
effort to establish separate dealer- 
ships for the different lines. 


® The new corporation now buys) 
all cars from the divisions and 
sells them to the dealers in accord- | 
ance with both dealer orders 
and corporate marketing needs. 
Through its area directors it also 
writes and assigns all dealer fran- 
chises, with a view especially to 
strengthening Plymouth’s division. 


In effect, the group is Chrysler’s 
new field selling organization. Re- 
gional Managers of the divisions 
now report to area directors of | 
Chrysler Motors Corp., and divi- 
sional sales vps are instructed to 
concentrate on product develop- | 
ment, advertising and sales promo- 
tion. 
Finally, the new unit is also’ 
charged with over-all market 
planning and analysis. 


® Byron J. Nichols, Mr. Somer- 
ville’s successor as Dodge sales 
chief, was put in charge of Chrys- 
ler Motors Corp. as general man- 
ager—group marketing. Arthur 
Nielsen, DeSoto general sales man- 
ager, became director of field 
operations, and four other top di- 
visional sales people were moved 
in as area field directors. 


Previous to the creation of 


Chrysler of Canada, was named 
to the new post of administrative 
vp, directly under the president 
and with all divisional heads re- 
porting to him. 

At the same time, the whole 
automotive end was gathered to- 
gether under William C. Newberg, 
formerly president of Dodge, now 
automotive group vp reporting di- 
rect to Mr. Row. When Chrysler 
Motors Corp. was formed it be- 
came one of Mr. Newberg’s 
charges, and an important plan- 
ning and sales control implement 
for him and Mr. Row. 


® Result of all this was a com- 
paratively tight-knit structure at 
Chrysler, which formerly hadn’t 
had much structure at all. And 
changes are still going on. A new 
vp for marketing is expected to be 
named soon to help administer the 
big new marketing organization. 

Another important new office 
at Chrysler is that of vp in charge 
of dealer relations, filled by 
Charles L. Jacobson, who reports 
to the president. This appointment 
accompanied liberalization of the 
basic Chrysler dealer franchise. 

In other marketing changes, 
James Carmine, former president 
of Philco Corp., was named con- 
sultant to the corporation on mer- 
chandising and marketing. Richard 
E. Forbes came from General Elec- 
tric to become director of corpo- 
rate advertising and sales promo- 


| tion. 


® Along with the central office 
changes went a continuing high- 
level turnover in the divisions. 
DeSoto, for example, Icst two gen- 
eral sales managers in a year by 
transfer. Chrysler division’s gen- 
eral sales manager (E. M. Braden) 
and sales manager (C. P. Noonan) 
both left to occupy high posts in 
the marketing group. 

In general, the positions of sales 
manager and general sales manag- 
er have been abolished, their oc- 
cupants moving up into the new 
marketing corporation. 

There have been no advertising 
agency changes at all comparable 
fo the upheaval in the company. 
Aside from the appointment of a 
new export agency, there was one 
other change: The parts & equip- 
ment division appointed N. W. 
Ayer & Son to succeed Ross Roy 
Inc. 

Chrysler’s institutional and gen- 
eral promotion advertising contin- 
ues to function separately from the 
hew marketing corporation, under 
Richard E. Forbes as director of 
advertising. 

Here are the key marketing per- 


/sonnel of Chrysler Corp. and its 


main divisions: 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Marketing and Sales 
William C. Newberg, group vp—auto- 

motive 

William J. Bird, sales assistant to group 
vp—automotive 

Charles L. Jacoson, vp—dealer relations 

(Chrysler Motors Corp.) 

Byron J. Nichols, general manager—group 
marketing 

‘Arthur B. Nielsen, director of field oper- 
ations—group marketing 

Cc. P. Noonan, eastern area director, mar- 
keting group field operations (New 
York) 

E. M. Braden, central area director, mar- 
keting group field operations (Detroit) 

H. L. Shuster, Midwest area director, 
marketing group field operations (Chi- 
cago) 

E. P. Letscher, western area director, mar- 
kpting group field operations (Los 
Angeles) 

D. R. Crandall, director of new vehicle 
sales 

Lawrence E. Nelson, director of market- 
ing staff 

J. A. Lawson, director of market analysis 

R. Welch, director of promotions program- 
ming 

Advertising 

Richard E. Forbes, director of advertising 
and sales promotion 

J. R. Barlow, advertising manager 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
McCann-Erickson, Detroit—institutional 
—Richard Farricker, account executive. 
Ross Roy Inc., Detroit—sales and serv- 
ice training aids—Carroll F. Sullivan, vp 
in charge. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
J. W. Minor, vp in charge of sales 
W. Hartgill Wilson, assistant to sales vp 
Advertising 
L. W. Hagopian, director of advertising 
and sales promotion 
James C. Zeder Jr., advertising manager 
for radio & tv 
J. G. O’Brien, manager of dealer co-op 
advertising 
James Wangers sales promotion manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Detroit—all prod- 
ucts—John W. Gardenson, account exec- 
utive. 


DODGE DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Lee F. Desmond, vp in charge of sales 
J. B. Naughton, assistant sales manager 
for field operations (trucks) 
Advertising 
W. D. Moore, assistant sales manager in 
charge of advertising & sales promotion 
A. C. Thomson, advertising manager 
W. L. Kessinger, advertising manager for 
trucks 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Grant Advertising, Detroit—passenger 
cars—L. R. McIntosh, account executive. 
Ross Roy Inc., Detroit—trucks—Wil- 
liam Gerstenberger, account executive. 


DESOTO DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
J. B. Wagstaff, vp—sales 
Paul Herpolsheimer Jr., assistant general 
sales manager 
Advertising 
James L. Wichert, director of advertising 
and sales promotion 
R. Goodwin, advertising manager 
Robert G. O’Hara, sales promotion man- 
ager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, De- 
troit—all products—Robert Anderson, ac- 
count executive. 


CHRYSLER DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Cc. E. Briggs, vp in charge of sales 
Advertising 
B. R. Durkee, director of advertising & 
merchandising 
J. H. Caron, advertiisng manager 
Clifford C. Lockwood, administrative 
manager of advertising and merchan- 
dising 
Godfrey H. Miller, sales promotion man- 


ager 
Jack B. Huntress, merchandising mana- 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
McCann-Erickson, Detroit—Chrysler and 
Imperial cars—Paul Foley, account super- 
visor; R. M. Ellis, account executive 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PARTS DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 
T. E. Waterfall, president 
Advertising 
R. A. Geer, advertising manager 
S. J. Henning, merchandising and sales 
programs 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Detroit—MoPar 
parts—George Malcomson, account exec- 


AIRTEMP DIVISION 
(Dayten) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


J. F. Knoff, vp—sales 
Advertising 
M. A. Morris, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Grant Advertising, Dayton—heating, 
cooling and refrigeration equipment—vV. 
P. Black, account executive. 


AMPLEX DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 
D. B. Martin, vp—sales 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Zimmer, Keller & Calvert, Detroit—Oilite 
powered metal products—(Richard Long, 
account executive. 


MARINE & INDUSTRIAL 
DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Advertising 
William M. Vollendorf advertising man- 
ager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Zimmer, Keller & Calvert, Detroit— 
Richard Long, account executive. 


CHRYSLER CORP. OF CANADA 
(Teroente) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Ross Roy of Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
—H. J. G. Jackson, account executive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


Newspapers ............ . 
Magazines . 8,981,261 
Farm Public 435,241 
fi Pub 636,500 
Network Television 8,820,955 17,272,769 
Network Radic ...... 1,867,212 1,680 ,000* 
OUtdOOr eeeccceees 2,239,349 1,565,240 


Total Measured 32,669,711 54,629,722 
Total 


Unmeasured . 10,000,000 14,000,000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ...... 42,669,711 68,629,722 


*Projected on basis of PIB measure of 
first 7 months. 


Clorox Chemical Co., Oakland, 
Cal. The country’s 99th largest ad- 
vertiser, with total expenditures 
in 1955 estimated at approximate- 
ly $4,000,000, of which $3,017,761 
was in measured media, princi- 
pally newspapers and magazines. 
The rest of Clorox’ ad ‘funds went 
into co-op expenditures with its 
distributors. The previous year’s 
expenditures were an estimated| 
$3,800,000, of which $2,914,749 was 
in measured media. 

In July of this year Clorox 
moved into television for the first 
time, and currently is spending in 
that medium at the rate of an es- 
timated $500,000 over a six-month 
period. This year the company’s 
commissionable ad expenditures 
are expected to hit about the $3,- 
500,000 mark. Co-op ad expendi- 
tures should add between $1,000,- 
000 and $1,250,000 to the total. 
Added to this will be another 
$100,000 in point of sale material. 
Clorox also puts some if its ad 
funds in such collateral services as 
a “cradle car” service for mothers 
of new babies and a homemakers’ 
guild. 


® Clorox makes one _ principal 
product—and that’s its name. A 
liquid solution for cleaning, wash- 
ing and bleaching purposes, it is 
designed also for use as a germi- 
cide, deodorant and disinfectant. 
Clorox Chemical’s net sales for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
totaled $36,409,198, as compared 
with total sales of $33,874,181 in 
fiscal °55. Net profit in fiscal ’56 
was $2,032,862; in 55 it was $2,- 
041,252. 

In recent years Clorox has be- 
come more “marketing minded.” 
Up until four years ago William 
J. Roth, president of the company, 
was also personally handling all 
marketing, sales and advertising. 
At that time, however, Neil Shav- 
er was named advertising man- 
agér and last year Bernard F. 
Trimpe was appointed vp-sales. 


s Further evidence of the com- 
pany’s changed marketing ap- 
proach has been its attempt to ex- 
ercise closer company supervision 
over marketing. Clorox operates 
13 plants in the U.S., and in the 
past has concerned itself mainly 
with selling the product to its var- 
ious distributors, leaving the ma- 
jor marketing work pretty much 
up to them. 

Now, however, Clorox distribu- 
tors—who were selected several 
years ago by William A. Moss, a 
marketing expert and special as- 
sistant to the president—get mar- 
keting assistance and advice—and 
dollars—from the parent company. 

Clorox also has branched out 
on the sales side, having just ap- 
pointed a divisional sales manager 
for the first time in the company’s 
history. 


= Last February Clorox made a 
change in the copy on the label of 
the product, in order to empha- 
size that Clorox had a “patented, 
built-in gentleness” which made 
it usable on nylon and all the new- 
est synthetic fabrics. This change 
came about as the result of some- 
thing else new at Clorox—a de- 
partment of research, headed by 
Dr. Thomas D. Parks, formerly of 
Stanford Research Institute. 


Next year Clorox will make a 
change in its bottle handle. Cur- 
rently larger size bottles have a 
small ring-type handle through 
which one finger will fit. In Jan- 
uary the company will run ads in 
seven trade publications announc- 
ing its new “easy-lift”’ handle— 
which will accommodate two fin- 
gers handily, Clorox says. 

Foreign sales of Clorox are ex- 
tensive, and the company also is 
expanding its ad cxpenditures for 
collateral services in this area. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 

William A. Moss, special assistant to the 

president 
Bernard F. Trimble, \ »-sales 
Frank Bosworth, eastern divisional sales 

manager 

Advertising 
Neil Shaver, advertising manager 
Advertising Agency 
Honig-Cooper, San Francisco—S. R. Hut- 
ton, contact man; Eric Bellingall, account 
supervisor; Adolph Klein, account execu- 
tive and account coordinator. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 1955 


Newspapers ceseioseessonend $2,330,431 $2,463,665 
489,675 490,596 
fone Publications . 63,000 63,500 
OUtdO@r vvreveeees 31,643 a 
Total Measured .... 2,914,749 3,017,761 
Total Unmeasured 885,251 982,239 
Estimated Total 
Expenditare ............ 3,800,000 4,000,000 


i 

Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. The 
nation’s 15th largest advertiser, 
with total expenditures in 1955 
estimated at close to $26,000,000, of 
which $11,340,849 was in meas- 
ured media. The company spends 
an estimated $5,000,000 in point 
of purck.-se advertising and an ad- 
ditional $10,000,000 in cooperative 
advertising. In 1954 Coca-Cola put 
$9,345,753 in measured media, an 
estimated $5,000,000 in point of 
purchase and probably $8,000,000 
in co-op advertising. 

In 1955 Coca-Cola sales were 
$252,883,000 and its net was $27,- 
484,000. In 1954, sales totaled 
$243,265,000 and the net was $25,- 
944,000. In 1950, the company 
showed profits of $31,826,000, al- 
though sales were only $215,248,- 
000. 

Few American companies have 
the romance of Coca-Cola. As re- 
ported in AA (Oct. 17, 1955) “it 
was the brain-child of John S. 
Pemberton, a Confederate veteran 
in Atlanta who was by turns drug- 
gist, patent medicine blender and 
wholesaler. He developed the syrup 
in 1886, sold a two-thirds interest 
in it in 1888 for $1,200, and the rest 
in 1889 for $550 to Asa Candler, a 
37-year-old druggist with a flair 
for merchandising. 


s “From 1888 to 1919 Mr. Candler 
spread Coca-Cola across the coun- 
try, and sold out that year for $25,- 
000,000—not realizing that a few 
years hence $25,000,000 would be a 
single year’s net for the company.” 

Coca-Cola Co. does not sell its 
product to dealers; 1,100 franchised 
bottlers stand in between. With 
many, but not all of these, the 
company does cooperative adver- 
tising on a sliding scale based on 
gallonage. In some cases the com- 
pany may put up as much as 80% 
of the ad budget for the bottler, in 
other cases it may be only 40%. 
The over-all average probably 
amounts to 50%. Foreign opera- 
tions are estimated to comprise 
about one-quarter of the compa- 
ny’s total sales. 


® Early in 1955, Coca-Cola, with- 
out discarding its standard 6-oz. 
bottle, brought out new 10-oz. and 
12-oz. king-size bottles and a 26- 
oz. family size bottle. Early this 
year Coca-Cola Export Corp. start- 
ed marketing a fruit-flavored non- 
cola drink called Fanta, in Aus- 
tralia and Italy, in two flavors, 
orange and lemon. It is bottled by 
independent Coca-Cola bottlers 
from raw materials; supplied by 


the Coca-Cola Co. Coke plans to} ~ 


extend its sales to other foreign 
markets, but whether the drink 
will be introduced into the U. S. 


has not been decided. 

Coca-Cola Co. made advertising | 
news in the fall of 1955 by ap-| 
pointing McCann-Erickson as its | 
agency after having been with. 
D’Arcy Advertising Co. for almost 
50 years. Effective date of the 
switch was March 31, 1956. The 
decision to make the change came 
from a desire to integrate interna- 
tional and domestic advertising. 
McCann had previously handled 
Coca-Cola Export Corp. advertis- 
ing in Latin America for more 
than ten years. 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
(New York) 
Felix W. Coste, vp ani director of mar- 
keting 
Curtis H. Gager, sales vp 
Advertising 
(Adlanta) 
E. D. Sledge, vp and advertising manager 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
McCann-Erickson, New York—Robert E. 
Healy, account supervisor; Neal Gilliat, 
George Geise, Jack McClure, Barry Dil- 
low, Carl Everett, account executives. 


ADVERTISING 2 ange 
1955 
Newspapers ................81, ona.s08 $2,775,108 
Magazines ................... 1,701,464 1,761,375 


31 


, Network Television 2,362,920 3,012,262 
| Network Radio . 459,608 160,702 
| DOCS OOR ..2......000.-0cer0n00 | 9,262,824 3,192,000 
Total Measured .... 9,345,753 11,340,849 
Total Unmeasured 13,000,000 14,659,151 

Estimated Total 
Expenditure ....... 22,345,753 26,000 00+) 

e 

Colgate-Paimolive Co., New 


York. The nation’s sixth largest 
advertiser, with total expendi- 
tures in 1955 estimated at $62,- 


Northwest North Carolina 
goes sa in... 


FASTEST GROWING RETAIL Si : 
MARKET IN NORTH CAROLINA* 


Winston-Salem is the main 
shopping center for an 
important 11-county segment 
of North Carolina — an area 
identical to the circulation 
pattern of the Journal 

and Sentinel newspapers. 


T1-COUNTY POPULATION 


501,400 


CONSUMER SPENDABLE INCOME 


$634,581,000 


. You can’t cover 
North Carolina 
without the 
Journal and 
Sentinel 


ABOVE FIGURES FROM 
CURRENT CONSUMER 
MARKETS 


is 
*NEW U. 8. GOVERNMENT 


BUSINESS CENSUS — 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 
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000,000, of which $34,229,601 was 
in measured media. In 1954, the 
company spent an estimated $58,- 
000,000, of which $33,619,678 was 


in measured media. The increased | poo 


expenditures in 1955 reflect intro- 
duction of new products. 

(C-P currently spends more 
than $30,000,000 on advertising 
outside of the U.S. This expendi- 
ture is not included in the adver- 
tising totals above.) 

One of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of soaps, synthetic deter- 
gents and toilet articles, C-P has 
a long history of profitable opera- 
tions; dividends have been paid 
every year since 1895. 


® The company has foreign sub- 
sidiaries in 31 countries, employs 
more people abroad than in the 
U.S. and ‘derives an increasingly 
larger portion of its net profit 
from overseas operations. In 1955, 
worldwide sales totaled $468,578,- 
000, compared to $424,349,000 in 
1954. In both years, domestic sales 
accounted for about 60% of the to- 
tal. 

Total net income rose from $12,- 
503,000 in 1954 to $14,008,000 in 
1955, with dividends from foreign 
subsidiaries contributing $4,471,- 
000 in 1954 and $4,748,000 in 
1955. Actually, foreign companies 
earned $8,105,000 in 1955—$1,000,- 
000 less than domestic earnings— 
but some $3,000,000 was retained 
abroad. 

In the past 10 years, Colgate has 
found it tougher te make a dollar 
at home and easier to make one 
abroad. Domestic sales have gone 
up by only 10% since 1947, while 
domestic profits have been halved. 


® During the same period, over- 
seas sales tripled and dividends 
remitted to the parent company 
doubled. In the first nine months 
of 1956, dividends from foreign 
companies accounted for more 
than 50% of total net income. 

At home, Colgate has had to 
withstand a vigorous assault from 
Procter & Gambie, an assault that 
has been successful in many areas. 

Detergents are accounting for a 
larger and larger proportion of 
washing agent sales, and C-P has 
yet to develop a money-maker in 
this field. 


® Fab, Colgate’s heavy-duty, all- 
purpose detergent, has only 7% of 
the market. Sales of Vel, a light- 
duty detergent, declined in 1955 
and Colgate now has brought out 
Vel Pink Liquid detergent. Vel 
Beauty Bar, an all-detergent toilet 
soap, has been introduced region- 
ally, and a Colgate deodorant bar 
currently is being tested. 

AD, a _ low-sudsing detergent 
(to compete with Monsanto’s all), 
was introduced by Colgate in all 
principal markets in 1955. Super 
Suds, Colgate’s blue detergent, 
has not made much of a dent in 
the market. 

Spree, a liquid laundry deter- 
gent, reportedly has been scrapped 
by Colgate because of product de- 
ficiencies. 


® Colgate’s two principal toilet 
soaps, Palmolive and Cashmere 
Bouquet, made no sales progress 
in 1955. , 

The most profitable soap prod- 
uct in the C-P stable is Ajax, the 
“foaming cleanser,” which has 
captured 52% of the cleanser mar- 
ket. 

In the toothpaste business, 
where C-P has long enjoyed brand 
leadership, Colgate dental cream 
“with Gardol” continues to hold 
down first place, but its share-of- 
market has shrunk. It now has an 
estimated 35% of the total market 
and is being pressed strongly by 
P&G’s Gleem. Colgate’s fluoride 
entry, Brisk, was tested in 1955 
and now is being promoted na- 
tionally. It trailed P&G’s Crest 
into the market. 


s C-P has fared better with its 
shampoos. Lustre-Creme is the 


largest selling cream shampoo. 
Halo reportedly has had market 
difficulties, but the company says 
it is still the leading liquid sham- 


Colgate has more than held its 
own in the shaving cream busi- 
ness. Its six brands—Palmolive 
lather and brushless, Colgate 
lather and brushless, Palmolive 
Rapid-Shave and Colgate Instant 
Barber Shave—do a_ substantial 
share of the business. Aerosol 
packages have become the strong 
sellers in this market and Palm- 
olive Rapid-Shave is the No. 1 
brand. 

This success, however, has not 
rubbed off on Colgate after-shave 
lotion and Palmolive after-shave 
lotion—both poor sellers. Colgate’s 
Veto deodorants also have undis- 
tinguished sales records. 

Colgate recently entered two 
new fields. Florient, an air deo- 
dorant, made its debut several 
years ago and the company re- 
ports it “has been most success- 
ful.” And in 1955, C-P introduced 
Kan-Kil, an aerosol insecticide. 


® Stuart Sherman became Col- 
gate’s top advertising official (vp 
in charge of advertising) in 1955, 
succeeding Rolland W. Taylor, 
who resigned to rejoin Foote, Cone 
& Belding. 

In 1955, Colgate joined with 
three other companies—Borden 
Co., J. H. Filbert Inc. and William 
B. Reily & Co.—to form Premium 
Associates Inc., which took over 
the functions of Colgate’s Octagon 
Premium Plan. This is one of the 
largest cooperative coupon-re- 
deeming operations in the coun- 
try. 


Colgate has been a major spend- 
er in network television but has 
had difficulty in finding a good 
nighttime property. In 1955, after 
six years, it gave up on “The Col- 
gate Comedy Hour,” conceding 
the popularity title to Ed Sullivan. 


® Colgate agencies do not lead the 
secure life. There has been con- 
siderable reshuffling in the past 
few years, culminating this year 
in C-P’s breakup with William 
Esty Co., which had $15,000,000 of 
Colgate billing. Bryan Houston 
Inc. was another loser in the re- 
cent reassignments. 

Ted Bates & Co. has emerged 
as the top agency in the Colgate 
roster. It picked up Fab and Palm- 
olive Rapid-Shave from Esty and 
now handles more than $20,000,- 
000 of Colgate business. 

Shortly after Mr. Sherman was 
elevated to advertising vp, John 
W. Shaw Advertising, Chicago, 
entered the Colgate picture. Carl 
S. Brown Co. and Norman, Craig 
& Kummel are also new Colgate 
agencies. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
(ALL NEW YORK) 
Sales 
HP. McClure, general 
toilet articles division 
Cc. G. Green, field sales manager toilet 
articles division 


sales manager 


25 Top National Outdoor Advertisers 

Rank Advertiser 1955 1954 

1 General Motors Corp. ........ccceceecceeee $10,228,386 $8,194,901 
i dened 6,665,797 6,645,291 
3 Distillers Corp —Seagrams Ltd. ...........0.-0000 3,653,675 3,253,339 
4 Joseph Schlits Brewing Co. ..........ccccccececeeseee 3,395,598 3,229,977 
) < © Aeon 3,192,000 3,262,824 
6 Anheuser-Busch Inc. ...........ccceceeeeeeee 3,130,853 3,244,665 
i ccscsneinsluiolin’ 2,481,865 2,405,777 
B Schenley Industries ...............ccccccccesceeseeeeee dun 2,446,890 3,440,039 
9 General Foods Corp. ............ 1,890,322 1,413,034 
RE et Ae Ree ERE a 1,878,113 1,983,916 
ee I I I, OR oi ceccinnaseccsvocensasationhcccecs 1,692,555 1,692,555 
al De 1,565,240 2,239,349 
13. Liebmann Breweries 1,490,976 1,536,044 
14 National Distillers Products Corp. .................. 1,481,415 1,481,415 
ig ESSERE ie ee SOS 1,395,248 498,916 
Be IE SE os ctercnncnetagsensatuckooens 1,152,345 1,123,732 
17 Standard Oil Co. (indiana) ...............00........... 1,014,327 906,474 
We er Oe Gs GB vara ccccccciccsccccccsccnsesens 989,844 945,690 
19 National Doiry Products Corp. ..............0000 905,314 1,753,117 
ee Fg» een 853,428 1,060,499 
21 Brown-Forman Distillers Corp.* .............000006 850,000 775,000 
Se PRIN. PID COB csccvsencovencopceensosvesvensvesseoesie 819,178 1,074,991 
ee Des «EE on 786,798 1,244,652 
ne PI TI, sas ccnnisinnannindactensnaenaseore 781,332 1,055,781 
25 Continental Baking Co. .ccccccccccccssssssssssssssese: 669,258 302,806 
*According to figures compiled by Outdoor Advertising Inc., Brown-Forman 
spent $642,046 in 1954, and $646,800 in 1955. The figures shown above were 
supplied by the advertiser and include regional or local advertising not meas- 
ured by OAIl. 


Thomas S. Carroll, brand advertising 
manager for Brisk, Fab and Colgate 
deodorant bar 

Thomas J. Hennon, brand advertising 
manager for Cash re Bouquet soap, 
Colgate Instant Barber Shave, Colgate 
shave cream and Lustre-Creme products 

F. Fucito, brand advertising manager for 
Palmolive shampoo and Super Suds 

Sumner Rulon-Miller Jr., brand advertis- 
ing manager for Halo, Palmolive shave 
cream and Palmolive after-shave lo- 
tion 

William Troy, art director 

William B. B. Fergusson, vp in charge 
of international advertising 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Bryan Houston Inc., New York—Ajax, 
Cashmere Bouquet products— William 
Hillenbrand, account supervisor; R. J. 
Keegan and Harry Wholley, account ex- 
ecutives. 

Ted Bates & Co., New York—Palmolive 
soap, Colgate dental cream, Palmolive 
shave creams, Palmolive Rapid-Shave, 
Palmolive after-shave lotion, Fab, indus- 
trial advertising, Octagon soap products— 
Rudolph Montgelas, account supervisor; 
R. F. Degen, Courtland P. Dixon, Duane 
C. Moore, Herbert G. Drake and Roland 
Bradley, account executives. 

Lennen & Newell, New York—Lustre- 
Creme products, AD, Vel, Vel liquid, Col- 
gate deodorant bar—Gordon Gates, ac- 
count supervisor; Henry Jacobson and 
Kenneth White, account executives. 

Cunningham & Walsh, New York—Su- 
per Suds and Glance shampoo—William 
Reydel, account supervisor. 

Street & Finney, New York—Florient, 
Kan-Kil—W. G. Johnstone, it ex- 
ecutive. 

Charles W. Hoyt Co., New York—Kirk- 
man products—E. W. Hoyt, account su- 
pervisor; R. H. Dingwall, account ex- 
ecutive. 

Carl S. Brown Co., New York—Halo 
and Vel beauty bar—Carl S. Brown, ac- 
count supervisor, Elias Baker, account 
executive. 

John W. Shaw Advertising, Chicago— 
Colgate brushless and lather shave, Col- 
gate Instant Barber Shave, Colgate after 
shave lotion and all trade and overseas 
armed forces advertising. 

Norman, Craig & Kummel, New York 
—Veto deodorants—Warren Fales, ac- 
count executive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
954 


J. Bricker, merchandising director toilet 1 1955 
articles division Newspapers ............ $10,990,682 $9,335,133 
Cc. O. Winans, manager, syndicate store; Magazi 3,449,954 3,846,482 
sales toilet articles division Farm Publications 275,535 194,099 
L. J. Hill, food store sales promotion | Network Television 14,089,737 18,698,318 
manager toilet articles division Network Radic ....... 4,813,770 2,155,569 
F. W. Reif, general manager soap sales Total Measured .. 33,619,678 34,229,601 
division Total Unmeasured24,380,322 27,770,399 
Keith E. Dresser, sales promotion mana- Total Estimated 
ger soap division Expenditure ... 58,000,000 62,000 000 
M. P. Frawley, assistant sales manager 
soap division - 
R. J. Clark, soap division merchandising 


manager 
R. M. Smith, assistant merchandising 
manager for new products, soap divi- 
sion 
R. O. Trowbridge, sales manager indus- 
trial division 
Advertising 
Stuart Sherman, vp in charge of adver- 
tisin, 


< 
Irwin W. Hoff, advertising manager 
Samuel L. Frey, media director 
A. B. Nelson, assistant media director 
George T. Laboda, radio-television direc- 


tor 

Kenneth B. Arrington, brand advertis- 
ing manager for Colgate dentral cream 
and Vel 

Richard M. Colgate, brand advertising 
manager for AD, Cashmere Bouquet 
cosmetics, Palmolive Rapid-Shave and 
Veto 


ee 


Continental Baking.Co., New 
York. The nation’s 81st largest ad- 
vertiser, with total expenditures of 
$7,301,000 in 1955, of which $3,- 
712,205 was in measured media. 
The previous year’s expenditures 
totaled $5,095,000 of which $2,494,- 
498 was in measured media. Ad- 
vertising expenditures for 1956 
will be in the neighborhood of 
$10,000,000. 

The company’s net sales for 1955 
were $244,014,000. Sales have in- 
creased steadily from $155,182,000 
in 1950 to $212,510,000 in 1954. Net 
after taxes was $7,737,000 in 1955; 


$5,704,000 in 1954; and $5,673,000 
in 1950. Sales for the first half of 
1956 were 21% higher than a year 
earlier. 

In 1955, this 31-year-old compa- 
ny took two steps toward diversi- 
fication. In May, 1955, it pur- 
chased Stewart’s Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., manufacturer of potato 
chips, mayonnaise and snack 
items. In November, 1955, it ac- 
quired the Morton Packing Co., 
Louisville, Ky., producer of frozen 
meat and fruit pies, now operated 
as the Morton Frozen Foods divi- 
sion of Continental. Since the ac- 
quisition, Morton has introduced 
frozen macaroni and cheese, spa- 
ghetti and meat, each in two sizes; 
frozen white cake, devil’s food 
cake, crumb cake, coffee cake and 
cheese cake, plus three new pies 
(coconut custard, lemon and choc- 
olate). In test markets are beef 
and turkey dinners with vege- 
tables and apple and cherry tarts. 


® During 1956, Continental intro- 
duced throughout the midwest a 
special diet bread, Staff, for people 
over 40. The company also achiev- 
ed near-national distribution of 
Profile Special Formula Bread to 
help control weight. Continental 
continued to emphasize its Brown 
’n’ Serve rolls and introduced its 
Poppy Seed version into many new 
markets this year. 

Continental continues to be the 
largest commercial bread baker, 
with Wonder Bread, its principal 
_product, holding down the No. 1) 
spot. Its cake and sweet goods 
products, marketed under the 
Hostess label, are also top sellers. 
Morton’s ranks among the top four 
producers of frozen meat and fruit 
pies. Stewart’s, which distributes 
primarily in the southeast, is a 
leading producer in its region. A 
substantial volume of its snack 
business is done through vending 
machines. 7 

Bread products account for ap- 
proximately 75% of Continental’s 
net sales; cake and sweet goods the 
remaining 25%. The company has 
78 bakeries located in 29 states and 
the District of Columbia and some 
143 distribution agencies. Sales are 
preponderantly to retail dealers, 
nationally distributed by a large 
fleet of. trucks. Hall Baking Co., 
the baking subsidiary, sells at re- 
tail on approximately 700 “house- 
to-house” routes. 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Cedric Seaman, sales vp 
Ellis Baum, cake sales vp 


John Runyon, assistant general sales 
manager 
Howard McCully, marketing vp, Morton’s, 


Louisville, Ky. 
George Nightingale, general sales man- 
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ager, Morton’s, Louisville, Ky. 
H. M. Barringer, sales manager, Stewart's, 
Memphis. 
Advertising 
Lee Mack Marshall, advertising manager 
John West, assistant advertising manager 
Melville H. Smith, director of advertising 
and sales promotion, Morton's, Louisville, 
Ky. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Ted Bates & Co.—Continental Baking 
products, Morton’s Frozen Foods—E. L. 
Hill, account supervisor; James O'Neill, 
t tive (Conti tal). Al Tar- 
anton, account supervisor; Farrell Gil- 
more, account executive (Morton's). 
Rosengarten & Steinke, Memphis— 
Stewart’s—Norton Rosengarten, account 
executive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 

Newspapers ................ $ 438,543 $1,213,136 
Magasines ..................... — 147,825 
Network Television 915,600 1,102,047 
Netwerk Radic ........ 549 579,939 
CO CS) es 302,806 669,258 

Total Measured ... 2,494,498 3,712, 

Total Unmeasured 2,600,502 3,588,795 

Estimated Total 

Expenditure ............ 5,095,000 7,301,000 

* 
Corn Products Refining Co., New 


York. The nation’s 70th largest ad- 
vertiser, with total expenditures 
in 1955 estimated at $8,000,000, of 
which $3,877,725 was in measured 
media. The previous year expendi- 
tures are estimated at $5,500,000, 
of which $3,345,161 was in meas- 
ured media. Advertising expendi- 
tures for 1956 will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $11,000,000. 

The company’s net sales were 
$290,174,000 in 1955. Net sales 
have increased steadily in recent 
years from $285,152,000 in 1954 
and $193,800,000 in 1953. Net sales 
in the first half of 1956 were 3.6% 
above those of the year before. Net 
after taxes was $20,492,000 in 
1955; $16,251,000 in 1954 and $16,- 
110,000 in 1953. 

During 1955 this 50-year-old 
company began an expansion pro- 
gram through the development of 
new products and the acquisition 
of established businesses. NuSoft, a 
fabric softener for home launder- 
ing, was acquired in March, 1955, 
through the cash purchase of Lau- 
rel Products. In September, 1955, 
Corn Products took over the man- 
ufacture and sale of Bosco, choco- 
late milk amplifier, through the 
purchase of Bosco Co. Also in 1955, 
the company set up the Chas. M. 
Cox division, a separate feed man- 
ufacturing and merchandising unit, 
combining the New England Grain 
Products Co., acquired in June, 
and Kasco Mills, added in Decem- 
ber, 1954. 


= Zuma, an instant salad dressing 
mix, was test marketed during 
1955, but has remained dormant so 
far this year. Two other new prod- 
ucts—Say-Bon, a French dressing, 
and Karo Instant Frosting Mix— 
are being tested in a few markets 
this year. 

Corn Products is the largest 
domestic producer of dextrose, 
syrups, dextrins, starches and oil 
in the wet-process corn milling in- 
dustry. It produces literally thou- 
sands of varieties of corn products 
sold in bulk to more than 60 basic 
industries—and these bulk sales 
account for 60% of the company’s 
total output. Only 23% of output 
consists of packaged consumer 
products. Livestock, poultry and 
dog feeds make up the remaining 
17%. 

The company reports Karo is the 
nation’s No. 1 syrup whue Mazola, 
the only pure corn oil on the mar- 
ket, is a leading all-purpose cook- 
ing oil. The company dominates 
the starch business both in vol- 
ume and variety, laying claim to 
“the most complete line of laun- 
dry starches on the _ grocer’s 
shelves.” This includes Argo Gloss, 
Niagara instant laundry starch, and 
Linit, available in both liquid and 
dry forms. The company’s Argo 
Corn Starch is the No. 1 cooking 
starch. 


® Corn Products also makes zein, 
the raw material used in the man- 
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} 
ufacture of Vicara, a synthetic 
fiber. It produces Inositol, a drug 
used in relief of hardening of the 
arteries, and glucuronolactrone, 
used in the treatment of various 
arthritic disorders. 

The company matched up its 
new products with new agencies. 
NuSoft went to McCann-Erickson. 
Bosco, after a short stay at Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, was switched to 
Donahue & Coe. The Kasco Dog 
Food account was first given to 
Clark & Bobertz, Detroit, but in 
November was also moved to 
Donahue & Coe. In June, 1955 the 
company resumed _ international 
advertising with the appointment 
of Robert Otto &|Co. C. L. Miller 
Co., the traditional Corn Products 
agency, continued to handle all 
the corn consumer products. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


A. N. McFar'! , sales vp 
W. A. Moore, and package goods sales 


manager ; 

E. W. Schmitt, vp and bulk products sales 
manager 

H. W. Mays, vp and feed product sales 
manager 


Advertising 
William E. Hecht, vp in charge of ad- 
vertising 
Robert Dobbin, assistant advertising man- 
ager 
C. E. Overholser, administrative assistant 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

C. L. Miller Co., New York—Karo, Karo 
Frosting Mix, Mazola, Say-Bon, all starch- 
es—William Miller, account executive. 

McCann-Erickson, New York—NuSoft— 
William Ennis, account supervisor. 

Donahue & Coe, New York—Bosco, Kas- 
co Dog Food—Joseph Joyce, account su- 
pervisor; Donald Gaudio, account execu- 
tive (Bosco). James Johnson, accourt 
executive (Kasco). 

House of J. Hayden Twiss, New York— 
Chemical products—William A. Smith, ac- 
count supervisor. 

Robert Otto & Co., New York—Interna- 
tional—Monte Johnson, account supervis- 
or. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


1955 
Newspapers ............... $1,061,707 $1,083,720 
Magazines .................... 1,496,124 1,371,001 
Farm Publications . 220,739 204,506 
Business Publications 172,400 200,200 
Network Television 127,758 793,977 
Network Radle .......... 266,433 224,141 
Total Measured ... 3,345,161 3,877,725 
Total Unmeasured 2,154,839 4,122,275 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ........ 5,500,000 8,000,000 


Helene Curtis Industries, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The nation’s 70th largest 
advertiser, with total expendi- 
tures in 1955 estimated by the 
company at $8,000,000, of which 
$5,084,682 was in measured media. 
In 1954, the company spent about 
$7,000,000, of which $4,295,333 was 
in measured media. Expenditures 
this year will undoubtedly run 
considerably higher as the result 
of higher budgets to take care of 
new products, and the addition of 
two new companies to the Curtis 
stable. 

Helene Curtis has shown spec- 
tacular growth in the past six 
years. Prior to 1950, the company 
was not a major factor in the re- 
tail market at all. Curtis broke 
into consumer advertising in 1947 
with a hefty series of magazine 
ads that advised women to rely on 
professional beauty care—using 
Helene Curtis products, of course. 

The following year, Curtis be- 
gan advertising its Suave and 
Creme Shampoo direct to the con- 
sumer and what followed made 
cosmetic if not advertising history. 


s Along the way, Helene Curtis 
has bought up products and com- 
panies ranging from the Van Mer- 
ritt brewery to men’s and women’s 
toiletries and beauty preparations. 

From a gross sales volume of 
some $28,000 in 1928, Curtis 
climbed steadily up the ladder, 
becoming, by the mid-1940’s, the 
dominant manufacturer in the 
professional beauty field. Entry 
into the home beauty care market, 
now bolstered by a host: of toile- 
tries, has seen the . company’s 


earnings increase more than eight- 
fold in five years. In 1952, Helene 
Curtis had sales of $14,988,702 and 
profits after taxes of $72,980. Last 


year, sales were $29,700,959 and 
profits went up to $1,738,425, 
Curtis spends the greatest part 
of its ad budget in network tele- 
vision. It sponsored or partici- 
pated in “Caesar’s Hour” (now 
the new show, “Caesar Presents,” 
on a one-third basis), “What’s My 
Line?,” “Tonight,” “Queen For a 
Day” and “Dollar a Second.” 


® The company is a new sponsor 
on Ray Bolger’s Sunday “Wash- 
ington Square” show and alter- 
nates with “Wide, Wide World.” 
Recently, Curtis bought half of 
Gail Storm’s “Oh Susanna” show 
on CBS Saturday night. It alter- 
nates with Nestle. 

Helene Curtis is a heavy buyer 
of print media as well. Most of its 
magazine money is placed in wom- 
en’s or home service publications. 
In the general group, Collier’s, Es- 
quire, Look and the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post are used. 

In newspapers, emphasis is on 
Sunday supplements. George M. 
Factor, Curtis vp, says the com- 
pany has been a leader among cos- 
metic manufacturers in this medi- 
um. 


® The 1956 ad spending of the 
company will surely be as high as 
$10,000,000 and, perhaps, more. 
Great importance is attached to 
promotions which, according to 
Mr. Factor, are the “life blood” 
of the industry. 

In the summer of 1955, Curtis 
introduced a new deodorant, Nay, 
but withdrew it to avoid a legal 
battle when it was discovered that 
a product called Ney had once 
been marketed. The Curtis prod- 
uct was re-introduced as Theme, 
and the company made capital of 
the change by running ads head- 
lined “OOPS! WRONG NAME!” 

In September, 1956, Curtis 
brought out Enden, a dandruff 
treatment in shampoo. The product 
is now in national distribution and 
gets its share of plugs on network 
tv shows, as well as plenty of space 
in print media. , 


s In a move that reached far out 
of the cosmetics field, Helene Cur- 
tis Sales (a subsidiary in which 
employes participate) bought Van 
Merritt Brewing Co. of Burlington, 
Wis., early in 1955. The purchase 
was apparently made on the basis 
of investment only, since Curtis 
continues to lease the plant to 
Weber Waukesha Brewing Co., 
Waukesha, Wis. 

This year has seen Curtis’ big 
expansion in its own field. Last 
February, the company bought out 
the Kings Men line of toiletries 
from “42” Products Ltd., West Los 
Angeles. Then in April, Curtis 
added to its line all products pre- 
viously made by Jules Montenier 
Inc., Chicago, including Stopette. 

In October, only a few months 
after a trademark infringement 
suit brought by Helene Curtis 
against the Lentheric division of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
ended in an out-of-court séttle- 
ment favorable to Curtis, the Len- 
theric unit was sold to Curtis. For 
about $5,000,000, Curtis obtained 
a property that, reportedly, will 
gross $10,000,000 in sales this year 
and help boost Curtis’ consolidated 
sales above the $50,000,000 mark. 


® There have been a number of 
personnel changes at Helene Cur- 
tiss, mostly in the parent company. 

In May, 1956, Jack Doran, for- 
merly advertising and promotion 
director of Simoniz, joined Curtis 
in the new post of director of mar- 
keting. Less than six months later, 
Mr. Doran left Curtis to join Lever 
Bros., New York. He has not been 
relaced at Curtis and may not be. 

The company made a number of 
new personnel appointments dur- 
ing the year. Four sales managers, 
to work under general sales mana- 
ger, Ray Myerson, were designat- 
ed: William Bailey, food stores; 
Robert Brewer, drug stores; Jim 


Urban, variety) and department 
stores, and Ray Leibler, field sales 
manager. 

Mr. Brewer came to Curtis from 
McKesson & Robbins. The other 
three were promoted from within, 
having started with the company 
as salesmen. Mr. Factor notes that 
promotion from within is a com- 
pany policy that has served well. 
“Eleven out of 13 of the top peo- 
ple in our organization,” said he, 
“started with Helene Curtis as 
salesmen.” 


@ There were two agency changes 
made during 1956. Both involved 
newly acquired properties. 

The Kings Men line was assigned 
to Weiss & Geller, Chicago. Previ- 
ous to acquisition by Curtis, the 
products’ advertising was placed 
direct. 

The other change was made by 
Lentheric. The account, handled 
by Grant Advertising, New York, 
was split among the three Chicago 
agencies used by Curtis. Gordon 
Best got Tweed Hair Spray, Tweed 
Fragrance Shampoo went to Weiss 
& Geller and the fragrance line 
landed at Earle Ludgin. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 

George M. Factor, vp 
Sales 
Ray Myerson, general sales manager 
William Bailey, food store sales manager 
Robert Brewer, drug store sales manager 
Jim Urban, variety and department store 
sales manager 
Ray Liebler, field sales manager 
Irving Keim, brand manager 
William McCartney, brand manager 
Ray Markman, brand manager 
Advertising 

Jack K. Lipson, advertising director 
Al Kovnat, sales promotion manager 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Gordon Best Co., Chicago—Helene Cur- 
tis Creme Shampoo, Suave for men and 
women, Lanolin Lotion Shampoo, Creme 
Rinse, Shampoo plus egg, beauty divi- 
sion—Burton G Feldman, account super- 
visor; Sidney J. Natkin, R. M. Singer, 
account executives. 

Earle Ludgin Inc., Chicago—Spray Net, 
Stopette—Ralph E. Whiting, account su- 
pervisor, Ken Mason, account executive 
(Spray Net). Fred Klein, account super- 


4a 
Frederick Q. Swackhamer, advertising 
manager 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Gordon Best Co., Chicago—Tweed Hair 
Spray—Ken McMath, account executive. 
Earle Ludgin Inc., Chicago—fragrance 
line—Eve Kiely, account executive. 
Weiss & Geller, Chicago—Tweed Frag- 
rance Shampoo—Bernard J. Gross, ac- 
count supervisor; Ben Kahn, account ex- 
ecutive. 
ADVEBTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


1955 
Newspapers ................ $1,952,681 $1,663,714 
Magazi 1,057,294 1,178,268 
Business Publications 45,000 40,000 
Network Television... 1,019,648 2,129,197 
Network Radic ..... 220,710 
Total Measured ... 4,295,333 5,084,682 
Total Unmeasured 2,704,667 2,915,318 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ........ 1,000,000 8,000 000 
au 


Distillers Corp.—Seagrams Ltd., 
Montreal (executive offices), and 
New York (sales and advertising 
headquarters). The 10th largest 
national advertiser, with total ex- 
penditures in 1955 estimated at 
$30,413,125, of which $21,413,125 
was in measured media. The pre- 
vious year’s expenditures for ad- 

were reportedly $27,478,- 
572, of which $19,478,572 was in 
measured media. Current year’s 
expenditures are expected to be 
about $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 
above 1955. 

The company, which is the larg- 
est producer of distilled spirits 
since the repeal of prohibition in 
1933, also operates subsidiaries in 
the petroleum and pharmaceutical 
fields. However, distilling is its 


major operation and its principal 
source of revenue. It reported sales 


for fiscal 1955 (ended July 31) of 
$735,679,458 and a net profit of 
$31,002,109. Sales in 1954 were 
$752,692,412 and net profit was 
$35,840,162. 

Major changes in the company’s 
distilling setup were made in Au- 
gust, 1955 (AA, Aug. 22, Sept. 
5, 1955). Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons became a holding company 
and the House of Seagram was or- 
ganized as the sales organization 
with four divisions: Seagram Dis- 
tillers Co., Calvert Distillers Co., 
Four Roses Distillers Co. and Gen- 
eral Wine & Spirits Co. Victor A. 
Fischel is president of the House 
of Seagram. Herbert W. Evenson 
is exec vp of Seagram Distillers; 
Tubie Resnik is exec vp of Calvert; 
Jay Gould is exec vp of Four Ros- 
es; and Harley N. Cole is vp of 
sales for General Wine & Spirits. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO. 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Walter Yates, vp, Seagram's 7-Crown 

whisky and Seagram's Golden gin 
Benjamin Stein, national sales manager, 
Seagram's V.O. whisky 
Jack Wishny, general sales manager, Kess- 
ler division 
Public Relations 
Harry Bulow, director for entire company 
Gilbert Rabin . 


Advertising 
George Mosley, vp in charge of advertising 
for House of Seagram and Seagram Dis- 
tillers Co. 


CALVERT DISTILLER CO. 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
(New York) 
Philip J. Kelly, marketing vp 
Sales 


Myron Froelich, vp for open state sales 

Walter Terry, vp for monopoly state sales 

Jack Wachtel, merchandising manager 
Public Relations 

John Brady 


FOUR ROSES DISTILLERS CO. 
(New York) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


‘Alex Fletcher, whisky sales vp 


Robert Louris, national brand manager 


Advertising 
Ralph Reese, vp in charge of advert::: 
and promotion 


GENERAL WiNE & SPIRITS Co 
(New York) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Walter Stumpf, sales manager for Chivas 
Regal, and Royal Salute scotch whisky 
and Wolfschmidt vodka 
Samuel Filiet, sales manager for Meyers 
and Christopher Columbus rums 
Public Relations 
Philip Weiner 
Advertising 
John Sobotka, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Warwick & Legler, New York—Sea- 
gram’s 7-Crown, Kessler division and 
Pedigree muel ©. Young, vp 
and account superviser; John F. Welsch, 
Fred Baldwin and Gordon Price, account 
executives. 
Roy S. Durstine Inc., New York—Sea- 
gram’s V.O. Canadian whisky and Sea- 
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ST. PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA | 


A MARKET OF DRAMATIC GROWTH 


MATCHED BY A NEWSPAPER OF 


OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE — 


THE MORNING-SUNDAY 


St. Peterabury Cimes 
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REPRESENTED EXCLUSIVELY BY | 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY EFFECTIVE 
JANUARY 1, 1957 


‘THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


National Representatives ; 
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gram's Golden zgin—Jack Kaduson, account 
executive 


Grey Advertising Agency, New York— 
Calvert Reserve whisky, Calvert gin and 
Calvert institutional sdvertising—Jules B. 
Singer and Mei Singer, account executives. 

Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, New York 
—Carstairs whisky—Harry Volkmar, ac- 
count executive. 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, New York— 
Lord Calvert whisky—William Bijur, ac- 
count executive. 

Young & Rubicam, New York—Four 
Roses whisky and gin—William Wright 
and John 8. Fullerton, account executives. 

Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, 
New York—Hunter, Wilson and Paul Jones 
whiskies—Philip Brooks, account execu- 
tive. 

Lynn Baker Inc., New York—Chivas 


Gotham-Viadimnir Advertising, New 
York—Meyers Jamaica rums—G. Elisworth 
Harris, account executive. 

ADVERTISING ee 


1955 

Newspapers ........... s onename $ 9,810,168 
Magazines ................ 6,585,261 7,656,469 
Farm Publications 16,200 2,813 
Business Publications 181,200 320,000 
Outdoor ..04.. 2,880,586 8,653,675 
Tetal Measured 109,478,572 21,413,125 
Total Unmeasered 8,900,000 8,000 000 

Estimated Total 
Expenditure .... 27,478,572 90,413,125 

ae 


Doubleday & ('e., New York and 
Garden City, N.Y. The nation’s 
86th largest advertiser, with total 
€xpenditures in 1955 estimated at 
$6,800,000, of which $3,031,830 was 
in measured media. The previous 
year’s expenditures for advertising 
ran about $6,300,000, of which $3,- 
061,392 was in measured media. 
Current expenditures are expected 
to set a new high record, probably 
about $7,700,000 above last year. 

Since Doubleday is a privately 
owned company, no sales or profits 
figures are available. Although it 
is known to be the world’s largest 
book publisher, its nearest com- 
petitor grossed $35,000,000 during 
1955. It is estimated that Double- 
day will gross more than $50,000,- 
000 this year. 


Doubleday publishes books and | mag 


owns and operates 19 book clubs, 
through several wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries. Of 6,000,000 total book 
club members throughout the 
United States, 2,500,000 are mem- 
bers of clubs owned and operated 
by the company. 


= Largest of these is the Dollar 
Book Club, which invested $1,000,- 
000 in promotion during 1955, fol- 
lowed by the Literary Guild, which 
spent $500,000. Budgets for both 
of these book clubs were increased 
10% during 1956. Advertising ex- 
penditures in 1956 for new books 
will total about $500,000. 


$3,771,345 was in measured media. 


to the appropriate agency. 
In 1956, Doubleday completed a ? 
reorganization which combined its Top 25 Business Publications Advertisers 
publishing divisions. Hanover 
House, Garden City Books and in 1955 
Image Books, formerly handled by 
Lewin, Williams & Saylor, were|} “J a Meron IE 
combined into the Doubleday Trade 2G tM Comp 277 6,100 2 301,400 
Book Re ony one See 3 Ef. du Pont de Nemours & C0. .ooccccceescnssn 1,919,700 _—‘1,941,100 
Book, Crime Book 4 U.S. Steel Corp 1,617,800 1,558,100 
Book imprints. Advertising for the || 5 Wesingheuse Electric Corp 1,260,000 ‘1,177,000 
quien Gidelen in now tantiad: by a — —- 
Franklin Spier Inc., which former- 7 B. F. Goodrich Co 911,300 950,300 
ly handled only the latter three 8 edi Chemical Co 795,000 569,000 
imprints. , ‘ : < 
There is now one editorial de- - aardbs =a & Rubber Co ae pope 
gurtmesit, ene edvertiaing depart- ae = — 
ment, one sales department and 12 Borg-W Por 675,000 643,000 
one publicity department for all 13 Salis Honk C pripoed 7a.108 
divisions. As of Oct. 1, 1956, the|} 14 cyte c rs prongoe ensee 
company also had at least one resi- on Sean te —_ soneee ase 
dent in 28 major population cen- 1s | ties Ch a 513,645 464,200 
ters. 17 Aluminum Co. of America <<. 500,000 512,000 
17 Johnson & Joh 500,000 304,000 
ee 19 Monsanto Chemical Co 488,000 569,000 
John Gregg, trade sales director 20 Armstrong Cork Co. 400,000 360,800 
a sales manager, Doubleday 21 Sperry-Rand Corp. 397,600 169,800 
. 22 American Telephone & Telegraph Co. .......... 392,100 350,000 
eee ney: sasistant to sales man-|/ 23 Kimberly-Clark Corp. 389,900 335,800 
Public Relations 24 Standerd Brands 384,400 379,800 
Pyke Johnson ~~ — manager 25 Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. .............. 369,200 364,800 
Jerome S. ssa, vp in - ae: of adver- 


tising 
Samuel Vaughan, advertising manager 
Edward Stoddard, sales promotion man- 


ager 
Richard Whitemore, assistant book club 
advertising 


manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Spier Inc., New York—Double- 


David Altman Advertising, New York— 
book clubs—David Altman, account super- 


Maxwell Sackheim & Co., New York— 
book clubs—Maxwell Sackheim, account 
supervisor; Robert Sackheim, account ex- 
ecutive. 

Schwab & Beatty, New 


1964 1965 
Newspapers covecevseveesen 2,087,931 $2,257,430 
941,426 ‘774,400 
Network Television 2,449 —— 
Network Redie:.... 2580 ( ——— 
Tetal Measured ... 3,061,392 3,081,380 
Total Unmeasured 3,238,608 3,968,170 

Estimated Total 
Expenditare ....... 6,300,000 7,006 000 
ae 


Dew Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. The nation’s 63rd largest ad- 
vertiser, with total expenditures in 
1955 estimated at $9,430,509, of 
which $4,430,509 was in measured 
media. In 1954, the company spent 
an estimated $8,071,345, of which 


Dow is a highly diversified oper- 


ae 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


P. Ham, division manager nitrogen prod- 
ucts section 


J. K. Goundle, advertising manager My- 
coban mold and rope inhibitor chemi- 


E. F. Altmaier, advertising manager tex- 
tile fibers department 
J. Her di export advertising 
D. S. Reynolds, advertising manager of 
Remington Arms Co. subsidiary, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia—(after 
Jan. 1, 1957; until then, BBDO) paints 
retail channels, photograph- 
ie products (x-ray, motion picture film 
and allied products), neoprene synthetic 
rubber and other . dyes and 


New York—industrial chemicals, explo- 
sives, fabrics, finishes, agricultural chem- 
icals, pigments, plastics and textile fi- 
bers—(List of account executives not 


available). 
Charles L. Rumrill Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.—tetra-ethyl M. 


Prince, account su: 

Robert Otto & Co., New York—export 
advertising for fabrics and finishes, spe- 
cialties, chemicals and textile fibers— 
R. H. Otto, account supervisor. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


of Sentinel anti-freeze and Cliff- 
char activated carbon; Dow Chem- 
ical International Ltd. and Dow 
Chemical Inter-American Ltd., 
plus Mexican, Argentine, Nether- 
lands and English subsidiaries. 


® Many of the products Dow pro- 
duces find their way into familiar 
consumer brand products, and Dow 
does a certain amount of advertis- 
ing to promote such things as Sty- 
rofoam and anti-freeze. 
Dow credits this general adver- 
tising with helping it move its sales 
to the manufacturers of these con- 
sumer items. “Advertising and pro- 
motional activities on our part play 
an important role in expanding the 
market for Styron products,” the 
company says in its latest annual 
report. “A particularly successful 
program this year has been a wall 
tile promotion built around a qual- 
ity guarantee.” 
Dow’s major customers for 
Styron are the appliance, house- 
wares, wall tile, toy and packaging 
industries. 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Sales 


cage agtenee oe gir nequondlatinanga 


Millard J. Hooker, 


reportedly $21,000,000, of which 
$8,039,607 was in measured media. 
In the current year, ad expendi- 
tures are expected to approximate 
the 1955 figure. 

The company, which is the larg- 
est factor in the chemical field, 
sells a diversified line of chemical 
and related products to a wide 
range of industrial manufacturers 
and other consumers. But the tex- 
tile, rubber, food and drugs, auto- 
motive, petroleum and chemical 
industries are the major outlets. 

The company’s broad scope and 
diversity of products are used in 
meeting all basic needs of the con- 
suming public. However, with 
about 95% of Du Pont’s sales vol- 
ume going to other manufacturers 
for further processing, the product 
identity is frequently lost by the 
time the final article reaches the 
consumer. 


= Sales in 1950 amounted to $1,- 
297,473,000; in 1954 they were $1.- 
687,650,000; and in 1955, $1,909,- 
197,000. Net after taxes for the 
three years were: 1950, $307,602,- 
000; in 1954, $344,386,000; in 1955, 
$431,556,000. 

In October, 1956, Du Pont an- 
nounced the first change in its 
advertising agency setup in 27 
1, 1957, N. W. 


penditures for advertising were 


1955 
Newspapers ........... §% 818,704 $1,011,280 
Magazines ............. --. 3,997,865 5,169,056 
Farm Publications 248,198 217,876 
Business Publications! ,941,100 1,919,700 
Network Television 741,188 790,609 
Network Radic ..... oe 22,217 
Outd 271,138 292,462 
Total Measured .... 8,039,607 9,323,150 
Tetal Unmeasured 13,000,000 14,060,600 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ......21,089,607 23,323,105 


Eastern Air Lines, New York. 
The 98th largest national adver- 
tiser and the third largest in the 
airlines industry, with total ex- 
penditures in 1955 of $4,040,964, 
of which $3,412,239 was in mea- 
sured media. In 1954 the company 
spent a total of $3,434,329, of 
which $2,829,776 was in measured 
media. During the first six months 
of 1956, Eastern spent $2,276,034 in 
advertising and it is expected that 
the figure will reach $4,750,000 by 
the end of the year. Eastern expen- 
ditures are based on Media Rec- 
ords and figures released by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. The boost 
in advertising between 1954 and 
1955 was about 20%—-similar to 
the percentage increases made by 
American Aijrlines and Trans 
World Airlines. 

For the year ending Dec. 31, 
1955, Eastern’s sales hit $198,608,- 
000, about 2% times greater than 
the $78,490,000 reported in 1950. 
Sales in 1954 were $169,938,000. . 
Net after taxes reflects a similar- 
ly encouraging picture. From the 


ation. It produces chemicals for in- 
dustry and agriculture and plastics 
and magnesium. Through associ- 
ated companies owned jointly with 
other companies or through its own 
distribution, it dips into the con- 
sumer field with such products as 
Saran Wrap and Sight Savers. 

The company is listed as one of 
the 100 leading national advertisers 
principally because of its large ex- 
penditures in television. However, 
its principal tv show was “Medic,” 
which it dropped in January, 1956. 
This means that Dow’s ad spending 


$5,258,000 reported in 1950, East- 
ern’s net rose to $7,152,000 in 1954, 
and $18;300,000 last year. The com- 
pany expects to well exceed last 
year’s net during 1956. For the 
first six months the figure is $11,- 
107,000. 

Outlays for publicity and pro- 
motion during 1955 nearly doubled 
the previous year’s with 
Eastern footing a $212,703 bill. In 
the first six months of this year, 


Books are published by Double- 
day under the following imprints: 
Doubleday, Garden City, Hanover 
House, Anchor Books, Image 

Garden City Juveniles and 
Doubleday Junior Books. 

The Around-the-World Program 
Book Club, which now has more 
than 300,000 members, and Dolphin 
records, which sell at retail through 
the 31 Doubleday Book Shops, were 
introduced by the giant publisher. 


(x-ray and motion picture film 
and allied products); neoprene 
synthetic rubber and other elas- 
tomer; plus dyes and fine chemi- 
cals. Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn formerly handled these 
products, and will continue to 
handle the bulk of its other lines. 
The company has not made 
available a breakdown of its mar- 


Chad J. Steward 
keting personnel. 


, advertising 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


® The company spent about $31,- Rives, Dyke & Co., Houston—all products 


000 in network radio and television | for 1956 may be somewhat lower ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES ADVERTISING par 

during 1954, but discontinued use than for last year. 1954 1955, Wallace E. Gordon, director of advertis- publicity 

of these media in 1955. No change nso emaghememsrse: ~~ Rigg ~ol LRA ae : 

in the agency lineup was made/s Sales breakdown by products Form Publications ... 21¢407 167,847 jeals department Sees Brood ae eS, 
uring year space ‘ ; Publica 560,000 795,008 | E. L. Thayer, advertising manager explo- 

dising’ carries coupons, "making | plastica, 33%; magnesium, 97%, and Network Television SASLASE 2848198 | wen department tapriee| 7 Toute in the world (New York 

Doubleday the largest user of cou-| agricultural chemicals, 6%. Total Measured... 3.771.005 6,000,000 | division apes enccH to Miami) and the airline occupies 

pons in the publishing field. Sales for the 1956 fiscal year; Totel Unmeesared . 4,300,000 5,000,000 | L. M. Davis, advertising manager finishes pc ge a mover ig yen 
During the past five years its|ending May 31 were $565,260,085,| =sttmated division sou transpo 

ratio of direct mail advertising| with a net profit of $59,656,000. PPE mney Somes pared + cageenel fs ~ Steele, advertising manager film de-| eastern U. S. Its expanding record 

expenditure to that of space adver- | This with fiscal 1955| werk radic in July, 1955. This e ts| P Ham, division manager, Grasselt chem-|Of sales and profits are unequalled 


projected for the remainder ef the year 
based on the cumulative tetal shown for 
July, which for Dew was $56,385. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. The nation’s 
20th largest advertiser, with total 
expenditures reported by the com- 
pany in 1955 of $23,000,000, of 
which $9,323,150 was in measured 
media. The previous year’s ex- 


compares 

sales of $470,742,000 and profits of 
$37,414,000. For 1954, sales were 
$428,255,000 and profit $33,425,000. 
In 19650, sales were $220,830,000, 
profit was $33,813,000. 

Dow subsidiaries included Dow- 
ell Inc., Tulsa, an oil well and in- 
dustrial chemical service and sup- 
plier of selected bulk chemicals; 
Dow Chemical of Canada; Brazos 
Oil & Gas Co.; Cliffs Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Marquette, Mich., maker 


tising has shifted from one to two 
to about one and one third to one. 
Doubleday owns premium positions 
and during 1956 wiil use nine back 
covers in The American Weekly, 12 
in Parade and 14 in This Week. For 
its varied promotional activities 
the company employs the services 
of five agencies. However, to sim- 
plifty the mechanics, Schwab & 
Beatty handles all space orders 
initially, and then transfers space 


1956-1960, some $422,000,000 worth 
of new equipment will be added 
and all but $90,000,000 worth will 
be supplied by internal sources. 

In 1955, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board allowed several carriers to 
enter into competition with East- 
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ern on some of its routes, with the 
possibility of additional carriers 
on its New York-Florida run. To 
offset this competition, Eastern 
was allowed to purchase Colonial 
Airlines last May in exchange for 
260,300 shares of stock. This move 
added new routes, and gave East- 
ern entries into Canada and Ber- 
muda. 


s Eastern is presently setting up 
a new divisional sales manager 
plan. Under the new arrangement 
the system is divided into eight 
regions. Started this fall, the plan 
will be completely in operation 
within the next few months. 

Eastern’s share of the passenger 
market continued strong. It flew 
3,341,800,000 scheduled passenger- 
revenue miles in 1955, making it 
third in the nation’s total. This 
figure will be exceeded this year. 
In air freight and air express East- 
ern ranked fourth, having flown 
13,988,000 scheduled ton-miles of 
freight and 5,584,000 scheduled 
ton-miles of express. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


William Morisette, sales vp 
Frank Mattix, sales development manager 
Trond Sundem, travel agency sales man- 


ager 
Richard Gilbert, cargo sales manager 
Joseph Brosnan, convention sales manager 
Richard Rehm, military sales manager 
Harold Watson, hotel sales manager 
Stratford Rice, airmail and parcel post 
sales manager 
Charles Glover, interline sales manager 
William Reid, group movement sales man- 


ager 

Marvin Byrd, Midwest district sales man- 
ager, Chicago 

Albert Tirrell, New England district sales 
manager, Boston 

M. B. Westphal, Atlantic division sales 
manager, New York 

Daniel Sinkler, southern division sales 
manager, Atlanta 

H. W. Cutshall, Gulf district sales man- 
ager, New Orleans 

Edwin Williams, Florida sales manager, 
Miami 

Herbert Dobbs, Latin American district 
sales manager, Miami 

J. E. Reinke, Colonial division sales man- 
ager (Canada and Bermuda), New York. 

Advertising : 

William Van Dusen, vp in charge of ad- 
vertising and public relations 

Maurice Lethbridge, assistant to the first 


vp 
Beverly Grifith, manager of public rela- 
tions 
Joseph Le Tourneau, manager of the news 
ju 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Fletcher D. Richards Inc., all services— 
Bradley A. Walker, account supervisor; 
John A. Ham, account executive. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 
$2,819,776 $3,400,639 


Newspapers ............... 
Business Publications 10,000 11,600 
Tetal Measured ... 2,829,776 3,412,239 


Advertising “Other 604,553 628,725 

Than Space” (A CAB figure 

which includes unmeas- 

ured media) 

Estimated Total 

Expenditure ...... 3,434,329 4,040,964 

Premotion and 

Publicity _............. - 122,306 212,703 

« 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. The nation’s 30th largest ad- 
vertiser, with total expenditures 
in 1955 estimated at $17,000,000, of 
which $6,599,003 was in meas- 
ured media. The previous year’s 
expenditures are estimated at $14,- 
000,000, of which $5,773,003 was in 
measured media. Advertising ex- 
penditures for 1956 will be in the 
neighborhood of $18,000,000 with 
perhaps $7,000,000 in measured 
media. 

In 1955, sales of this 55-year-old 
company hit a record $714,444,000. 
Sales have arched upward in re- 
cent years, from $633,458,000 in 
1954 and from $$461,390,000 in 
1950. Net after taxes was $85,600,- 
000 in 1955; $69,822,000 in 1954, 
and $61,859,000 in 1950.:Sales for 
1956 are expected to run about 
$750,000,000. 

Although Eastman is best known 
for its dominant position in photo- 
graphic apparatus and supplies, 
these products account for only 
68% of its business and the com- 
pany has been extremely active in 
developing new products in many 
diversified fields. 


® Its film innovations during 1955 


and 1956 include a Kodacolor film 
designed for both flash and day- 
light use without filters; more 
camera sizes for its new fast 
Ektachrome; a fine-grained Pana- 
tomic-X film; an improved Plus-X; 
a Tri-X reversal motion picture 
film which brings the advantages 
of ultra high-speed film to 16mm 
motion pictures; and a_ special 
color tv film with a short process- 
ing time. 

New equipment items for home 
movies include a turret model of 
the Brownie Movie Camera; the 
8mm magazine-loading Medallion 
camera; the Showtime 8 projector, 
as well as the K-100, 16mm movie 
camera for advanced photogra- 
phers and a new 16mm movie pro- 
jector which permits the addition 
or erasure of sound without spec- 
ial equipment. In mid-1955, the 
company developed a complete 
new line of color processing and 
printing equipment as well as two 
new materials for making color 
photographic prints from positive 
transparencies and negative color 
films. 

In February, 1956, the compa- 
ny entered the civilian electronics 
field with a new mailing machine 
that keeps a complete check on 
magazine or mail order lists and 
can extract any information from 
the lists. Other office equipment 
includes a new Verifax Offset 
Process and a 16mm desk-top Re- 
cordak Reliant Microfilmer. The 
Kodak Listomatic Camera auto- 
matically photographs list data di- 
rectly from punched cards, thus 
bringing a high degree of automa- 
tion to the preparation of direc- 
tories, catalogs and other listings. 


8 It also introduced the Eastman 
16mm television projector which 
improves the quality of color film 
programs by providing a contin- 
uous, uniformly illuminated pic- 
ture; and a portable, bench-type 
Kodak Contour Projector, designed 
for the economical checking of 
small machine parts. ‘ 

In the textile field, the company 
pioneered new crystal yarns and 
new types of lofted Estron and 
Chromspun, making possible the 
development of new fabric tex- 
tures. A new Eastman trade name, 
Estrel, was introduced to identify 
fabrics made with Estron acetate 
yarn and dyed with new Eastofix 
dyes. 

In the Tennessee and Texas divi- 
sions a new dry form of Vitamin E 
was developed along with several 
new alcohols and inhibitors. 


= Since 1945, the company has 
been carrying forward a long- 
range program to replace, improve 
and expand its plant and equip- 
ment. In 1955, about $46,000,000 
was used for this work; this year 
about $57,000,000 is being spent. 
These expenditures have been 
made entirely from company funds 
on a pay-as-we-go basis. 

Two major changes were made 
in the marketing structure during 
the past year. Beginning in late 
1955, all sales of Kodachrome and 
Kodacolor still, color films in the 
U. S. market were sold at prices 
excluding charges for processing, 
in accordance with the terms of 
the consent decree entered against 
the company in December, 1954. 
Early in 1956, an Apparatus and 
Optical division was formed with 
its own sales division, headed by 
G. B. Zornow. All dealer contact, 
however, has been retained by the 
company’s main sales organization. 

Eastman made its tv debut early 
in 1955 with a color filmed show, 
“Norby,” which after a resplendent 
send-off was abruptly dropped 
after a 13-week run, with $95,000 
worth of color film still in the can. 
The company then sponsored a 
30-minute film series, “Screen 
Directors Playhouse.” This was 
dropped in October, 1956, and re- 
placed with “The Nelson Family,” 
ABC-TV. 


SF SSS Re oe 


Eastman continues to be the 
foremost producer of photographic 
apparatus and supplies. It is also a 
leading factor in the manufacture 
of cellulose products, including 
acetate yarn and staple, acetate 
sheeting and plastics. Sales in 1955 
were divided as follows: 

Amateur photographic products 
28%; commercial and professional 
photographic products 25%; cellu- 
lose and plastics 17% ; special mili- 
tary products 9%; professional 
motion picture film 12%; chemi- 
cals 7%; and miscellaneous 2%. 
Non-consolidated Kodak compa- 
nies operate in England, France, 
Canada, Australia and Germany. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
James E. McGhee, vp in charge of sales 
and advertising 


Sales 

T. F. Pevear, director of sales administra- 
tion 

J. R. Allendorf, director of dealer dis- 
tribution 

G. B. Zornow, sales director, apparatus 
& optical division 

Public Relations 

T. F. Robertson, director of public in- 

formation 
Advertising 

W. B. Potter, director of advertising 

A. D. Johnson, assistant director of ad- 
vertising 

E. L. Grauel, assistant director of ad- 
vertis: 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Charles Rumrill Co., Rochester, N.Y.— 
industrial & trade plus some general 
picture taking advertising—Charles Rum- 
rill, account supervisor; Neal Gallagher, 
account executive. 

J. Walter Thompson Co., New York— 
General picture taking advertising, tv, 
plus some industrial and technical— 
Charles Rheinstrom, t supervisor; 
Thayer Jaccaci, account executive. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 
Newspapers ...............$1,708,488 $1,030,386 
Magazines .................. 3,121,055 2,557,892 
Farm Publications . 3,460 4,578 
Business Publications 940,000 950,000 
Network Television 2,056,147 
Total Measured ... 5,773,003 6,599,003 
Total Unmeasured 8,226,997 10,400,997 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ...... --14,008,000 17,000,000 


« 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron. The nation’s 46th biggest 
advertiser, with total expenditures 
in 1955 estimated by AA at about 
$13,000,000, of which $6,091,137 
was in measured media. In 1954, 
the company invested about $11,- 
000,000 in advertising, of which 
$5,434,278 was in measured media. 

Firestone is the second largest 
rubber company in the world, 
ranking only behind Goodyear. At 
the end of the company’s fiscal 
year last Oct. 31, net sales had 
amounted to $1.11 billion—largest 
in Firestone’s history. This was a 
21.7% increase over 1954 sales of 
$916,047,040. 

Net income for 1955 reached 
$55,378,916, also a record, and an 
impressive gain over the 1954 net 
income of $40,510,000. Current 
year sales and earnings seem 
headed for record highs, with 1956 
first nine months (a§ of July 31— 
Firestone’s fiscal year ends Oct. 
31) sales of $813,750,210, up 1.1% 
over the same period last year, and 
net of $42,904,733, up 14.1% over 
1955. 


® Passenger car, truck, bus and 
tractor tires are the principal prod- 
ucts of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. A complete line of more 
than 3,000 home and auto supply 
items is merchandised through 
Firestone dealers and stores. The 
Firestone Industrial Products Co., 
Akron, makes a complete line of 
“Foamex” foamed rubber products 
for use in mattresses, as furniture 
cushioning and automotive seat- 
ing, as well as many of the rubber 
parts used by the auto industry, 
rubber rollers for washing ma- 
chines, etc. The principal products 
of the Firestone Plastics Co., Potts- 
town, Pa., are marketed under the 
brand names “Velon” plastics and 
“Exon” resins. 

A total of $55,723,138 was spent 
by Firestone last year for plant 
and equipment additions and im- 
provements, which includes $14,- 
175,000 paid to the government for 
the purchase of synthetic rubber 
plants at Akron and Lake Charles, 
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La. The company says it now is 
the world’s largest producer of 
rubber. 

Last year, Firestone developed a 
new tubeless truck tire and one- 
piece drop-center rim combination 
which was accepted as, the standard 
for the industry by the Tire & Rim 
Assn. Other products introduced in 
1955 were newly-designed supreme 
tubeless tires, tubeless “500” ny- 
lon cord body, passenger car 
tires; tubeless Town & Coun- 
try winter tires; tubeless Super- 
Champion tires; Super-Sports 
“170” tires for sports cars; adjust- 
able-tread wheels for farm trac- 
tors; stainless stee] quarter-barrel 
beverage containers; improved air 
springs for automotive vehicles; 
air springs for dampening vibra- 
tion in machinery; Exon vinyl res- 
in for flooring; adhesive-backed 
Velon film for home decorating; 
clear Velon sheeting for footwear 
and many other uses; and cloth- 
backed Foamex foamed rubber. 


Early this year, C. B. Ryan was 
appointed director of merchandis- 
ing, and advertising, a newly cre- 
ated position; R. D. Thomas was 
named manager of tire sales; and 
J. F. Faunce was promoted to 
manager of home and auto supply 
sales. Firestone was appointed a 
distributor of Philco television, ra- 
dio and laundry equipment. 

Last October, Firestone named 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Los Ange- 
les, to handle a test campaign on 
retail advertising in California and 
Arizona (this arrangement was 
terminated last May 30). The fol- 
lowing month, the New York of- 
fice of FC&B was appointed to 
handle an announcement campaign 
for a new product, the “Supreme’ 
tire. This campaign ran in nation- 
al magazines in March, April, May, 
June and was completed in July. 
No other ads have been scheduled 


35 


since then. 

In July of this year, Firestone 
named Campbell-Ewald Co., De- 
troit, to handle a special campaign 
for Town & Country winter tires. 
and publication advertising of a!| 
lines of farm and truck tires 
The account formerly was handled 
by Firestone’s “house” agency, 
Sweeney & James, Cleveland. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
(All leeated in Akron) 
Sales 

Raymond C. Firestone, exec vp 
H. D. Tompkins, vp in charge of trade 

sales 
H. M. Taylor, vp in charge of manufac- 

turer sales 
E. B. Hathaway, sales manager 
R. D. Thomas, manager of tire sales 


NOT EVERY FILM 
BUDGET CAN AFFORD 
FULL ANIMATION! | 


ecross, STOP MOTION FILMS can de the 


job at surprisingly low cost. 
hes specialized fer yeors in 
films thet give showmanship 


1323 5. WABASH Mi W. 44m 5ST. 
CHICAGO. ML NEW YORK, fv. 


filmack ‘studios 
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’ 
fleret FINE TYPESETTING 
SET PHOTOGRAPHICALLY 


The example shown above is a 


reproduction of typesetting set photographically 
—directly onto photographic paper. 

This method offers impressive economies be- 
cause the Fotosetter* machine operator may 
expose type characters at the rate of 480 2 minute 
...8 4 second ... by this method. 


When processed, this singie remarkably sharp 
reproduction proof is smear resistant, smudge 


. 


resistant and durable. 


Economical, because the Warwick Fotosetter 

= method of typesetting is fast and requires the 
minimum of handling. 

Investigate today. Let us show you how you 

can cut your costs aad still get fine typography. 


*Intertype Fotosetter 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 


920 Washington Ave. St. Louwls 1, Mo. 


OVERNIGHT BY AIR FROM MOST OF THE UNITED STATES 
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J. F. Faunce, manager of home and auto 


Advertising 
Cc. B. Ryan, director of merchandising, 
advertising and sales promotion 
A. J. McGinness, national advertising 
manager 


A. E. Brubaker, retail advertising man- 


ager 
H. D. Millhone, truck and farm tire 
advertising manager 
G. E. Eckel, sales promotion manager 
H. B. Winslow, plastics and industrial 
products advertising manager 
Public Relations 
W. D. Hines, director of public relations 
Divisions and Subsidiaries 
Firestone Plastics Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
Roger S. Firestone, president 
Kenneth Edgar, Velon division sales man- 


ager 
Frank T. Groten, resins division sales 

manager 
Firestone Industrial Products Co., Akron 
P. P. Crisp, president 
RK. J. Mitchell, sales manager 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Sweeney & James Co., Cleveland—Pas- 

senger car tires, synthetic rubber prod- 

_ ucts—Virginia Burreli and John Sorrell, 
account supervisors; Lucie Lian, media 
director (Sweeney & James is a “house” 
agency for Firestone and handles most 
of the pany's t. The advertis- 
ing is prepared by the Firestone Advertis- 
ing department in Akron and placed by 
Sweeney & James.) 

Grey Advertising Agency, New York— 
Handles advertising for the Firestone 
Piastics Co., Pottstown, Pa. Products are 
Foamex cushioning and mattresses, Con- 
tro, Velva-Flo and Velon plastic products 
—B. I. Brownold, account supervisor; 
Richard Martell, Joseph Reda and William 
Lucas, account executives. 

Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit—Town & 


Country tires, truck and farm tires— 
W. W.. Selover, account supervisor and 
account executive for Town & Country; 
J. W. Clason, account executive, truck 
and farm tires; D. P. David, copy chief; 
R. V. Hungerford, art supervisor; D. G. 
Kraatz, television and radio; 8S. L. _Cong- 
don, merchandising and pr tion; C. L. 
Roehm, traffic and production; J. J. Pass- 
more, media; G. M. Schute, research, and 
T. P. Rhoades, publicity and public rela- 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 
Newspapers ............. we =940,585 $1,331,551 
Magasi 1,655,419 2,019,432 
Farm Publications . 370,306 512,217 
Business Publications 134,600 156,300 
Network Television 1,557,345 1,561,750 
Network Radio ...... ~~ 766,935 487 
Total Measured .... 5,434,278 6,001,137 
Total Unmessured 5,565,722 6 08 863 
Estimated Total 
Expenditere ........11,006,000 13,000,000 


Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
The nation’s third largest corpor- 
ation, ranked by sales, and its 
fourth largest advertiser. 

Advertising expenditures in 1955 
came to $73,000,000, of which $54,- 
942,694 was in measured media. In 
1954 total expenditures amounted 
to $53,000,000, of which $40,121,025 
was in measured media. 

In 1956, total Ford advertising 
should come close to $95,000,000, 
of which about $70,000,000 will be 
in measured media. So far this 
year, Ford expenditures have been 
well ahead of last year in maga- 
zines, spot radio and television 
and network tv. 


@ The heavy increase in 1955 ex- 
penditures was due to added in- 
vestments in the same media— 
plus newspapers. Newspaper ex- 
penditures increased 64% over 
1954; network tv expenditures 
were up 63%, and magazine in- 
vestment was increased by 16%. 

Apportionment of Ford ad mon- 
ey may be gauged in this rough 
breakdown of measured 1955 ex- 
penses in newspapers, magazines 
and network tv: Ford, $23,000,000; 
Ford trucks, $4,000,000; Mercury, 
$9,850,000; Lincoln, $2,000,000; 
Lincoln-Mercury (combined for tv 
and newspapers) ,' $6,400,000; Con- 
tinental, $800,000, and institution- 
al, $1,500,000. 

In 1956, Ford joined the family 
of publicly-held U.S. corporations 
for the first time in its history 
when the Ford Foundation (own- 
er of 86% of Ford) sold more than 
a fifth of its shares to the public. 


® In the process, the company re- 
vealed hitherto unknown facts 
about itself. For one thing, it 


traced a dramatic picture of com-, 


pany growth and prosperity since 
a long “rebuilding” job began in 
1947. Total sales climbed from 
less than $900,000,000 in 1946 to 


.062,000,000 in 1954 and then 
leaped up 37% to a record $5,594,- 
000,000 in 1955. Earnings improved 
from a small deficit in 1946 to 
$227,800,000 in 1954 and—another 
record—$436,991,000 last year. 

During its dramatic climb, Ford 
increased its share of the passen- 
ger car business from a low of 
19.1%, (1948) to better than 27% 
in 1955. In the latter year, Ford 
sold 2{240,000 cars, compared with 
fewer than 1,700,000 in 1954. 

Like other auto companies Ford 
has suffered a sales decline in 
1956. Sales for nine months were 
$3,233,000,000, or 20% below, the 
corresponding 1955 figure. Earn- 
ings of $145,000,000 in the first 
three quarters were less than half 
the 1955 nine months’ figure. 


® Ford’s sales lag this year is con- 
centrated in the Ford and Mer- 
cury lines. Lincoln is well ahead 
of last year, and the year-old Con- 
tinental appears to be doing well. 

In addition to its substantial 
share of the passenger car market, 
Ford also did 31% of the U.S. new 
truck business in 1955, selling 
295,900 units. It does a good busi- 
ness in Ford and Dearborn trac- 
tors and farm implements, plus 
some industrial engines and pow- 
er units. 

Out of plants in England, Ger- 
many, France and other countries, 
Ford does a growing volume in 
European-design autos. It esti- 
mates its overseas business (in- 
cluding export) at not far below 
$1 billion annually. 


# Along with its sales expansion, 
Ford has been undergoing some 
drastic reorganization, resulting 
in more divisions, greater decen- 
tralization and at the same time a 
more elaborate staff or “central 
office” structure. 

In 1955, Lincoln was separated 
from Mercury into a new division. 
Anéther division was set up to 
produce and sell the re-born Con- 
tinental, a $10,000 auto which rep- 
resented Ford’s effort to broaden 
its price line. (Later, in 1956, the 
Continental division was merged 
into the Lincoln division.) 

Meanwhile, a new special prod- 
ucts division was starting a $250,- 
000,000 drive to develop yet anoth- 
er car (the Edsel), which would fit 
with Mercury in the middle of 
Ford’s line, give it a full five cars 
with which to match General Mo- 
tors and Chrysler. Just recently, 
the fast-growing new unit has been 
formally titled the Edsel division. 


s In a diversification move, Ford 
also announced plans to form a 
new subsidiary, Aeronutronics 
Systems Inc., to design and man- 
ufacture guided missile systems. 
An initial investment of $10,000,- 
000 was planned. 

With these changes came agency 
changes. Most notable was the ap- 
pointment in February, 1956, of 
Foote, Cone & Belding to handle 
the Edsel division account, ex- 
pected to bill at least $12,000,000. 

Earlier, in July, 1955, Young & 
Rubicam, agency for the Contin- 
ental, also took over the Lincoln 
account from Kenyon & Eckhardt 
(which kept both Mercury and 
Lincoln-Mercury Dealers Assn. 
accounts, plus Ford institutional 
advertising). 


= Another consequence of the 
hew changes at Ford was one of 
the most persistent personnel 
shuffles in industry, one which is 
still going on. In the process, every 
division except the Ford division 
acquired a new general manager 
and that division got a new gen- 
eral sales manager (Charles 
Beacham). Also, much of the com- 
pany’s staff sales and advertising 
talent was reassigned to opera- 
tional duties. 

In one of the most important 
changes, in April, 1956, Ford set 
up a high-level dealer policy 


board to serve as a link between 
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Top 25 Farm Paper Advertisers in 1955 

Rank Advertiser 1955 1954 
1 General Motors Corp. $2,490,946 $2,099,666 
2 Ford Motor Co. ........... 1,375,812 1,490,762 
BD  Gemarel Cipdiele Ce. cesses sevccesevensorsccesocecsccsosess 857,067 839,320 
4 General Foods Corp. 824,577 787,923 
S U.S, Breed Caray. ....necsecoscreesserccssseessesrerecosecssese 543,559 618,567 
6 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ........cccccccceeseeee 512,217 370,396 
7 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 450,173 428,482 
Be III TEI. ceuscecoecncesecaneneptennsnsienstoedote vesenencsnense 447,707 402,967 
9 Chrysler Corp. . 435,241 239,000 
SnD) IIIT IIIIIIIIL. «,.... .cnccnsinhibasbveaneeseoounssqenessscnnsenvees 414,687 369,014 
TT RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. .......ccccccsscesesseneneees 413,495 426,410 
SR MEETELTID, soccnenainisinseseuininenveseiueenntsorevssnce 356,494 471,476 
WN SAUTEED. ccaststsebceienseisgreeasensessoscevntooepsods 332,445 375,519 
14 Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) ..........cccceeevseee 331,421 231,466 
15 American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ............ 331,286 314,532 
16 American Tobacco Co. ......ccccccccccsecnsenenennsnnenns 319,442 304,976 
SE IOI, ciuiaisincaviereverinsivsecstanveasiooien 306,521 332,957 
18 Olin Mathi Chemical Corp. «0.0.0... 253,917 222,750 
19 Secony-Mobil Oil Co. .......cccccccccccsseseeseecceecenees 252,644 255,709 
EES ee eee A 238,927 223,602 
21 Monsanto Chemical Co. .o.......cccccccccceseeees 234,530 50,886 
22 Johnson & Joh eieibaeeipeneedhadenvenictnaiassutesadiins 220,361 230,984 
23 «CE. 1. dw Pont de Nemours & Co. «0.0... 217,826 248,198 
24 Corn Products Refining Co. ........cccccccccccsseeeeee 204,596 220,739 
Be MII FI cscesescetsinvenssinetibccncnncctcecsscrecneqceete 203,331 77 629 


dealers and top management. Ben- 
son Ford resigned his post as 
group director of the Mercury and 
special products divisions to chair- 
man the board. Walker Williams, 
who as vp in charge of sales and 
advertising had been Ford’s top 
staff marketing man, resigned that 
position to serve on the new board. 

Along’ with the policy board, 
Ford launched an Institute of 
Marketing to help train company 
and dealer personne] in the “eth- 
ics, management and techniques of 
selling...” 


® In other important marketing 
personnel changes, Larry Doyle 
and R. F. G. Copeland were 
shifted from staff marketing jobs 
to the new Edsel division. Mr. 
Doyle, formerly corporate sales 
and advertising manager, be- 
came Edsel division general sales 
and marketing manager. Mr. 
Copeland, central staff director of 
product advertising and sales pro- 
motion, became assistant general 
sales manager-advertising for Ed- 
sel. 

Result of these departures by 
Mr. Williams and others apparent- 
ly resulted in a distribution of the 
staff marketing function among 
the divisions. However, the com- 
pany has been erecting a new 
central marketing and market 
planning structure since the ar- 
rival of James J. Nance, former 
president of Studebaker-Packard 
Corp., who came in as vp in charge 
of marketing. 

The new title, incidentally, rep- 
resented part of a strong trend at 
Ford toward a broader view of the 
task of moving goods, which in- 
cludes long-range planning as 
well as immediate sales and ad- 
vertising needs. Another example 
is in the Ford division, where C. R. 
Beacham’s key assistants now car- 
ry the broad designations, 
marketing manager” and “truck 
marketing manager.” 


es Mr. Nance’s specific functions 
are still to be worked out; already, 
though, he appears to be the No. 
1 corporate marketing man, with 
a seat on the top-level administra- 
tion committee which formulates 
policy for the company. Mr. 
Nance’s staff is now abuilding; 
among others, E. E. Rothman, suc- 
cessor to Mr. Copeland, and W. 
Stuart Venn, director of the deal- 
er development office, have been 
assigned to it. 

The new marketing staff, it is 
believed, will conduct long-range 
research and planning, may also 
make recommendations to the di- 
visions, review divisional market- 
ing plans and possibly have a veto 
power over the latter, subject to 


approval by the administration | aq 


committee. Divisional marketing 


“car |" 


people, however, will continue to 
report directly to their own gen- 
eral managers. 

Corporate advertising at Ford is 
administered by the public rela- 
tions staff headed by Charles F. 
Moore Jr., vp and public relations 
director. Ben R. Donaldson, direc- 
tor of institutional advertising, is 
part of that staff. Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt is the institutional agency. 

In another change in 1956, 
Ford’s international division 
(which administers overseas op- 
erations) was moved to Dearborn 
from New York, and expanded. 
Key marketing personnel there 
are H. P. Valentine, general sales 
manager, and N. F. Bowe, adver- 
tising, sales promotion and service 
manager. 

Among the domestic_ divisions, 
here are the key marketing and 
agency personnel: 


FORD DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
C. R. Beacham, general sales manager 
Chase Morsey Jr., car marketing manager 
J. S. Snyder, truck marketing manager 
Guy Hamilton Jr., marketing services 
manager 


Advertising 

F. J. McGinnis, divisional advertising co- 
ordinator and head of the display & 
exhibits department 

Harry L. Swan, passenger car advertising 
—dealer and divisional co-op — 

Walter E. Blanchard, manager of truck 
advertising 


H. M. Brown, manager of public relations 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Detroit—All 
Ford products and dealer advertising— 
John McQuigg, account supervisor; W. G. 
Moore, Ford trucks account executive. 


MERCURY DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 
G. S. Coates, general marketing manager 
C. E. Bowie, sales manager 
Advertising 
T. J. Henry, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager 
R. J. Fisher, manager of advertising de- 


partment 
William A. Maharry, manager of public 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Detroit—All Mer- 
cury products and Lincoln-Mercury Deal- 
ers Assn.—Don Miller, account supervisor 
(New York); D. J. Gillespie, Mercury ac- 
count executive; J. Kahler, Lincoln-Mer- 
cury Dealers Assn. account executive; J. 
Armstrong, Ford Motor Co. institutional 
account executive. 


LINCOLN DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


training manager 
John Mayhew, minager of public rela- 
tions 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


EDSEL DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 
J. C. Doyle, general sales and marketing 


manager 
Norman K. Vanderzee, executive assistant 
Advertising 
R. F. G. Copeland istant general sales 
manager, in charge of advertising, 
sales promotion & training 
Eldon E. Fox, advertising manager 
C. Gayle Warnock, public relations man- 
ager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago and 
Detroit—Edsel car—Fairfax Cone and 
Fred Ludekens, creative heads (Chicago) ; 
Charles S. Winston Jr., manager Detroit 
office; Clyde E. Rapp, account supervisor. 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT 
DIVISION 
(Birmingham, Mich.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


E. H. Woods, general sales manager 
Advertising 
W. T. Murphy, assistant general sales 
manager—sales services 
William H. Binns, advertising manager 
Fred Thompson, manager of public rela- 
tions 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Birmingham, 
Mich.—W. H. Stone, account supervisor. 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS BRANCH 
(New York) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Howard O. Lund, manager 
Advertising 
Don H. Smith, advertising & sales promo- 
tion r 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
J. Walter Thompson, New York—Im- 
ported English Fords—Robert Booth, ac- 
count executive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1955, 


1954 
Newspapers ............ $17,909,652 $29,610,982 
Magazines ........... -- 6,946,206 8,073,403 
Farm Publications 1,490,762 1,375,812 
Business Publications 292,400 295,900 
Network Television 5,972,306 8,648,300 
Network Radic .... 774,408 272,000* 
Outdoor ................. 6,645,291 6,665,797 
Total Measured 40,121,025 54,942,694 
Total 
Unmeasured ... 13,000,000 18,000,000 


Estimated Total 
Expenditure .... 53,121,025 72,942,604 
*Projected on basis of PIB measure of 
first 7 months. 


General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. The nation’s seventh 
largest advertiser, with total ex- 
penditures in 1955 estimated at 
$60,600,000, of which $30,600,000 
was in measured media. The pre- 
vious year's expenditures for ad- 
vertising were estimated at $44,- 
900,000, of which $24,900,000 was 
in measured media. This year, ad 
expenditures are expected to set 
a new high, perhaps as much as 
$10,000,000 over 1955. 

In its 64 years of operation, GE 
has never failed to earn a profit; 
it has paid a dividend every year 
since 1900; and since World War 
II it has spent $1.1 billion on plant 
modernization and development. 
Since the war, it has changed its 
organizational structure from a 
highly centralized corporation to 
about as broad a decentralized op- 
eration as there is in American 
industry. GE now operates about 
136 plants in 105 cities in 28 states. 

Its sales have grown from $1,- 
960,429,000 in 1950 to $2,959,078,- 
000 in 1954 and $3,095,352,000 in 
1955. Net after taxes in 1950 was 
$173,424,000, rose to $212,613,000 
in 1954, but dipped to $200,924,000 
last year, largely because of the 
company’s decentralization and 
expansion program. 


= GE now has about 100 inde- 
pendent operating departments, 
grouped into 22 divisions, which 
in turn make up four major oper- 
ating groups. These are Appara- 
tus (chiefly electrical capital 


*| goods); Industrial Products and 


Lamps (including both capital 
goods and consumer nondurable 
goods); Appliances and Electron- 
ics (consumer durables and capi- 
tal goods); and Atomic and De- 
fense Products. It is estimated 
that the last does about 15% of 
GE’s business; that Apparatus ac- 
counts for 30%; Industrial Prod- 
ucts and Lamps about 28%; and 
Appliances and Electronics about 


27%. 
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Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


In major appliance sales, indus- 
try estimates place GE refriger- 
ators a close second to General 
Motors’ Frigidaire. GE ranges lead 
the industry; its washers are sec- 
ond in sales volume to Sears, Roe- 
buck’s; GE dryers and dishwash- 
ers are reportedly top sellers in 
the field; and its waste disposers 
and room air conditioners rate 

ind. 

Sales and profits of GE scored 
substantial gains in the first nine 
months of 1956 and were the best 
for that period in the company’s 
history, Ralph J. Cordiner, presi- 
dent, reported recently. Earnings 
for the nine months amounted to 
$160,727,000, a jump of 5% over 
1955’s $152,926,000, Sales for the 
period totalled  $2,962,780,000, 
compared with $2,512,416,000 in 
the like period of 1955. 


s These figures are computed on 
a@ revised basis of consolidation, 
under which operations of all GE 
domestic and Canadian subsidi- 
aries dealing in U. S. or Canadian 
funds have been included. Prin- 
cipal additions include operations 
of Canadian General Electric Ltd. 
and General Electric Distributing 
Corp., a former subsidiary which 
now is an integral part of the 
company. Earnings only are in- 
cluded for General Electric Cred- 
it Corp., wholly-owned instalment 
financing subsidiary. 

Because of the complexity of it: 
business and the changes both in 
organization and personnel that 
have taken place during the past 
few months, GE does not have 
available for release an adequate 
listing of its marketing personnel 
for publication. 

However, its advertising per- 
sonnel and advertising agency 
alignment is complete, current 
and exhaustive. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
(New York) 
Marketing Services 
J. E. Donegan, graphic arts 
K. L. Walters, advertising media 
Public & Empleye Relations Services 
J. Stanford Smith, manager 
D. W. Burke, manager of audio-visual 
service (includes radio-television, mo- 
tion pictures and exhibits 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York—W. Barry McCarthy, account exec- 
utive. 


AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 
(Bloomfield, N. J.) 
Advertising 
F. C. De Lorenzo, manager of advertising 

and sales promotion, commercial and in- 
dustrial air conditioning department 
R. R. Routh Jr., manager of advertising 
and sales pr Ati home heati and 
cooling department 
L. H. Drayton, advertising and sales pro- 
motion of Weathertron department 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York—Robert 
M. Watson, account supervisor; Martin 
Oechsner, A. V. Lowe, Joseph Swan, ac- 
count executives. 


APPARATUS SALES DIVISION 
(Schenectady, N. Y.) 
Advertising 
R. B. Reid, manager, advertising and sales 


n 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
G. M. Basford Co., New York—A. A. 
MacLaren, account supervisor; D. Lamon- 
ica, H. Dutcher, E. Hatcher, M. J. Turner, 
account executives. 


APPLIANCE & TELEVISION 
RECEIVER DIVISION 


H. B. Brown, manager of advertising and 


ator department 
E. Reichert, manager of advertising and 
sales p ti dishwash and dis- 
posal t 


partmen’ 
T. G. Fielder, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, television receiver de- 


t 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Young & Rubicam, New York—G. Mon- 
tagu Miller and Randolph T. McKelvey, 
account supervisors; James Symington, 
Jerome Entis, O. M. Lyon Jr., C. B. Wood 
James Watt Jr., Clive Howard, Sherman 
Hoyt, Thomas Hubbard and Theodore 
Borash, account executives. 


CANADIAN GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
(Terente) 

Advertising 
Hugh Rose, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, apparatus department 
D. G. Mackenzie, manager of advertising 
and sales promotion, major appliance 

section (Montreal) 

Cc. F. Colvin, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, small appliance section 

V. R. Young, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, industrial products de- 
partment 

N. Hickling, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, lamp department 

J. C. Hazlewood, manager of advertising 
and sales promotion, tube section, elec- 
tronic equipment and tube department 

T. Yellowlees, manager of advertising and 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 
DIVISION 
(Schenectady, N. Y.) 
Advertising 
L. E. Saline, manager of engineering re- 

cruiting headquarters region 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Deutsch & Shea, New York—A. R. 
Deutsch, account supervisor 
HOTPOINT CO. 


P. L. Crittenden, manager of national ad- 


vertising 
J. E. Schneider, merchandising manager 
of commercial equipment department 
M. E. Holden, advertising and publications 
cial t department 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Henry MM. Hempstead Co., Chi 


sales promotion, motor and control de- 
partment (Peterborough, Ont.) 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
MacLaren Advertising Co., Toronto— 
Cc. E. Brown, account supervisor; C. E. 
King, R. McBain, J. G. Butler, R. West- 
lake, D. N. Roe, G. L. Reneau and C. E. 
Brown, 


ves. 


CHEMICAL AND 
METALLURGICAL DIVISION 


(Pittsfield, Mass.) 
Advertising 

Cc. L. Chase, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion—chemical materials de- 
partment 

J. C. Stuckey Jr., specialist for marketing 
research and advertising—plastics de- 
partment (Decatur, Il.) 

F. N. Kutzmann Jr., manager of advertis- 
ing and sales pr d and 
insulating products department (Cosh- 
octon, O.) 

R. A. Winter, manager of syste and 
sales pr tion de- 
partment (Waterford, N. Y) 

J. W. Mason, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion—carboloy department 
(Detroit, Mich.) 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

G. M. Basford Co., New York—chemical 
materials department—A. A. MacLaren, 
account supervisor. 

Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoeh Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis—plastics department— 
Earl G. Batz, account supervisor. 

Jay H. Maish Co., Marion, O—textolite 
industrial laminates—Robert E. Sullivan, 
account supervisor. 

Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Detroit—metallurgical products depart- 
ment, carboloy department, and laminated 
products department—L. Grant Hamilton, 
account supervisor. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
DIVISION 


(Bridgeport, Conn.) 
Advertising 

Andrew Doremus, manager of advertising 
and sales promotion—wire and cable de- 
partment 

John E. Neuberger, manager of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion—wiring device 

(Providence, R. I.) 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
G. M. Basford Co., New York—Herbert 
R. Harris and E. S. Nuspleiger, account 
supervisors 
Horton-Noyes Co., Providence—wiring 
device department—A. E. Van Wagner, 
account supervisor. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 
COMPONENTS DIVISION 
(Plainville, Conn.) 


K. T. Dunning, manager of advertising 
and sales promotion—circuit protective 
devices 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
(Syracuse, N. Y¥.) 
A. L. Champigny, manager of advertising 
and sales promotion—tube department 
S. J. Eby, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion—intra-tel closed circuit 


tv 
G. H. Floyd, manager of advertising and 
ti icati equip- 


ment ‘products department 
R. D. Jordan, manager of advertising and 
sales 


Aw 


P ial computers 


department 
s. R. Tedford, manager of advertising and 
products 


partmen 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Maxon Inc., New York—M. F. Mahony, 
account supervisor. J. E. Weik, P. T. 
Connolly and G. W. Bradley, account ex- 
ecutives. 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee 
—x-ray department and industrial elec- 
tronics division—Noel Turner (medical) 
B. E. Hotvedt (industrial), account super- 
visors. 


Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, New 
York—Jay Berry and W. A. Walker, ac- 
count supervisors. 


cial equipment department—Henry 
M. Hempstead, account supervisor. 

Maxon Inc., Chicago—dishwasher, water 
heater & custom appliances refrigeration, 
home laundry, range and component parts 
—L. M. Krautter, Robert Allirich, C. B. 
Jones, account executives. 

J. R. Pershall Co., Chicago—trade ad- 
vertising—A. E. Taylor, T. Gorman, F. M 
Carroll, account executives. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago—tel- 
evision receiver department—Paul Harper, 
James Charlesworth, account executives. 


HOUSEWARES AND RADIO 
RECEIVER DIVISION 
(Bridgeport, Conn.) 
Advertising 
M. M. Masterpool, manager of advertising 

and publicity—housewares and radio 

receiver division 

C. T. Hindle, manager of merchandising— 
portable appliances department 

G. S. Lenox, manager of merchandising— 
automatic and fan department 

R. J. Cunningham, manager of merchan- 
dising—vacuum cleaner department 

N. R. Huey, manager of merchandising— 
radio receiver department 

E. C. Pease, manager of merchandising— 
clock and timer department (Ashland, 

Mass.) 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia—clock 
and timer department—Seymour Morris 
(New York) account supervisor; G. H. 
Reese, William Luedke and John McWil- 
liams, account executives. 

Young & Rubicam, New York—portable 
appliance department, vacuum cleaner 
department, automatic blanket and fan 
department—W. H. Kierstead, account 
supervisor; J. D. Cameron, G. Terry, E. E. 
Norris and H. B. Hall, account executives. 

Maxon Inc., New York—-radio receiver 
department—P. T. C lly, 
executive. 


INTERNATIONAL GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CoO. 
(New York) 
Advertising 
G. E. Kendall, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion 
R. Sweeny, supervisor of advertising and 
sales promotion—producer goods 
H. D. Hanshaw, specialist for advertising 
and sales p 
ucts 
W. E. Torpey, specialist for advertising 


and sales pr l prod- 
ucts 

J. A. Amsterdam, specialist for advertising 
and sales pr and tv 
receivers 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Grant Advertising Inc., New York— 

R. C. Marvin, account supervisor 
LAMP DIVISION 
(Cleveland) 

Advertising 

M. R. King, manager of advertising 

N. W. Townsend, retail advertising and 
promotion ‘ 

R. A. Lundgren, commercial and industrial 
advertising and promotion 

H. H. Green, market development adver- 
tising and promotion 

F. F. Schuhle, miniature lamp advertising 
and promotion 

T. H. Castle, photo lamp advertising and 
promotion 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
Cleveland—large and miniature lamps— 
H. E. Curtis, E. E. Haring, J. B. Majette 
Jr., R. C. Owen, Rollin Krohme and 
Nate Tuffts, account executives. 

Foster & Davies, Cleveland—Christmas 
tree lamps, ozone and germanium lamps 
—M. R. Davies and W. C.-Carlton, account 
executives. 


hold and Jack Morgam, account execu- 
tives. 


INSULATOR DEPARTMENT 
(Baltimore) 
Advertising 
Paul Schrater, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 1955 


Newspapers ............$ 3,792,542  $ 7,557,414 
coscseweesme 8,805,186 408 

Farm Publications 839,320 857,067 
Business Publications ° 400,000 3,793,000 
Netwerk Television 6,961,548 7,402,000 
Network Radio .... 949,500 —— 
Outdoor on 165,108 112,726 
Total Measured 24,913,146 30,632,197 
Total Unmeasured 20,000,000 30,000,000 


Expenditure ... 44,913,146 60,632,197 


a 
General Foods Corp., White 
Plains, N.Y. The nation’s third 


largest advertiser in 1955 with to- 
tal expenditures of $75,000,000, of 
which about $38,000,000 was in 
measured media. The company 
spends more than half of its budg- 
et in local radio and tv, premi- 
ums, direct mail, point of purchase, 
dealer aids, and other unmeasured 
media. ; 

GF, which was founded in 1929, 
had sales in fiscal 1955 (ended 
March 31) of $824,838,000, and a 
net after taxes of $31,737,000. This 
compares with $783,008,000 in sales 
and a net of $27,913,000 in fiscal 
1954. 

Addition to the product line of 
new convenience foods continued 
to be an important factor in the 
company’s growth. Some of these 
products were developed in GF 
laboratories, others were added 
through acquisition. 


® Good Seasons salad dressing 
mixes, “salad dressing in an en- 
velope,” were added through ac- 
quisition a year ago. They were 
sold regionally when taken over by 
GF but during the past year have 
gone into. national distribution, 
supported by national advertising. 

Other products introduced dur- 
ing the year included Apple Jell-O, 
Swans Down instant cake mixes, 
coffee flavored instant Postum, 
Minute-Man instant frosting mix, 
Birdseye turkey pie, J.u-O coco- 
nut cream instant pudding, Gaines 
canned dog food, and two new 
Kool-Aid flavors, root beer and 
lemon. 

All of these new products are 
being promoted vigorously to win 
consumer favor as quickly as a 
sible. 


® GF’s brand position continued 
strong. Maxwell House coffee, 
while it leads in no single market, 
is nationally the top seller in the 
country. Jell-O is currently re- 
ported to have 26% of the pudding 
market, and 68% of the prepared- 
dessert business. 

There were several changes in 
the organization structure last 
year. The Igleheart Bros. division 
was merged with the associated 
products division. Marketing ad- 
vantages for the company’s cake 
flours and cake mixes are expect- 
ed to result from this regrouping. 
The Post cereals division was 
transferred to Battle Creek, Mich. 

International operations of the 


37 


company were also expanded. 
Cake mixes and soluble coffee 
were introduced in the English 
market by GF’s English subsidiary, 
Alfred Bird & Sons Ltd. The Japa- 
nese plant for the manufacture of 
the base for Bireley’s orange drink 
was completed and began produc- 
tion. A new plant will be built at 
Cobourg, Ontario, Canada, and a 
new distribution center was opened 
at Fort Williams, Ontario. 


® Research for new products is 
being carried on by GF’s new 
products development department, 
established in 1954. Analysis of 
market trends and research in 
changing consumer practices is 
conducted by the corporate mar- 
keting department. 

GF is currently investing about 
$2,000,000 a month for capital ex- 
penditures, none of it with outside 
financing. 

The company has three U. S. 
agencies—Benton & Bowles, Foote, 
Cone & Belding and Young & Ru- 
bicam. GF continues to be what 
has been called “an agency presi- 
dent’s dream”; for once it picks an 
agency, “only cataclysm can dis- 
rupt the relationship.” 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 

E. Jameson, sales manager, Alitred Bird 
division 

J. A. Dunn, sales manager, Atlantic gela- 
tin division 

H. C. Colclough, national sales manager, 
Baker-Gaines division 

R. E. Garside, national sales manager, 
Birds Eye division 

E. H. Bowen, franchise sales manager 
(domestic), Bireley’s division 

T. H. Lynch, sales manager, Electricocker 
division 

Cc. J. Egli, sales vp, General Foods Ltd. 

J. F. Lorch, ti sales ger, in- 
stitutional products 

C. A. Kolb, national sales manager, Jell-O 
division 

P. E. McGowan, national sales manager, 
Maxwell House division 

R. B. MacLean, national sales manager, 
Perkins products division 

H. R. Conklin, national sales manager, 
Post cereals division 

Pubiic Relations 

Harlan Logan, vp public relations and 

personnel 


Advertising 

E. W. Ebel, vp of advertising and con- 

sumer relations department 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Benton & Bowles, New York—Baker- 
Gaines division--William Hesse, account 
supervisor; Edward Hobbler, John’ Mas- 
son, William Olney, account executives. 
Corporate marketing and institutionai— 
Quinton McDonald, Timothy Stone and 
Audley Brindley, account executives. 
Maxwell House and other coffees—Robert 
Wallace, Arthur Jones, Don Waterous, 
Robert Harris, Elisworth Timberman, 
Theodore Levenson, Henry Mili¢r, Paul 
Simms, Emmett Faison, account execu- 
tives. Pust cereals divisicn—John Thomas, 


WIND 
JOINS 
WBC 


Chicago’s brightest music, news and service station 
Chicago’s highest-audience station! 


Chicago’s most-bought station! 


NEXT MONTH f 
becomes an important part of: 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


Radio — Boston, WBZ-+WBZA; Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne, wowo; Chicago, WIND; yom 
Television — Boston, WBZ-TV; Pittsburgh, KDKA 


Sen Francisco, KPIX 


KDKA; Cleveland, KYW; 
TV; Clevetand, KYW-TV; 


M Radio Sales 


[t 
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Chester Vail, John Drukker, Robert 


Diserens, Robert Tompkins, Bruce Allen, 
account executives. 

Foote, Cone & Belding. New York— 
Kool-Aid—Richard Bradshaw, account 
executive. Good Seasons—-Arthur W. 
Schultz, account executive. 

Young & Rubicam, New York—Joseph 
Wilkerson, general supervis»r, all GF ac- 
counts—Swans Down cake niixes—William 
Whittemure, account executive. Swans 
Down cake flour and bulk flour—John 
Hathaway, account executive. Baker co- 
coa and chocolate products—Walter Bak- 
er, Milton Monroe, Roscoe Sturges, ac- 
count executives. Frosting mixes and 
Dreme Whip—Lou Weil, account super- 
visor, Ray Jones, account executive. Log 
Cabin syrup, Maple-Del syrup, La France 
bluing, Satina, Go—Lou Weil, account 
supervisor, Edward May, Roscoe Sturges, 
account @xecutives. Birdseye division— 
T. C. Gleysteen, George Mott, Fred 
Greeg, account executives. Jell-O divi- 
sion—Edgar Van Winkle, William Lane, 
Frank Yahner, Robert Finnie, James 
Benedict, account executives. D-Zerta— 
Frank Yahner and John Hathaway, ac- 
count executiges. Certo—EZdgar Van Win- 
kle, Allen Perry, account executives. 
Sanka—William Shinnide, Don McWNiel, 
Paul O'Neil, account executives. Postum 
—Theodore Gleysteen, Jack Bishop, ac- 
count executives. p 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
. 1954 1955. 


Newspapers $8,665,524 
Magazines ........ 11,149,886 
Farm Publications . 787,973 224,577 
B * Publicaté 176,700 
Network Television 9,728,567 13,839,211 
Network Radio ........ 3,300,129 761,971 
QOOBCOR  wrcrrecrcisicorrescion 1,413,934 1,890,322 
Total Measured ....33,830,639 37,308,191 
Total Unmeasured 28,169,361 37,791,809 

Estimated Total 
Expenditure ...... 62,006,000 75,000,000 

® 


General Mills Inc., Minneapolis. 
The 11th largest U.S. advertiser 
had total estimated advertising and 
promotional expenditures of $29,- 
000,000 in 1955, of which $19,335,- 
322 was in measured media. For 
the year 1954, total expenditures, 
including $18,324,852 in measured 
media, were estimated at $27,000,- 
000. Expenditures for 1956 un- 
doubtedly will move beyond the 
$30,000,000 mark. 

The company is the largest mill- 
ing operation in the world, as well 
as a leading processor of ready-to- 
eat cereals, cake and other pre- 
pared flours and mixes. In addition, 
it is an important factor in the 
feed business, in chemicals, in syn- 
thetic sponges and other products. 
In the immediate postwar period, 
it tried its hand with a number of 
kitchen appliances with no marked 
success, and in 1954 abandoned 
that field by selling out to McGraw 
Electric. 

Sales for the 1955-56 fiscal year 
(ended May 31) totaled $516,053,- 
000, up slightly from $513,651,000 
in the previous fiscal year. Net 
after taxes rose more sharply, from 
$12,384,000 in 1954-55 to $14,057,- 
000 in 1955-56. In 1950, on total 
sales of $395,835,000, net after taxes 
was $13,251,000. 


8 The business of General Mills is 
conducted by 11 divisions, the 
most important of which, from the 
advertising and marketing stand- 
point, is grocery-.products. This 
division markets all-purpose and 
specialized flour for home baking, a 
host of cake, pie and biscuit mixes, 
and regionally—through Sperry 
and other divisions—pancake mix- 
es, oat and wheat hot cereals, dog 
food, etc. While the company does 
not break down sales by products 
or divisions, it is generally consid- 
ered first in flour sales, third (to 
Kellogg and General Foods) in the 
ready-to-eat cereal field, with 
about 19% of the volume, and, 
currently, again first in the pre- 
pared mix category, where its two 
principal competitors are Pills- 
bury and Duncan Hines, the latter 
now a subsidiary of Procter & 
Gamble. The company’s newest di- 
vision is built around the acquisi- 
tion, in October of this year, of 
Ready-to-Bake Foods Inc. 
Understandably, since flour mill- 
ing is a low-profit business and the 
per capita consumption of flour has 
been dropping steadily for nearly 
half a century, General Mills has 
pursued a long term policy of seek- 
ing diversification into fields which 
allow more product differentiation 


and higher potential profits. 

Flour accounted for 74% of the 
company’s sales in 1938, but only 
46% im 1955-56, while package 
foods have grown from 9% to 28% 
of sales during the past 18 years. 
In the most recent year, 12% of 
sales came from chemical, mechan- 
ical and other activities—all of 
which are postwar developments. 
During the past year, 25 new prod- 
ucts were introduced. 

Earlier this month, James S. 
Fish, director of advertising, was 
elected a vp. Mr. Fish joined the 
company in 1938, and since has 
served in a variety of positions, al- 
ways in advertising. 


® General Mills has always been 
promotion minded, and research 
minded. This year—for the second 
time in recent years—-it is conduct- 


ing a massive experiment in news- 
paper advertising (in which it is} 
usually not a large advertiser) with 
a huge r.o.p. color schedule in three | 
midwest newspapers, accompanied | 
by extensive research into results. | 

The company has also been re- 
searching its advertising organiza- 
tion and its agency setup in recent 
years. However, despite recurring 
rumors of. major realignment of 
accounts, relatively few changes 
have been made. The most notable 
during 1956 was the resignation of 
about $2,000,000 of assorted Gen- 
eral Mills accounts by William 
Esty Co. and their consequent dis- 
persal to Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sam- 
ple and Tatham-Laird, which, 
along with Knox Reeves Advertis- 
ing, are the four principal General 
Mills agencies. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
E. H. Anderson, director of sales, grocery 
products division 
W. A. Lohman, Jr., director of sales, flour 
division 
H. B. Herron, director of sales, feed divi- 


sion 

R. L. Wyatt, sales manager, institutional 
products division 

G. O. Haglund, director of sales, mechani- 
cal division 

H. T. Von Oehsen, manager of sales, chem- 
ical division 

F. H. Hafner, director of soybean oil meal 
sales 

W. E. Flumerfelt, director of soybean oil 
sales 

F. S. Drake, director of merchandising & 
advertising, O-Cel-O division 

R. J.B ager of industrial mar- 
keting, O-Cel-O division 

G. W. Ryan, general sales manager, Gen- 
eral Mills (Canada) Ltd. 

B. M. Hagan, generi: manager, special 
commodities division 


Advertising 

J. S. Fish, vp and director of advertising 

C. S. Samuelson, director grocery products 
advertising 

L. H. Crites, advertising manager, ready- 
to-eat cereals. 

K. E. Steele, advertising manager, family 
flour, dog food 

J. F. Matthes, advertising manager, bak- 
ing mixes 

M. A. Sowers, 
Betty Crocker mixes 

O. M. Young, advertising manager, Sper- 
ry operations 

Cc. W. Plattes, manager of creative serv- 
ices 

Joe Weaver, manager copy department 

Henry Cox, manager of radio & televi- 
sion programming 

Mary Kay Ward, manager of radio & 
television commercials 

G. D. Morrison, media manager 

T. B. Humphrey, advertising 
General Mills (Canada) Ltd. 

F. S. Drake, director of merchandising & 
advertising, O-Cel-O division 

Robert Talpas, advertising manager, 
Ready: to-Bake Foods, Inc. 

G. S. Barnes, advertising manager, feed 
division 

E. E. Johnson, advertising manager, me- 
chanical division 

J. L. Brooks, advertising supervisor flour 
‘division and special commodities divi- 
sion 


advertising manager, 


manager, 


A. W. Hanson, advertising supervisor, 
chemical division and soybean division 
A. W. Wilbor, manager Betty Crocker En- 
terprises 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York—Betty Crocker cake mixes, pie crust 
mix, Answer Cake, cookie mixes, Soft- 
asilk cake flour—Ed Cashin, account su- 
pervisor; Paul Mosely, George Brown and 
Tom Harder (all N.Y.), and Barron Boe 
(Minneapolis), account executives. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, New York— 
Gold Medal flour, Cheerios, O-Cel-O 
sponges—H. M. Dancer and G. H. Johnson, 
account management; Joe Holmes, Stuart 


Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, San Francis- 
co—Sperry division products 


mix, Sperry Wheathearts, LaPina flour) — 
Larry Dunham, account executive. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago— 
Ready-to-Bake-Foods (Puffin Biscuits) 
company acquired by General Mills in Oc- 
tober, 1956. Walfred Johnson, account 
supervisor; Joe Probst, account executive. 

Kiau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee 
—feed division (Larro feeds)—D. D. Dil- 
worth, account supervisor; Vohn Finley, 
account executive. 

Knox Reeves Advertising, Minneapolis— 
Wheaties, Bisquick, Pick-A-Pack, flour 
division, Institutional Products division, 
Mechanical division, Bisquick Refrigerat- 
ed Biscuits\.Chemic:! division, Special 
Commodities Givision. Soybean division— 
E. E. Sylvestre, Wayne Hunt, R. W. 
Stafford, t m t; Floyd 
Andrews, R. H. Burbank, William Hanvik, 
Wallace O’Brien, John Sarles, R. T. Strat- 
ton, W. S. Wheeler, V. L. Wiley, H. W. 
Wilson, Ralph Klapperich, account execu- 
tives. 

Tatham-Laird, Chicago—Sugar Jets, Kix. 
Trix, Surechamp dog food (regional on 
West Coast)—A. E. Tatham, account man- 
agement; C. R. Standen, account supervi- 
sor; Jim Gill, Currie Brewer, account ex- 
ecutives. 

E. W. Reynolds, Toronto—Canadian 
products—C. W. Reynolds, account super- 
visor; G. S. Anderson, R. C. Elvin—Piatt, 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


1955 
Newspapers ................ $3,186,138 $3,908 473 
Moeagazi 3,239,713 3,577,528 


Farm Publications ... 369,014 


Business Publications 175,000 175,000 
Network Television 7,630,599 9,456,259 
Network Radic ........ 3,724,388 1,482,238 
ee 19,168 315,237 
Total Measured ....18,344,020 19,325,322 
Total Unmeasured 8,655,980 9,674,678 

Estimated Total 
Expenditere ........ 27,000,000 29,000,000 

* 


General Motors Corp., Detroit. 
The nation’s largest company and 
its largest advertiser, with total ex- 
penditures of $170,000,000 in 1955, 
of which $122,381,860 was in seven 
measured media. In the same me- 
dia, expenditures the previous year 
were $82,977,833, with total expen- 
ditures that year coming to about 
$120,000,000. 

Included in the estimate of un- 
measured expenditures for 1955 is 
$28,000,000 which GM figures it 
spent for shows, exhibits and other 
sales promotional activities includ- 
ing the annual Motorama auto 
show and the huge Powerama ex- 
hibit in Chicago. 

In 1956, GM advertising volume 
should approach $200,000,000, with 
more than $130,000,000 in the six 
media now measured (network 
radio will no longer be among 
them). Among them, the huge 
corporation’s 44 divisions and sub- 
sidiaries should spend about 25% 
more in magazines and farm pub- 
lications in 1956 than in 1955, 
slightly more in newspapers and 
half again as much in network tv. 


® Helping to swell the totals on the 
unmeasured side should be at least 
$5,000,000 in spot tv, at least $7,- 
000,000 in network radio and a les- 
ser but substantial amount in spot 
radio. 

Largely responsible for the 1955 
increase was a huge (67%) in- 
crease in newspaper expenditures. 

Here are the 1955 measured ex- 
penditures in general and farm 
magazines, outdoor, network radio 
and tv, and newspapers among GM 
units whose ad investment in those 
media was significant (figures in 
millions): 


GM Institutional 
Chevrolet cars and parts 36.5 


Upson, W. W. Biggers, account executives. 


EN, ded c'mdnie ieee eae 19.7 
ao us de aloe 
ED cccsedagcese 10.8 
ee 71.3 
ID Liahra's «x0 o.0'e say's, ae 
Chevrolet trucks ....... 5.0 
Delco-Remy ........... 3.6 
AC Spark Plug division... 3.2 
GMC Truck & Coach ..... 2.6 
UN IE cocccccsces 1.3 
GM Acceptance Corp. 1.0 
United Motors ......... 8 
Guide Lamp division .... .7 
Ee lian we 600 6006-42 5 
Delco Appliance ........ 5 
Delco Products ......... 5 
Saginaw Steering Gear 5 


(Drifted | 
Snow flour. Sperry pancake and waffle | 
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Diesel division (Cleve- 


land and Detroit ...... 3 
New Departure 3 
Delco Radio ............ 2 
Moraine Products ...... 2 
Harrison Radiator ...... J 
Inland Manufacturing | 
Rochester Products ..... Jl 
In the measured media, pas- 


senger car and truck advertising 
came to nearly 80% of the General 
Motors total. 


® General Motors sales, which 
found a plateau of around $7.5 bil- 
lion during 1950-52, have soared 
far above that recently. Net sales 
leaped to $10 billion in 1953, $9.8 
billion in 1954, and $12.4 billion in 
1955. Net income has risen still 
more sharply—from $598,000,000 
in 1953 to $806,000,000 in 1954 and 
$1,189,000,000 in 1955. 

Sales and earnings are expected 
to be down in 1956. For the first 
nine months, sales are off 15% 
from the 1955 level, and earnings 


are down 30%. Chief cause of the | 


decline: A 20% drop in unit sales 
of cars and trucks. 

GM sales for nine months of 1956 
were $8,144,083,000 against a figure 
of $9,543,779,000 for the same part 
of 1955. Earnings for nine months 
were: $639,585,000 in 1956; $912,- 
888,000 in 1955. 


® In 1955, GM divisions accounted 
for slightly more than half the cars 
sold in the U.S. This was true also 
in 1954, and indications are that it 
will be true again in 1956. The 
truck divisions did 43% of the U.S. 
new truck business in 1955, and 
should improve on that figure in 
1956. 

In addition, GM is the biggest 
single factor in diesel engine pro- 
duction. Through its Electro- 
Motive division, it accounts for 
three-quarters of all railroad loco- 
motive sales. It also sells about 80% 
of U.S. buses, handles at least a 
quarter of the automotive parts 
business and, through General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corp., does a sixth 
of all auto financing. 

Its Euclid division is a big and 
growing factor in the earth-moving 
machinery field, and the Frigidaire 
division is a large (but declining) 
element in the appliance field. In 
ranges and refrigerators, Frigidaire 
is said to have dropped from a 20% 
to about a 15% share of market in 
the last year, leaving it well behind 
General Electric and Hotpoint, not 
too far ahead of Westinghouse and 
Sears, Roebuck. Frigidaire adver- 
tising has also declined somewhat, 
though it will still amount to at 
least $12,000,000, counting co-op 
payments to dealers. 

Late in 1956, Frigidaire devel- 
oped a dramatic new appliance 
styling and began promoting it 
with what may turn out to be its 
largest advertising budget to date. 


= For a long time, General Motors 
has been the nation’s No. 1 pro- 
ducer of defense goods. This year, 
however, defense volume has been 
running at the lowest levels since 
1951. During the first three quar- 
ters of 1956, GM defense produc- 
tion has been about $125,000,000 
per quarter—or around 5% of total 
sales, compared with 18% in 1953. 

European auto operation has 
been a bright exception to the sales 
pattern among GM’s auto divisions. 
It has been setting records this 
year as a $200,000,000 expansion 
program begins to bear fruit. 
Overseas auto sales for the first 
half of 1956 were 207,000 units, 
compared with 192,000 the year 
before. 

In May, 1956, GM dedicated its 
new technical center, located on 
330 acres of land, 12 miles north of 
Detroit. It is to be the headquarters 
for 4,000 engineers, researchers, 
designers, stylists and other GM 
automotive specialists functioning 
in five major staff organizations. 
In addition to long-range and the- 


oretical research, the center will 


handle specific problems submitted 
by the divisions. 

Late in 1956, GM added a poten- 
tially important new car, Cadillac’s 
Eldorado Brougham, a model in 
the $10,000 class designed to com- 
pete with Ford Motor Co.’s Con- 
tinental. 


s General Motors is the classic 
example of large corporate struc- 
ture, in which the component divi- 
sions have considerable latitude in 
administration of their own mar- 
keting and sales operations, subject 
to general direction from policy 
committees at the top. There is 
considerable overlapping between 
administration and policy, how- 
ever. 

Thus, Roger M. Kyes performs 
an administrative function as vp 
in charge of the Dayton, household 
appliance and GMC Truck groups 
of divisions. As a member of both 
the operations policy and adminis- 
trative committees of the corpora- 
tion, he also helps set policy for 
those and the other divisions. 

Day to day GM marketing policy, 
for cars and trucks, is supervised 
by William F. Hufstadter, vp in 
charge of the distributive staff, 
who meets monthly with sales 
managers of the auto divisions and 
counsels them on basic sales policy. 
Mr. Hufstadter’s division is also in 
charge of gathering and distribut- 
ing market research data for cor- 
porate and divisional use. 

Advertising, subject to policy di- 
rection by the operations policy 
committee (Harlow H. Curtice, 
chairman), is administered in three 
ways. Each division handles its 
own advertising, under an assistant 
sales manager or (in the larger di- 
visions) an advertising manager. 


s Shows, exhibits and other sales 
promotional activities, however, 
are handled by the distributive 
staff, under Howard E. Crawford, 
director of the corporate sales sec- 
tion. Mr. Crawford also oversees 
divisional advertising for the dis- 
tributive staff, of which his section 
is a part. 

Finally, the public relations staff 
is in charge of GM institutional 
advertising, under A. G. De Loren- 
zo, newly-appointed vp in charge 
of public relations. Felix Bruner 
of that staff directs planning and 
preparation of institutional adver- 
tising. He and Henry Botsford, 
in the sales section, work together 
in directing the placement of it. 

Kudner Agency, New York, is 
the agency for GM institutional ad- 
vertising. Louis E. Dean is account 
executive, and J. H. Sheldon is ex- 
ecutive representative in Detroit. 


# In April, 1956, Alfred P. Sloan 
Jr. resigned as General Motors 
board chairman, a post he had held 
since 1937 (before that, he had 
been president since 1923). Albert 
Bradley, who was chairman of the 
financial policy committee, suc- 
ceeded him. Mr. Sloan was elected 
honorary chairman. 

Agency changes are rare at Gen- 
eral Motors. In the last two years 
there have been only two im- 
portant ones in the whole GM 
chain. In August, 1955, the Frigi- 
daire division left Foote, Cone & 
Belding after 20 years with that 
agency. The successor on consumer 
products was Kudner, already one 
of the biggest GM agencies. For 
air conditioning and commercial 
refrigeration, Frigidaire named 
Kircher, Helton & Collett, Dayton. 

Kudner figured in the other 
agency change too. The Electro- 
Motive division in May, 1956, 
dropped Kudner after 19 years, ap- 
pointed Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, Chicago, to succeed 
it. 


s In March, 1956, an important 
marketing change took place when 
GM made “revolutionary” changes 
in its selling agreement with car 
and truck dealers. 
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At the same time it set up a new 
post of exec vp in charge of dealer 
relations. Ivan L. Wiles, previous- 
ly general manager of the Buick 
division was named to fill it. 

Among other things, the new 
dealer agreement stated that GM 
will now contribute 50¢ to each 
dealer dollar in cooperative adver- 
tising funds, that the corporation 
will absorb direct mail costs on 
new car promotion (previously 
charged to dealers), and that owner 
magazine2 and sales contest costs— 
now charged to dealers—will be 
split between the dealer and the 
division. 

Eight months later came a dra- 
matic new change: General Mo- 
tors, in effect, did away with a 30- 
year-old system of dealer-factory 
cooperative advertising under 
which each dealer was assessed 
so much per car delivered ($20- 
$50, depending on the line), then 
tacked this onto the retail price. 
Henceforth, it was said, the factory 
would pay for—and administer— 
all of what once was “co-op” ad- 
vertising, and increase the list 
price to cover it. 

Key changes in the divisions 
included a new general manager 
of Cadillac (J. M. Roche, formerly 
general sales manager), and a sub- 
stantial sales shakeup at Chevro- 
let involving a half-dozen officials. 

Here is a tabulation, by divisions, 
of General Motors marketing and 
advertising agency personnel: 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
(Detroit) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sal 


es 
E. H. Francois, sales manager replacement | 
sales 


| 

K. K. McGarvey, sales manager equip- 
ment sales 

A. S. Holmes, manager national accounts 


sales 
©. F. Frost, general merchandising man- 
ager 
Advertising 
J. W. Stack, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
D. P. Brother & Co., Detroit—All prod- | 
ucts—Thomas J. King, account supervisor; | 
Victor W. Canever, account executive. | 


ALLISON DIVISION 
(Indianapolis) 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales | 

E. M. Deckman, commercial sales man-— 

ager—engines 

Cc. E. Dixon, sales and service manager— | 

aeroproducts operations ‘ | 

Advertising | 

Roger Fleming, advertising manager =e 

director of public relations 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Kudrer Agency, New York—Ivor J. 

Menzies, account executive; J. H. Shel- | 
don, executive representative, Detroit. 


BUICK MOTOR DIVISION 
(Flint, Mich.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL | 


Sales — account supervisor; Robert 4 


A. H. Belfie, general Sales manager 
E. Cc. & rd, t general sales 
manager 


J. L. Bradshaw Jr., assistant general sales 
manager (Chicago) 

Robert F. Blair, 
manager (New York 


ve } 
Glenn D. Wilson, oni of merchandis- 
ing 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Kudner Agency, New _York—James J. 
Cochran, Martin B. 
Rice and R. D. Kudner, Detroit contacts. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 
DIVISION 
(Detroit) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
J. M. Roche, quullt bidneeae 
C. H. Smith, assistant general 


t general sales 


sales man- 


(advertising) | 
ADVERTISING AGENCY | 

MacManus, John & Adams, Bloomfield — 
Hills, Mich.—Charles F. 
supervisor. 

A. Roy Barbier, account executive. 

George K. Mitchell, William G. Bishop 
and H. G. DeView, assistant account ex- 
ecutives. 


CENTRAL FOUNDRY DIVISION 


L. L. Shafer, assistant sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Price, Tanner & Willox, Saginaw, Mich. 
—Robert F. Price, account executive. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


¢ 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Willis E. Fish, general sales manager 
K. E. Staley, executive assistant 
manager 
E. P. Feely, assistant general sales man- 
ager (eastern) 
A. W. Famular, assistant 
manager (western) 
H. P. Sattler, assistant general sales man- 
ager (commercial and truck operations) 
Advertising 
W. G. Power, advertising manager 
J. S. Clark, R. Fraser and Bruce G. Over- 
bey, assistant advertising managers 
Robert D. Lund, national sales promotion 
manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit—Colin 
Campbell, general account executive. 
Walter F. McCarthy, associate account 
executive 
John L. Thornhill, account executive 
(trucks) 
Milton J. Sandling, account executive 
(sales promotion) 
Harry J. Van Deusen Jr., account ex- 
ecutive (used cars) 
William F. Armstrong Jr., account ex- 
ecutive (special programs) 
Genevieve Hazzard, account executive 
(women's programs) 
Thomas A. Tucker, account executive 
(field coordinator) 
J. F. Bracken, assistant account execu- 
tive 
Hugh L. Lucas, radio and tv account 
executive (Detroit) 
Richard L. Eastland, radio & tv account 
executive (Hollywood) 
Arthur R. Ross, radio & tv account 
executive (New York) 


CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE 
DIVISION 
(Cleveland) . 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sal 


sales 


general sales 


es 
R. D. Williams, general sales manager 
K. O. Keel, government contract sales 


manager 
Advertising 


| Frank A. Uniack, advertising 


and director of public relations 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Kudner Agency, New York—Ivor J. 
Menzies, account executive; J. H. Shel- 
don, executive representative, Detroit. 


DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION 
(Rochester) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 
William J. Wagner, appliances sales man- 
Thomas J. Affleck, heating equipment 


promotion manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Ed Wolff & Associates, Rochester—Ear! 


| B. Holdren, Lawrence Sterling and Rich- 


ard W. Kinney, account executives. 


DELCO PRODUCTS DIVISION 
(Dayton) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


F. G. Carpenter, general sales manager 


R. W. Scott, assistant general sales man- 
ager 
Advertising 
W. W. Taylor, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit—M. Craig 


Chope, 
ae merchandising & sales promo-_ 


DELCO RADIO DIVISION 
(Kekomo, Ind.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 

Howard Stelzl, sales manager 
D. A. Sandberg, assistant sales manager 
Advertising 
Howard Stelzl, sales 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit—M. Craig 
Miller, account supervisor; Carl J. Ally, 
account executive; Marshal E. Templeton, 
merchandising and saies promotion. 


DELCO-REMY DIVISION 


(Andersen, Ind.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 
J. H. Bolles, director of sales and en- 


& 

P. E. Bardsley, general sales and service 
manager 

John D. Baker, assistant sales manager 


Advertising 
Howard Birt, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit—M. 


| Craig 
Miller, account supervisor; Carl J. Ally, 


account executive. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE 
DIVISION 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Kudner Agency, New York—Ivor J. 


Menzies, account executive; J. H. Shel- 
don, executive representative, Detroit. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
(La Grange, Il.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


P. R. Turner, director of sales 
V. E. Rennix, general sales manager 
M. H. Gardner, assistant general sales 
manager 
Advertising 
Voiney B. Fowler, director of public re- 
lations 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
Chicago—A. W. Cowles, account super- 
visor; John Timon, account executive. 


EUCLID DIVISION 
(Cleveland) 
ee a PERSONNEL 


V. L. Snow, director of sales 

J. W. Bi stic sales manager 

A. S. McClimon, sales development man- 
ager 


Advertising 
R. E. Keidel, advertising & sales promo- 
tion manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Richard T. Brandt Inc., Cleveland— 
A. W. Lehman, account executive; Charles 
D. Burdette, assistant account executive. 


FISHER BODY DIVISION 
(Detroit) ~ 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sal 


es 
J. E. Goodman, general manager 
Advertising 
James P. Wines, general director, public 
relations and advertising 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Kudner Agency, New York—Edward J. 
Owens, account executive; J. H. Sheldon, 
executive representative, Detroit. 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 
(Dayton) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
C. H. Menge, general sales manager 
W. H. Anderson, H. T. Mattern and H. J. 
Miller, assistant general sales managers 
Advertising 
W. F. Switzer, merchandising manager 
Insco Williams, supervisor of oe. ex- 

hibits and d 

ing department 
R. C. Wright, supervisor of special ac- 

tivities, merchandising department 
ADVERTISING sence 

Kudner Agency, New Eee 
and room air conditioners—Lloyd Delan- 
ey, account executive; Myron P. Kirk, 
radio & tv director. 

Kircher, Helton & Collett, Dayton—air 
conditioning and commercial refrigera- 
tion—Ralf Kircher, account supervisor; 
W. B. Metcalfe, associate account super- 
visor; J. J. Westerman, Jr., account ex- 
ecutive. 


FRIGIDAIRE PRODUCTS OF 
CANADA LTD. 
(Terente) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Cc. J. Feaver, assistant sales manager 
Advertising 
R. C. Niddery, advertising & sales promo- 
tion manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


| Baker Advertising, Toronto—R. C. Bak- 
|er, account executive. 


GENERAL EXCHANGE 
INSURANCE CORP. 
(New York) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
es 
D. W. McGinnis, sales vp 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Campbell-Ewald Co., New York—F. W. 
Townshend, account supervisor; John V. 
Doyle, account executive. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORP. 
(New York) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
| Sales 
W. G. Schick, sales vp 
Advertising 
W. B. Adsit, public relations vp 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Campbell-Ewald Co., New York—F. W. 
Townshend, account supervisor; John V. 
Doyle, account supervisor. 


GENERAL MOTORS OF 
CANADA LTD. 
(Oshawa, Ont.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 

E. J. Umphrey, director of sales 
W. D. Fielding, assistant director of sales 

—eastern 
L. A. Hastings, assistant director of sales 

—western 


APVERTISING AGENCY 
MacLaren Advertising, Toronto—E. Vv. 
Rechnitzer, account supervisor. 


GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL 


Advertising 


G. B. Chesney, advertising specialist | 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
McKim Advertising Ltd., Toronto— 
W. H. Fleischman, account supervisor; 
Dave Lakie, account executive. 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS 
OPERATIONS DIVISION 
(New York) 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 


es 
George D. Riedel, vehicle sales manager 
Advertising | 
W. M. Oler, director of public relations 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Robert Otto & Co., New York—Monte 
Johnson, account executive. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH 
DIVISION 
(Pontiac, Mich.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


es 
R. C. Woodhouse, general sales manager 
—trucks 
R. H. Gillespie, fleet sales division man- 
ager—trucks 
E. P. Crenshaw, general sales manager— 
coac! 
Advertising 
manager— 


E. W. Hall, advertising manager—coaches 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Kudner Agency, New York—J. W. Mil- 
lard and Lester S. Rounds, account ex- 
ecutives; J. H. Sheldon, executive repre- 


account supervisor; Norman M. Schacfe 
account executive. 


McKINNON INDUSTRIES LTD. 
(St. Catharines, Ont.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 

Ernest R. Gifford, sales manager 
W. H. Gillard and G. E. Heaton, assistant 
sales managers 
Advertising 
Martin J. Cahill, director of public rela- 
tions 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
MacLaren Advertising, Toronto—Wil- 
liam Graham, account executive. 


MORAINE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
(Dayten) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
general sales manager 
Advertising 
H. D. Glass, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Campbell-Ewald, Detroit—M. Craig Mil- 
ler, account supervisor; Carl J. Ally, ac- 
count executive. 


NEW DE”ARTURE DIVISION 
(Bristol, Conn.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
R. T. Collins, general sales manager 
H. A. Offers, assistant sales manager 
Advertising 
H. W. Holdsworth, advertising 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


R. O. Yost, 


manager 


H. R. McKnight, manager advertising and 
sales promotion 


sentative, Detroit. 


GUIDE LAMP DIVISION 
(Anderson, Ind.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales & Advertising 

Scott R. Conwell, sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
D. P. Brother & Co., Detroit—Thomas J. 
King, account supervisor; David Wines, 
account executive. 


HARRISON RADIATOR 
DIVISION 
(Lockport, N. Y.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


D. P. Brother & Co., Detroit—Thomas 
J. King, account supervisor; John J. 
Remillet, assistant account supervisor; 
Robert M. Fitzgibbons, account executive. 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION 
(Lansing, Mich.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sal 


es 
Victor H. Sutherlen, general salef man- 
ager 
G. J. Cl istant 
manager (East) 
S. F. Mehring, assistant general sales 
manager (West) 


general sales 


Sales 
Edward J. Reilly, general sales manager 
Advertising 
D. Russell Swick, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

D. P. Brother & Co., Detroit—Thomas 
J. King, account supervisor; Richard Iliff, 
account executive. 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION 
(Harrison, N. J.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Test and 


Sales know the 
John R. Gilmartin, general sales manager 
Aédvertisin ; 
Cc. C. Wardell, pevertiiies manager Pittsburgh 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
D. P. Brother rs Co.. Detrott—Thomes market ... 


J. King, account supervisor; S. C. Brown, 
account executive. 


INLAND MFG. DIVISION 


Panel of 2,000 
Pittsburgh families available for: 
© Promotion Penetration Studies 


D 
MARNSTIOG FRROOUKEL © Blind Product Tests 
Sales @ Opinion Surveys 


M. A. Lause, general sales manager 
A. J. Fouts, sales manager, refrigeration 
and allied products Market Survey Bureau 
Advertising 
M. A. Lause, general sales manager 2 Gateway Canran, PitrssuRcH 22. PA. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 4 Court 1-0220 
Geyer Advertising, Dayton—E. G. Frost, yah 


EY 4 and still growing 


REMARKABLE ROCKFORD 


Retail sales for 1955 were $215,373,608 
greatest in the state outside Chicago, and May 
average daily benk debits ore 11.2 over May 
1955 and .8 over April 1956. 


Rockford, Illinois has grown to be the 
richest market in the state outside Chi- 
cago, and it is still growing. Two huge 
new plants have gone into production 
during the spring . . . another new $5 
million factory covering six city blocks 
is under construction. You can take 
advantage of our prosperity. Advertise 
in the Rockford Morning Star and 
Register-Republic for complete cover- 
age of this rich 13-county area. Four 
color press facilities are available. 
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J. J. Dobbs, executive assistant to gener- 
al sales manager 
B. N. Barber, general merchandising man- 
ager 
Advertising 
L. F. Carlson, director of advertising 
C. Douglas Barker, assistant advertising 
manager 
M. J. Seaton, sales promotion manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
D. P. Brother & Co., Detroit—Guy S. 
Warren Jr., account supervisor; Val Cor- 
radi and Sheldon Moyer, account execu- 
tives. 


PACKARD ELECTRIC DIVISION | 


(Warren, 0.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
R. J. Montgomery, general sales manager 
Advertising 
O. L. Hamilton, supervisor, sales promo- 
tion 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit—M. Craig 
Miller, account supervisor; Carl J. Ally, 
account executive. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION 
(Pentiac, Mich.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 

F. V. Bridge, general sales manager 

B. A. Kissam, assistant general sales 
manager 

E. J. Chapman, assistant general sales 
manager (New York) 

R. E. Thompson, assistant general sales 
manager (Chicago) 

E. R. Pettengill, director of coordination 
of manufacturing and distribution 

Advertising 

B. B. Kimball, advertising manager 

William H. Taylor, assistant advertising 
manager 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 


MacManus, John & Adams, Bloomfield | 


Hills, Mich..—-Hovey Hagerman, account 
executive; Frank Skinner, assistant ac- 
count executive; Colin H. John, account 
manager. 


ROCHESTER PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
(Rechester, N. Y¥.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
F. Dean Lowell, sales manager 
Advertising 
John P. Nally, sales engineer & adver- 
tising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
D. P. Brother & Co., Detroit—Thomas 
J. King, account supervisor; Thomas W. 
Jipson, account executive. 


SAGINAW STEERING GEAR 
DIVISION 
(Saginaw, Mich.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 
Harry Hawkins, director of sales and en- 
gineering 
F. M. Ison, sales manager 
Wesley Mitts, istant sales 
Advertising 
F. M. Ison, sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
D. P. Brother & Co., Detroit—Thomas 
J. King, account supervisor; S. C. Brown, 


ve. 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 
DIVISION 
(Detroit) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
E. L. Lape, general sales manager 


T. F. Plant and H. P. Schaller, assistant 


general sales managers 
Samuel A. Orr, 

manager 

Advertising 
Duane Jones, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit—George 
W. Davis, account supegvisor; John J. 
Tenge, assistant account executive; Mar- 
shal E. Templeton, merchandising & sales 
promotion. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1 955 


Newspapers ......$ 37,391,415 $ 62,587,251 


Magazines .......... 18,905,277 23,918,557 
Farm Publications 2,099,666 2,490,946 
Business 
Publications .. 2,301,400 2,276,100 
Netwerk 
Television ....... 10,304,242 14,077,573 
Network Radic ... 3,780,932 6,803,047° 
Outdoer on... 8,194,901 10,228,386 
Total Measured 82,977,533 122,381,860 
Total 
Unmeasured . 37,000,000 48,000 000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure 119,977,833 170,381,860 


*Projected on basis of PIB measure of 
first 7 months. 


Gillette Co., Boston. The nation’s 
12th largest advertiser with total 
expenditures in 1955 estimated at 
$27,851,887, of which $23,351,887 
was in measured media. The pre- 
vious year’s expenditures for ad- 
vertising are believed to be ap- 
proximately $24,744,721, of which 
$20,744,721 was in measured me- 
dia. Current year expenditures 
are expected to exceed the 1955 
level but stay under the $30,000,- 
000 mark. 


general merchandising 


| Foote, Cone & Belding, 
| products—Miiton Schwartz, account ex- 


Sales of the company have been 
climbing for the last few years. 
Gross sales moved from $99,346,000 
in 1950 to $162,189,000 in 1954 and 
| $176,929,000 in 1955. Net after 
taxes was $16,600,000 in 1950, $26,- 
138,000 in 1954 and $29,031,000 in 
1955, Gillette settled down to its 
to be up 15% over the 1955 levels. 

Most of the increase will come 
{from the Paper-Mate division, 
|which is completing its first full 
year as a Gillette operation, hav- 
ing been acquired by Gillette for 
$15,000,000 in the fall of 1955. Pa- 
| per Mate has been pushing its new 
| “piggy back pen with the built-in 
spare.” 


@ This year, after a shakeup in 
the Toni agency lineup in late 
1955, Gillette settled down to its 
new role as a diversified business. 
| were no major additions to 


the already extensive line of Toni 
| home permanents, other hair prod- 
|ucts and cosmetics. Gillette Safety 
|Razor Co. introduced three new 
|weights of razors—heavy, regular 
and light—in the fall of 1955. 

In its share of market, Gillette 
looks very good. It is believed the 
company sells 85% of the double- 
edged razor blades sold in this 
country. For all types of blades, its 
share is more than 55%. Toni, the 
home permanent pioneer, report- 
edly has approximately 60% of 
that market. 

Gillette Co., the parent group, 
now operates primarily as a hold- 
ing company. Marketing, sales and 
advertising responsibilities are as- 
signed to executives on the divi- 
sion level. Some of these also are 
vps of the parent company. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Robert S. Perry, vp and director of 
marketing research 
Sales 
Vincent C., Ziegler, sales vp. 
Advertising 
A. Craig Smith, vp in charge of adver- 
tising 
J. J. Lambert, assistant advertising man- 
ager 


Advertising Agency 
Maxon Inc., Detroit—all products—Lou 
R. Maxon and W. D. Laurie, Jr., account 


executives. 
TONI CO. 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


Walter G. Willie, sales vp 
Advertising 

M. N. Sandler, vp in charge of advertis- 

ing, brand promotion and market re- 

search 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

North Advertising Inc., Chicago—Toni, 
Tip Toni, Silver Curl, Tonette, Curlers, 
Prom, Deep Magic—G. Gruenwald (Toni 
and Tip Toni), B. Cooper (Silver Curl), 
J. Rundall (Tonette), K. Sheeran (Curl- 
ers) and C. Hirth (Prom and Deep Mag- 
ic), account supervisors. 

Tatham-Laird, Chicago—White Rain, 
Bobbi, Viv—V. T. Mertz, account super- 
visor. 

Clinton E. Frank Inc., Chicago—Pam- 
per shampoo, Tame hair rinse, Casual 
home permanent—H. Blackett Jr., ac- 
count supervisor. 

PAPER-MATE CO. 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Thomas J. Welsh, vp in charge of sales 
Thomas Casey, general sales manager 
Advertising 

E. Ettinger, vp 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Chicago—all 


| ecutive. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 1955 

Newspapers $2,007,957 
Magazines ........... _ 2,517,057 
Farm Publications 72,846 
Network Television 11,540,452 15,740,246 
Network radio ........ 5,562,378 2,876,389 
QDOCRCCE cccerartemne 47,442 

Total Measured ....20,744,721 23,351,887 

Total Unmeasured 4,000,000 4,500,000 

Estimated Total 

Expenditure ............ 24,744,721 27,851,887 


* 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. 
The nation’s 66th largest adver- 
tiser, with total expenditures in 
1955 of $8,500,000, of which $4,- 
462,058 was in measured media. 
These figures were less than the 
$9,000,000 in ad expenditures for 
1954, of which $4,796,607 was in 
measured media. 

Goodrich is the fourth largest 
rubber company in the world, 
ranking behind Goodyear, Fire- 
stone and U. S. Tire & Rubber. 
Last year, the company had sales 


of $755,017,000, compared with 
1954 sales of $630,671,000, and 
1950 sales of $543,312,000. Net 
after taxes, which was $34,708,000 
in 1950, increased to $38,816,000 
in 1954, and jumped sharply to 
$46,662,000 in 1955. 

Current year sales and profits, 
however, are down from last year. 
The first nine months this year 
show sales of $538,646,156 and 
profits of $30,667,340, compared 
with sales of $561,924,350 and pro- 
its of $32,395,212 for the first nine 
months of 1955. 


® The company slashed its ap- 
propriations in all measured ad 
media last year with the excep- 
tion of network radio. Goodrich, 
which did not use network radio 
in 1954, invested $60,000 in the 
medium last year. The company 
conducted a $50,000 “sweepstakes” 
contest to push tires last year and 
promoted it with a 4,000,000-piece 
direct mail campaign. The Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp., Chicago, 
handles all direct mail for Good- 
rich. 

The company also ran a joint 
campaign with Motorola Inc. in 
1954 to increase store traffic in 
some 500 Goodrich retail stores. 
A set of Pyrex coffee servers was 
offered for 99¢. Goodrich plugged 
the offer in its monthly merchan- 
dising service, plus pushing the 
sets on its Burns & Allen tv show. 

The Goodrich company is com- 
posed of nine integrated but de- 
centralized divisions. Each of the 
divisions maps and executes its 
own operations, including sales and 
advertising, and each appoints its 
own advertising agency or agen- 
cies. International B. F. Goodrich 
Co. and B. F. Goodrich Aviation 
Products are located in Akron; 
the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
in Cleveland; in Watertown, Mass.; 
in Shelton, Conn. and B. F. Good- 
rich Canada Ltd. in Kitchener, 
Ont. 


® Last year, the company intro- 
duced a line of rigid Koroseal 
(polyvinyl-chloride plastic) pipe, 
fittings and sheets. They have un- 
usual chemical resistance and will 
easily handle many chemicals not 
satisfactorily handled before. A 
new 14” tire also was introduced. 
in 1956. The company reported that 
no lines were discontinued. 

In February of this year, Good- 
rich anonunced that it was with- 


drawing from the rubber footwear pes 


business in Canada in the face of 
increasing foreign competition. 
Goodrich made its only agency 
shift the first of this year when it 
moved the advertising for its 
flooring division from Henry A. 
Loudon Advertising, Boston, to 
McCann-Erickson, New York. Mc- 
Cann has handled advertising for 
the footwear division since 1928. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
(all lecated in Akron) 
Sales 
J. A. Hoban, marketing vp 
Public Relations 
H. W. Maxson, director of public relations 


B. F. GOODRICH TIRE CO. 
(Akren) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
E. F. Tomlinson, president 
Guy Gundaker Jr., vp of replacement 


sales 
J. T. Callahan, vp of equipment sales 
C. T. Morledge, general manager, spec- 
ial brand sales 
Advertising 
Glenn E. Martin, advertising manager 
Donald W. Gates, merchandising mana- 
ger, Associated Lines 
E. C. Bartlett, national advertising man- 
ager 
C. E. Copp, retail advertising manager 
Grover C. Clark, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Associated Lines 


B. F. GOODRICH INDUSTRIAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
(Akron) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Cc. O. DeLong, president 

R. V. Yohe, vp of sales 

R. D. Hager, vp of manufacturing 

Advertising 

H. E. VanPetten, advertising manager 

J. W. Misamore, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, plastics products 
(Marietta, O.) 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


Mrs. Rubie C. Gross, sales promotion man- 
ager 

Harold Gramley, sales promotion mana- 
ger, sundries 


B. F. GOODRICH CHEMICAL CO. 

(Cleveland) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

J. R. Hoover, president 

J. D. Richards, sales vp 

H. B. Warner, research vp 
Advertising 

George B. Koch, advertising manager 


B. F. GOODRICH AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

P. W. Perdriau, general manager 
Advertising 
M. W. Martin, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager 


B. F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR 


AND FLOORING CO. 
(Watertown, Mass.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
R. H. Blanchard, president 
J. S. Barrie, vp of distribution 
Advertising 
P. W. Swaffield, advertising manager 


B. F. GOODRICH SPONGE 


PRODUCTS 
(Shelton, Conn.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
W. R. Todd, vp and treasurer 
F. M. Daley, president 
Advertising 
John J. Corrigan, advertising manager 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn Inc., 
Cleveland—handles part of B. F. Goodrich 
Tire Co., passenger car tires and aviation 
products—Waring Smith, account super- 
visor; E. L. Weibrecht, account execu- | 
tive. BBDO, New York and Hollywood, 
handles tv. } 

McCann-Erickson Inc., New York—| 
B. F. Goodrich Footwear and Flooring—F. | 
Stanley Newbery Jr., account supervisor, | 
footwear; William M. Ennis Jr., account | 
superviser, flooring. j 
Co., 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Internation- 
al B. F. Goodrich Co., B. F. Goodrich Tire 
Co., Associated Lines, truck, farm and in- 
dustrial tires and B. F. Goodrich Indus- 
trial Products Co.—L. R. Canfield, group 
head; L. S. Monroe, account executive; 
H. F. Reed, assistant account executive, | 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.; Charles 
Farran, group head; J. H. Gerber, ac- 
count executive, International B. F. Good- 
rich Co.; R. L. Baumgardner, account ex- 
ecutive; B. O. Shaffer, assistant account 
executive, B. F. Goodrich Tire Co. Asso- 
ciated Lines; Charles Farran, account 
executive; J. H. Gerber, assistant ac- | 
count executive, truck, farm and indus- 
trial tires; R. L. Baumgardner, group | 
head; K. W. Akers, account supervisor; | 
Mary Elizabeth Landers, account execu-| 


Griswold-Eshleman Cleveland— | 


tive; R. F. Leetch, account executive 
(Koroseal), B. F. Goodrich Industrial 
Products Co. 


Cunningham & Walsh, New York— 
B. F. Goodrich Sponge Products—Bar- 
bara Curry, account supervisor, and Roy 
Gorski, account executive. 

All direct mail advertising for Goodrich 
is handled by Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 
Chicago. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 1955. 


Newsp $ 735,854 $ 717,236 
ee . 1,735,387 1,627,724 
Farm Publications . 380,992 178,895 
Business Publications 950,300 911,300 
Network Television 994,074 966,903 
Network Radic ...... - 60 000 
Total Measured .... 4,796,607 4,462,058 
Tetal Unmeasured 4,203,393 4,037,942 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ...... 9,000,000 8,500,009 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron. The nation’s 25th biggest 
advertiser, with total expenditures 
in 1955 estimated by AA at about 
$20,440,600, of which $10,440,680 
was in measured media. Good- 
year invested $9,820,977 in meas- 
ured media in 1954, with total es- 
timated ad expenditures that year 
of $18,821,600. 

The company is the largest 
manufacturer of rubber products 
in the world, and one of the 20 
largest industrial operations in 
sales in the U.S. At the end of last 
year, Goodyear’s all-time produc- 
tion of pneumatic motor vehicle 
tires reached a total of more than 
675,000,000 units, which the com- 
pany claims is the largest output 
recorded by any tire company in 
the world. 

Tires represent about 60% of the 
company’s sales volume, with the 
other 40% coming from the sales 
of new products developed for 
home and industry. Some of these 
are Airfoam, industrial rubber 
products, aviation products, shoe 
products, films and flooring, chem- 
ical products, steel products, rims 
and wheels. 


s The company enjoyed a record 


year in sales and net income in 
1955. Sales hit $1.37 billion com- 
pared to sales in 1954 of $1.09 bil- 
lion. Net income for the year 
amounted to $59,665,845, a sizable 
increase over profits of $48,055,196 
in 1954. Current year sales and 
earnings reached the highest peaks 
in any first six months in company 
history, with sales of $682,066,000 
and net income of $30,655,000. 

Goodyear experienced a major 
reorganization in its management 
team early this year. P. W. Litch- 
field, board chairman, relinquished 
his post as the company’s chief 
executive officer in favor of E. J. 
Thomas, president. Mr. Litchfield 
will continue as board chairman 
and will serve on various manage- 
ment committees. R. S. Wilson, 
sales; P. E. H. Leroy, finance and 
accounting; and R. De Young, pro- 
duction, personnel, research and 
development, were named to the 
newly created positions of exec 
vp’s. There were many other pro- 
motions down the line. At that 
time, Mr. Thomas announced that 
a “decentralization of a consider- 
able portion of our business is de- 
finitely in being.” 

The company currently is en- 
gaged in a $114,000,000 expansion 
program to increase its output of 
tires, industrial rubber goods, air- 
craft products, films, foam rub- 
ber, flooring, chemicals, shoe prod- 
ucts and steel products—both in 
the U.S. and abroad. Last year, 
Goodyear bought two synthetic 
rubber plants in Akron and Hous- 
ton from the U.S. government for 
$14,161,524. New tire plants cur- 
rently are under construction in 
Glasgow, Scotland and Colombia. 
New plants have been completed 
in Venzuela and the Phillipines. 
Other plants are being expanded. 
The company also is spending $3,- 
300,000 for a research and develop- 
ment laboratory for its subsidiary, 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, to 
aid in the work the company is 
doing on guided missile and other 
government projects. 


® Goodyear is building a $5,000,- 
000 distribution center between 
Akron and Cleveland to serve re- 
tail outlets in Ohio and neighbor- 
ing states. With the completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, it will 
also be used as a shipping point 
for overseas markets. 

This year the company intro- 
duced several new products includ- 
ing the Nylon Custom Super- 
Cushion tire, the Capitve-Air 
Safety tire and the Custom Subur- 
banite winter tire, all of which 
have been extensively promoted in 
newspapers, magazines and tv. 
Goodyear also brought out the Tri- 
Metallic Brake, a brake of new 
construction for military and com- 
mercial airplanes. 

Although the company has made 
no change in its distribution pol- 
icies, it announced at the end of 
last year that its 500 retail stores 
would carry full lines of General 
Electric appliances. Through this 
move, Goodyear became GE’s larg- 
est customer for major appliances. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
(All located in Akron) 
Sales 


R. S. Wilson, exec vp in charge of all 
domestic sales, advertising and business 
research 

Victor Holt Jr., vp in charge of tire re- 
newal sales 

Cc. C. Gibson, vp in charge of manu- 
facturers sales 

J. S. Bruskin, general manager films and 


flooring 
R. E. Pauley, general manager foam prod- 


ucts 

E. M. Eickmann, general manager avia- 
tion products 

Sam DuPree, general manager industrial 
products 

F. R. Evans, general manager shoe prod- 


ucts 
H. J. Lafaye, general manager metal prod- 
ucts 


H. R. Thies, general manager chemical 
division 

W. A. Kemmel, manager, tire departments 

O. E. Miles, sales manager tire division 

R. W. Fitzgerald, general merchandising 
manager, tire division 

L. W. Moore, general manager, tetall 
stores division 
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Public Relations 
L. E. Judd, director of public relations 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO., 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 


L. J. Auker, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion 
GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORP. 


K. C. Zonsius, director of advertising 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Young & Rubicam Inc., New York— 
Auto tires, “Television Playhouse”—Wal- 
ter K. Nield, account. executive. 

Compton Advertising Inc., New York— 
Shoe products—Jack P. Rees, account 
executive. 

Kudner Agency Inc., New York—All 
other national advertising including truck, 
off-the-road, industrial, cycle and farm 
tires; industrial rubber goods; airfoam; 
films and flooring; chemical products; 
aviation products; metal products; air- 
craft and radio show, “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told.”—Edward J. Owens, account 
executive. 


ADVERTISING EXP 
1954 


1955 
Newspapers ................$2,267,630 $2,110,507 
M i] 4,399,432 4,768,411 
Farm Publications . 428,482 450,173 
Business Papers ...... . 757,800 726,700 


Network television .. 1,634,011 2,195,411 


Total Measured .... 9.820.977 
Total Unmeasured 9,000,000 10,000,000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ............ 18,820,977 20,440,680 
a 


Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The nation’s 60th largest adver- 
tiser with total expenditures in 
1955 estimated at $10,000,000, of 
which $7,411,223 was spent in 
measured media. The previous 
year’s expenditures for advertising 
are estimated at $9,700,000, of 
which $6,493,296 was spent in 
measured media. 

Gulf’s net sales in 1955 were $1,- 
895,670,000, up 11% from $1,705,- 
329,000 in 1954 and $1,154,094,000 
in 1950. Net profits after taxes have 
made steady gains, almost doub- 
ling since 1950, when Gulf reported 
a net of $111,140,000. In 1954, the 
net was $182,813,000 and last year, 
moved up to $218,064,000, an in- 


(That Good Gulf and No-Nox), 
motor oils (Gulfpride, Gulflube 
and Supreme), lubricating oils and 
greases, natural gas and petro- 
chemicals. It markets its products 
in 36 states through various do- 
mestic marketing divisions. 


= The most outstanding new prod- 
uct introduced by Gulf in 1955 was 
Gulfpride H.D. Select Motor Oil. 
Gulf also continues to stress its 
program of petrochemical develop- 
ment. During 1955, a second ethe- 
lene plant was placed in operation 
and research and development fa- 
cilities were expanded. 

In July, 1955, the final phase of 
Gulf’s broad new plan for execu- 
tive administration was complet- 
ed. Formal activation of a man- 
agement committee composed of 
the president, exec vp and four 


|newly designated senior vps 


marked the reorganization. 

The top personnel change in the 
company was the retirement of J. 
Frank Drake, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Mr. Drake was 
previously board chairman and 
president. 


es W.E. Dermody, advertising 
manager, retired and Benton W. 
S. Dodge was appointed advertis- 
ing and sales promotion director. 
E. F. Jacobs advanced from sales 
promotion director to the new post 
of merchandising manager. 

One agency change took place. 
On Oct. 1, 1956, Gulf appointed 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove to 
handle’ industrial advertising. 
Young & Rubicam, New York, 
previously had the account. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
H. G. Meador, senior vp in charge of 
marketing 


Sales 
Cc. J. Guzzo, domestic marketing vp 
Robert A. Hunter, general manager of 
retail and jobber sales 
Dayton P. Clark, general manager of di- 
sales 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Young & Rubicam, New York—all con- 
sumer advertising—Frank Fagan, account 
supervisor; Edwin F. Lewis, Haps Kem- 
per and Robert Sullivan, account execu- 


crease of 19%. The 1955 net was! tives 


the highest in the history of the 
company and was equivalent to 
$8.19 per share. 

Fifty-four year old Gulf Oil is 
the fifth largest oil company in the 
country, and markets gasoline 


Calkins & Holden, New York—all out- 
door advertising—J. Sherwood Smith, ac- 
count executive. 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh 
—industrial advertising—Edwin Laing, ac- 
count supervisor; W. S. Redpath, and 


Donald A. Colvin, account executives. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


Major 1956 
Developments in the 


Graphic Arts 


In the Jan issue of AD- 
VERTISING UIREMENTS, 
report on ts in 

graphic arts. This article ties 
in with International Printing 
Week and omg re Ae all sae 
jor development: in t- 
_. and allied fields during 
It's a example of how 
ADVERTISING REQUIRE- 
MENTS’ keeps readers 


dising. : 
ad, yo $3 
check—mail today and get ac- 
quainted. Your year’s trial (12 
issues) starts with the big Jan- 
uary issue. Your money back 
anytime you ask for it. 


Advertising Requirements 
The Workbock of Advertising 


Management 
200 E. Mlinois St., Chicago 11 


Business Publications 360,300 


Network Television 1,701,396 2,162,585 
Network Radic ........ 37,502 
Outd 1,983,916 1,878,113 

Total Measured... 6,493,296 7,411,223 


H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh. The 
nation’s 83rd largest advertiser, 
with total expenditures in 1955 
estimated by AA at $7,000,000, of 
which $4,854,115 was in measured 
media. Expenditures in 1954 are 
estimated at $6,000,000, of which 
$3,994,288 was in measured media. 
Heinz has reported 1956 expendi- 
tures of $5,347,832 in measured 
media, and will have a total 1956 
ad budget of an estimated $8,000,- 
000 


The company’s sales have in- 
creased steadily during the past 
few years to reach a high of $262,- 
425,046 for the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1956. Sales for the fis- 
cal year ended Aprii 30, 1955, were 
$234,179,207, and sales for fiscal 
1954 were $220,632,934. Thus, fis- 
ca} 1956 sales jumped 12.1% over 
sales in 1955, which increased 
6.1% over 1954. Heinz reports its 
sales for the first six months of 
fiscal 1957 (May through October, 
1956) are substantially ahead of 
the same period the previous year. 


Heinz earnings have increased 


was advanced to vp in charge of 


at a faster pace than sales, with | sales. 


$10,583,944 reported for fiscal 1956, 
up 205% from the $8,782,324 
earned in fiscal 1955. Fiscal 1955 
earnings were up 57.2% from the 
$5,585,676 earned the previous 
year. 


@ The company, a leading proces- 
sor and packer of quality food 
products, markets an extensive line 
sold under the widely advertised 
Heinz trademark, “57 Varieties.” 
Principal products are soups, baby 
foods, ketchup and other tomato 
products, baked beans, pickles, vin- 
egar, spaghetti and macaroni, chili 
con carne, jellies, puddings, mince 
meat and condiments. Heinz also 
distributes a few items made by 
others, such as Magic dehydrated 
onions. 

Heinz has four foreign subsid- 
iaries operating in Canada, Britain, 
Australia and Spain. H. J. Heinz II, 
president, reported in May of this 
year that Heinz gets 44% of total 
sales from outside the U.S. He also 
said the British company, which 
operated 20 years without a profit, 
has doubled its sales ewery four 
years since World War II. 

In April of this year, Mr. Heinz 
announced the company planned to 
spend $50,000,000 on expansion in 
the next five years, including a 
$17,000,000 plant at Kitt Green, 
Lancashire, England, to be built by 
late 1957, and expansion of plants 
at Leamington, Ont., Muscatine, Ia., 
and Holland, Mich. 


s Late last year, Heinz began mar- 
keting foods for vending machines 
that serve heated plate lunches and 
soups in industrial plants. The ma- 
chines are stocked with 27 hot 
plate lunches and heavy soups. 
Each machine holds 144 individ- 
ual-portion tins and carries six 
varieties of foods. 

Two new products were intro- 
duced in test markets last year— 
a geriatric line, Senior Foods, de- 
signed to meet diet requirements of 
“older people” and six new frozen 
soups: cream of shrimp, oyster 
stew, sea food chowder, crab gum- 
bo, clam chowder and vichyssoise. 
Heinz reports both lines still are 
in the experimental stage and have 
not yet reached national distribu- 
tion. 

Another test, prompted by sug- 
gestions from customers, was con- 
sidered unsuccessful, when Heinz 
in two test cities switched its 
ketchup from the tall, narrow- 
necked bottle to jars with wide 
mouths. Heinz discontinued the ex- 
periment after the old bottle out- 
sold the new wide mouth jars 
anywhere from seven-to-one to 
33-to-one. 


® Biggest Heinz new product news 
tnis year was the introduction early 
in December of Campside beans— 
“the most significant development 
in the canned bean business in the 
past 50 years,” according .o B. D. 
Graham, marketing vp. With this 
new product, named for its smoky, 
woodsy flavor, Heinz is aiming to 
tap a new market—the large num- 
ber of homes that do not buy 
canned beans regularly—rather 
than supplant its present line of 
four varieties of beans. Heavy 
newspaper promotion launched the 
product, and a long-range cam- 
paign will begin after the holiday 
season. 

Heinz says 1957 wili also be a 
heavy promotional year for the 57 
Varieties—“the 57 Varieties in 
1957” will be the theme. 

On March 3} this year, Franklin 
A. Bell, director of advertising, re- 
tired after more than 25 years as 
head of Heinz advertising. Upon 
his retirement, the Heinz ad organ- 
ization setup was changed. Mr. Bell 
was not directly replaced as direc- 
tor of advertising; Arthur Dimond, 
advertising manager, heads ad ac- 
tivities, reporting to Mr. Graham. 
Also during this year, John D. 
Scott, general manager of sales, 


Heinz added an agency last year 
when it appointed Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Pittsburgh, which 
had handled its public relations for 
several years; to direct advertising 
in the hotel and restaurant field. 
Maxon Inc. continued to handle 
the remainder of the account. 

Heinz reports there were no 
other major marketing or mer- 
chandising changes during the past 
year, although methods of distribu- 
tion have been broadened during 
the past few years, and now in ad- 
dition to direct-to-retailer distri- 
bution, the company also sells to 
wholesalers and other group 
buyers. 


MAFKETING PERSONNEL 
D. Graham, vp of marketing 
G. Fluharty, manager of marketing 
h 
P. Taylor, manager of sales promotion 
H. Parshall, manager of product 
managers 


B. 
D. 
R. 
w. 
Sales 
John D. Scott, vp of sales 
C. E. Gossard, manager of chain store sales 
W. H. Lohr, manager of distributor sales 
H. F. Moffat, manager of hotel and res- 
taurant sales 
D. R. James, manager, eastern area sales 
F. G. Barnum, manager, western area sales 
Advertising 
Arthur Dimond, manager of advertising 
and public relations 
A. J. Adams, head of media and copy 
QC. C. Roesemeier, head of trade and public 
relations 
Elton Schnellbacher, head of photography 
Lila M. Jones, head of home economics 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Maxon Inc., Detroit—57 Varieties— 
Hunter Hendee, account supervisor. 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh 
—hotel and restaurant advertising and 
corporate public relations—William Genge, 
account supervisor; C. R. Fisher, account 
executive. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 
Newspapers .................$ 1,231,857 §@ 960,949 
Magazi 1,458,863 1,480,302 
Business Publications 128,200 
Network Television . 282,992 2,008,569 
Outd 892,376 305,295, 
Total Measured ...... 3,994,288 4,854,115 
Total Unmeasured 2,005,712 2,145,885 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ........ 6,000,000 7,000,000 


ee 

Hunt Foods Inc., Fullerton, Cal. 
The nation’s 88th largest adver- 
tiser, with total expenditures in 
1955 estimated at about $6,250,900, 
of which $5,039,657 was in meas- 
ured media. Hunt’s 1955 ad budget 
was 300% more than its 1954 esti- 
mated ad expenditure of $2,200,000, 
of which $1,652,133 was in meas- 
ured media. In 1956, Hunt ad ex- 
penditures are expected to total 
slightly more than in 1955. 

Hunt Foods became a subsidiary 
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of the Ohio Match Co., Wadsworth, 
O., through an exchange of stock 
in May, 1956. Hunt, however, 
continues to market under the 
brand names, Hunt’s, Snider’s and 
Pride of the Farm. 

The company’s consolidated net 
sales for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
30, 1955, reached a new high of 
$85,558,310, up 28% from the $66,- 
737,169 of the year before. Sales for 
fiscal 1956 should be even higher, 
based on net sales reported for the 
first six months, ended May 31, of 
$45,623,067. Earnings in fiscal 1955 
were $2,403,175, compared with 
$1,601,394 in 1954. t 


® Sales in 1954, however, did not 
include a company subsidiary, 
United Can & Glass Co., manu- 
facturer of cans, can-making ma- 
chinery, peach pitters and glass 
containers. On the basis of consol- 
idating the accounts of United Can 
in 1954, Hunt sales would have 
amounted to $72,015,727. Sales and 
earnings figures for 1955 inciude 
results of a new subsidiary, Glass 
Containers Corp., from date of ac- 
quisition in June, 1955. 


® Hunt markets a line of canned 
food products including Hunt’s cat- 
sup, tomato pasie, tomato sauce, 
fruits and vegetables, condiments 
and specialties. Most products are 
sold under the brand name, Hunt’s; 
some are sold under Snider’s and 
Pride of the Farm labels. The com- 
pany and its subsidiaries also make 
and sell cans, can-making machin- 
ery and glass containers. Peach 
pitters are manufactured and 
leased. Cans are sold in a variety 
of sizes to the food industry, and 
glass containers and bottles for 
beverages, milk, food, pharmaceu- 
tical and other uses are marketed. 

Advertising of Hunt products 
reached a new high during 1955— 


“You get better local or national 
press clipping service by using a 
bureau with just one office—where 
there is no delay instructing those 
who do the clipping.” 


Est, 1888 
PRESS CLIPPING 
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gs] BUREAU 
165 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y 


@ MATCHED REPRODUCTION 
of your national advertising copy 


for letterpress or gravure 


through one simplified 
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from: 


letterpress @ gravure 
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schedules were stepped up and new 
products were promoted together 
with the old. New publications 
were added to the media schedule, 
including 52 color pages in Life. 
Advertising was concentrated in 
magazines, newspapers (largely 
supplements) and outdoor posters, 
but Hunt continued to use such 
unmeasured media as point of sale, 
local tv and radio in certain areas, 
merchandising materials and 
matchbook advertising. 


® Hunt made news in the ad world 
this year, with the innovation of a 
“prestige” drive for catsup in fash- 
ion magazines. Also this year, the 
company placed a 52-time schedule 
of full-color ads in The American 
Weekly. 

According to Hunt, its recent 
policy of extensive promotion is 
paying off in the “growing and 
stronger brand position of the Hunt 
label.” The two basic objectives of 
its advertising, Hunt says, are “im- 
mediate sales for Hunt products, 
and long-range prestige and repu- 
tation for the company and its 
brand name.” 

Other than its expanded ad cam- 
paign and new advertising tech- 
niques, Hunt Foods has made no 
significant changes in its products, 
personnel, merchandising policies 
or agencies, according to the com- 
pany. 


® 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 
Hans Erlanger, vp and general sales man- 
ager 
Robert Boehm, assistant general sales 
manager 


Frank Henderson, assistant general sales 
manager, Houston 

Roy Lind, assistant general sales manager, 
Atlanta 

Nathaniel Magid, assistant general sales 
manager, Fullerton 

Al Zimmerman, assistant general 
manager, Newark 

Advertising 

Whitney Drayton, vp of advertising 

Robert Glickman, assistant to the adver- 
tising vp 

Clifford Hauenstein, market 
manager 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Young & Rubicam, Los Angeles—all 

products—Thomas Burch, account super- 


sales 


research 


visor; Rol Rider, account executive; 
Thomas C lly, istant account exec- 
utive. 


1954 1955 
Newspapers ................ $ 519,046 $2,645,666 
gaz 1,121,864 2,061,119 
DuatdeO® ooo. 11,223 332,872 
Total Measured ... 1,652,133 5,039,657 
Totel Unmeasured 547,867 1,216,343 


Estimated Total 


Expenditures 6,250,000 


Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, 
O. The nation’s 93rd largest adver- 
tiser, with total expenditures in 
1955 eStimated at about $5,500,000, 
ef which $3,405,752 was in meas- 
ured media. The previous year’s 
expenditures are estimated to have 
been approximately $5,000,000, 
with $4,251,797 in measured media. 
Advertising expenditures for 1956 
will be in the neighborhood of 
$6,000,000. 

Jergens is a privately owned 
company and no official figures on 
sales or earnings are available. AA, 
however, estimates that sales for 
the 74-year-old company were 
about $21,000,000 in 1955. 

So far this year, the company 
has introduced two new products: 


62% of the company’s sales; soaps | 
35% and glycerine 3%. The com-| 
pany reports that Jergens lotion is | 
top seller in its field; Woodbury | 
Face Cream is fifth and Woodbury 
Soap is seventh. The company also 
makes a number of Woodbury 
make-up items. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
J. D. Nelson, exec vp 
Sales 
F. G. Meeker, sales vp 
G. Bausewine, sales manager | 
K. Schuster, sales promotion manager 
F. Rutherford, sales promotion manager 
for soap | 
L. Siegel, regional manager, Cincinnati 
J. McDowell, regional manager, Atlanta 
J. Englehart, regional manager, Cincinnati 
R. Hilton, regional manager, Los Angeles | 
B. H. Seidemann, regional manager, Chi- | 
cago 


Advertising 

W. Hausberg, advertising vp | 
R. F. Holyoke, assistant advertising man- 
ager | 
L. Jurgens, assistant advertising manager) 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES | 
R. W. Orr & Associates, New York— 
Jergens lotion, Woodbury soap, creams | 
| and make-up—R. W. Orr, account super- | 
| Visor; T. Richey and E. Sullivan, account | 
| executives. 
Stockton, West, Burkhart Inc., Cincin- 
nati—Jergens Deep Cleanser—J. D. Nelson | 

Jr., account supervisor. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES j 
1954 1955 | 


| 


Newspapers ................ $1,140,117 §=$ 646,534, 
| Magazines .................... 1,350,945 1,347,887 | 
Farm Publications 93,445 120,900 | 
Network Television 1,472,095 1,261,895 | 
Network Radie ........ 195,195 | 
| Outdooe eauepnesomppntnspeneqeee 28,536 
Total Measured .... 4,251,797 3,405,752 
| Total Unmeasured 748,203 2,004,248 
Estimated Total 

Expenditure ...... 5,000,000 5,500,000 

& 


Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. The 36th largest nation- 
al advertiser with total expendi- 
tures in 1955 estimated at $16,000,- 
000, of which about $9,500,000 was 
in measured media. Total advertis- 
ing expenditures for 1954 are esti- 
mated by AA at about $15,000,000, 
of which some $8,500,000 was in 
measured media. 

The sales picture has been pro- 
gressively strong. For the calendar 
year 1955, J&J sales hit an all-time 
peak of $224,928,291, almost 2% 
times greater than in 1945, and 
some $60,000,000 more than 1950 
when the figure was $164,701,000. 
Sales for 1955 were up 10% over 
.1954’s $202,715,000. In 1955, net 
profit after taxes was $11,311,904, 
up some 20% from the previous | 
year’s $9,461,000, but not matching 
the peak profit in 1950 of $13,281,- 
000 


New in its 70th year, J&J is the 
world’s largest manufacturer and 
distributor of surgical dressings 
and an established line of related 
products numbering more than 
1,200 items. These include gauze 
bandages, adhesives, elastic band- 
ages, baby products, sanitary nap- 
kins, cleansing tissues and dental 
floss. 


® In September, 1956, J&J estab- 
lished Johnson & Johnson Export 
Ltd., an English subsidiary to 
service export markets in the 
Western Hemisphere. The new unit 
will coordinate over-all company 
resources to insure that company 
products will be distributed from 
the most suitable manufacturing 
source to countries having no do- 


Jergens Deep Cleanser, a new face | mestic manufacturing facility. Last 


Permacel Tape Corp., New, 

Brunswick, N. J.—Texcel and 
Permacel adhesive tapes for indus- 
trial, commercial and household 
use. — 
Autograf Brush & Plastics Corp., 
Watervliet, N. Y.—manufacturer | 
for the Tek Hughes division of 
Johnson & Johnson of Tek tooth 
brushes, Hughes hair brushes and 
other personal brushes. 

Ethicon Inc., New Brunswick, 
N. J.—surgical sutures and needles 


and allied products. 


Last January, L. W. Frohlich & 
Co., New York, was named to 
handle the professional promotion 
of the baby products division. 
Young & Rubicam, which formerly 
handled medical advertising for 
these products, continues to place 
consumer advertising for the same 
products. In October, the Tek 
Hughes division moved from Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, to Young & Rubicam | 
following a four-year relationship. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL | 
Robert W. Johnson Jr., exec vp in charge 
of marketing | 
R. D. Hardesty, director of market devel- 
opment, new products | 
I. A. Quackenboss, product group director, 
baby products 
W. P. Burchfield, product group director, 
surgical dressings 
R. J. Shaw, product group director, Band- 
Aid bandages 
R. G. Schoel, product director, baby pow- 
der, baby oil and test products ; 
A. C. Hoffman, product director, dental 
and elastic goods 
A. L. Gardner, product director, 
shampoo, soap and test products 
F. L. Wiedman, product director, baby | 
cream, lotions, prickly heat powder and | 
test products | 
I. M. Kisseberth, product director, Red | 
Cross gauze, bandages, Steri-Pads, Kling | 
band dicated plasters 
A. R. Meares, product director, roll cot- | 
ton, dental floss, Red Cross cotton and | 
cotton balls, and Athlete’s Foot treat- | 
ment. | 
W. L. Olesen, product director, first aid 
cream, lotion, Red Cross Sterile absor- | 
bent } 
W. R. Blaikie, product director, hospital | 
division, adhesive tape, K-Y jelly, Kling 
bandages 
R. S. Litchfield, product director, hospital | 
division, orthopedic products 
H. W. Fleischer, product director, hospitai 
division, pads, masks and caps | 
A. D. Prentiss, product director, hospital | 
division, sponges, underpads, and cotton | 
balls 
James E. Burke, director of new 
Robert B. Thompson, assistant director 
new products 
H. L. Farloe, assistant product director, 
elastic goods 
R. A. Dahl, product director, gift boxes, | 
Cotton Buds, nursing products 
R. H. Johnson, product director, Band- 
Aid plastic tape, Red Cross adhesive 
tape, first aid kits 
Cc. T. Coyle, product director, Band-Aid | 
elastic dressings | 
K. B. Hawthorne, director of general pro- 
motions 
W. E. Sawyer, director of merchandising | 
services 
M. D. Schackner, director of education | 
E. E. Dickson, vp, hospital division 
J. D. Lierman, assistant director, hospital 
division | 
Sales 
Robert W. Johnson Jr., exec vp in charge | 
of field sales and advertising | 
H. M. Poole Jr., vp in charge of general | 
line sales | 


baby | 


of 


| 


Advertising 
E. G. Gerbic, vp in charge of advertising 
and merchandising 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Young & Rubicam, New York—Milford 
Beker, account supervisor; Baby powder, 
Baby oil, gift boxes, cotton buds, Baby lo- 
tion, Baby cream, prickly heat powder— 
George Fitch, account executive: Baby 
shampoo, Baby soap, Baby lanolin, Baby 
room freshner—Arthur Menadier, account 
executive; general line promotions, gro- 


| 


and 
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Wesley Aves & Associates Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.—filter products—K. C. King, 
account executive. 

L. W. Frolich & Co., New York—ethical 
and medical advertising of baby products 
including, powder, shampoo, cream oil— 


| Charles Lewis, account supervisor; B. J. 


Henegan, account executive. Ethical and 
medical advertising of dental products in- 
cluding professional towels, dental cotton 
rolls, sutures, sponges and saliva ejectors 
—F. D. Moorman, account executive; Ju- 


| ian Farren, account supervisor. 


Permacel Tape Corp. 
(New Brunswick) 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


G. L. Riegger, president 
Advertising 

J. L. Callahan, director of advertising and 
consumer products 

Young & Rubicam, New York—consum- 
er advertising for Permacel tapes, Texcel 
Cellophane tape, Bondex Heat sealing tape 
—Edward Kelly, account executive. 

Aitkin-Kynett Co., Philadelphia—indus- 
trial advertising for Permacel tapes—M. E. 
Gold supervisor; William 
Thacher IL t executive. 


e 


Le Page’s Inc. 


(Gloucester, Mass.) 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Vv. S. Brunelli, vp of marketing 
Sales 
H. R. Anderson, sales manager 
Advertising 


'E. G. Swanson, advertising manager 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Harry M. Frost Co., Boston—La Page 
preducts including glue, Gripspreader and 
Miracle Mender—Harvey P. Newcomb, ac- 
count supervisor. 


Chicopee Mills 
SALES DIVISION OF CHICOPEE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
(New Yerk) 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Bart H. Bossidy, vp and general manager 
of the synthetics division 

Thomas O. Boucher, vp and general man- 
ager of the general line division 

Winston L. May Jr., vp and general mar(- 
ager of the baby products division 

J. Ferrell Nicholl, vp and general man- 
ager of the Lumite division 

John J. Smith, vp and general manager 
of the non-woven fabrics division 


Sales 

John Falkenholm, vp and sales manager 
of the general line division 

Kenneth J. Osgood, sales manager of the 
baby products division 

J. Frank Pratte, sales manager, non-woven 
products division 

George B. Birt, sales manager, Lumite di- 
vision, fabrics 

Harold W. Brown, sales manager, Lumite 
division, automotive fabrics 

William Volk, sales manager, Lumite di- 
vision, insect screening 


Advertising 

Albert C. Van Roden Jr., advertising co- 
ordinator, Lumite division 

Robert R. Poggi, product director, woven 
baby products 

Neal E. Tonks, director of advertising and 
merchandising, Chix baby products di- 
vision 

Esther Bradish, sales promotion manager, 
baby products division 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Lennen & Newell Inc., New York—Baby 
Products division—Chix gauze diapers, 
Chux gauze diapers, Chix Crib sheets, 
Redi-Fol diapers, Chix diapér liners, pil- 


| low cases, disposal diaper pads and pan- 
| ties, Swan-Soft diapers, sheets, Baby Best 


sheets and diapers; Lumite division—Lum- 
Puf fashion fabrics, indoor and outdoor 
upholstery furniture fabrics, fiberglass, 
screen cloth, Saran insect screening, wo- 
ven industrial fabrics, Chixon rayon fa- 
brics, Chic-Spun multi-fibre fabrics, wo- 
ven Saran seat cover fabrics, woven 
synthetic spun fabrics; Masslin division— 
Masslin napkins, towels, table clothes, 
Dottie Dustin, Miracloth, drapery fabrics, 
industrial fabrics, casket linings, Flair- 
form interfacing; General line division— 
Shapewell linings, plant bed covers, Chix 
Cheese cloth, nylon nets, Bouffrnette petit 
coat fabrics, Crinolast, plain and printed 
fabrics—Jackson Taylor, account super- 
visor; Shirly W. Estey, account executive. 


Autograf Brush & Plastics Co. 
Tek Hughes division 
(New Brunswick, N.J.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Cc. J. Wibbel president 
Vincent J. Robinson, marketing vp 
Robert McCaffrey, assistant to the mar- 
keting vp 
William Tiefenwerth, product director 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Young & Rubicam—Tek tooth brushes, 
Hughes hair brushes and Tek nylon 
combs—Milford Baker, account supervis- 
or; John Lamb, account executive. 


Ethicon Inc. 
(New Brunswick, N.J.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
George A. Kellogg, vp 
Advertising 
Edward Henrys, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
L. W. Frolich & Co., New York—ethical 
and medical advertising for sutures, sur- 
gical powder, surgical soap—Charles Lew- 
is, account supervisor; B. J. Henegan, 
account executive. 


Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp. 
(Raritan, N. J.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
H. C. McKenzie, president and general 
manager 
John Meyer, director of marketing 
Sales 
DuPont Murphey, director of sales 


Advertising 
John Meyer, director of advertising 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 

L. W. Frolich & Co., New York—ethical 
and medical advertising for contraceptive 
and therapeutic products including Ortho- 
Gynol, Ortho-Creme, Ortho White Kit, 
Aci-Jel, Nidoxital, Triple Sulfa Cream, 
Dienestrol Cream, Nutri-Discs, Hexital. 
Masse, Diffusin, Rarical, Gentersal, Sal- 
pix, diagnostic products, Ortho-Precep- 
tin—Julian Farren, account supervisor; 
F. D. Moorman, account executive. 

Wildrick & Miller Inc., New York— 
veterinary products division, including 
Dinovex, bovine semen diluter and special 
promotions—Stanley B. Wildrick, account 
supervisor. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
(Parent Company) 
954 


| 


1 1955 
Newspapers ............... $ 878,393 $1,714,839 
M. i 3,714,071 3,214,680 
Farm Publications ... 230,984 220,361 
Business Publications 304,000 WW), 000 
Network Television | 200,763 1,133,907 
Total Measured .... 5,328,211 6,783,787 
Total Unmeasured 3,000,000 3,500,000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditare ........ 15,000,000 16,000,000 
Subsidiaries Measured 
Expenditures ...... 3,181,789 2,716,213 
Unmeasure ........ 3,500,000 3,000,000 
Le 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, 
Wis. The nation’s 58th biggest 
advertiser, with total expenditures 
in 1955 estimated by AA at about 
$11,000,000, of which $6,041,165 
was in measured media. Expendi- 
tures for 1955 were almost certain- 
ly higher than for 1954, when 
measured spending was $7,359,699. 

The drop in measured media is 
due to the inclusion of $1,865,000 
for network radio in 1954, which 
was not used in 1955; but 1955 
expenditures do not reflect in- 
creases in spot tv of substantial 
proportions. Total advertising and 
merchandising expenditures in 
1956 are expected to approach the 
$12,000,000 mark. 


= Johnson is a privately owned 
company and no official figures on 
sales or earnings are available. A 
clue to the fact that the company 
has been doing reasonably well in 
recent years was the payment of 
a $12,500,000 stock dividend out of 
surplus at the end of 1952, and the 


cery syndicate merchandise, cotton 


balls, first aid kits, new surgical products, reported increase of tangible net 


worth from $18,000,000 to $23,000,- 
000 from June, 1953 to June, 1955. 
Sales of the company are esti- 


cleanser; and Woodbury Beauty spring, through its Permacel Tape 
and Deodorant Soap featuring an-| division, J&J acquired LePage’s |first aid cream—Edward Kelly, account | 
tiseptic XL-7. Other new products | Inc., Gloucester, Mass., manufac- | ¢xecutive; sterile absorbent, Kling band- | 
are now being readied. turer of glues, pastes, mucilages| ages, Red Cross cotton, Red Cross gauze, | 


Personal Products Corp. 
(Milltown, N.J.) 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 


® A major personnel change oc- | 
curred in April when William | 
Hausberg joined the company as) 
vp in charge of advertising. Ac-| 
cording to the PIB measured media 
figures, Jergens started using out- | 
door in 1955, but dropped network 
radio, slashed its newspaper adver- 
tising 43.3% and cut back on net- 
work tv 14.3%. The company did 
Bnot reduce its over-all budget, 
however, but shifted the money to 
unmeasured media. 

It is estimated that cosmetics 
(including hand lotion) account for 


| Red Cross bandages, bicycle and safety | 


and adhesives. | campaign, educational projects, merchan- | Frank D. Callahan, vp in charge of mar- 


J&J’s more important manufac- | 
turing subsidiaries are: 
Chicopee Manufacturing Co., 
New York; cotton gauze Masslinn 


woven from plastic filaments. 

Ortho-Pharmaceutical Corp., 
Raritan, N. J. —gynecic pharma- | 
ceuticals and therapeutic and di-| 
agnostic agents. | 

Personal Products Corp., New) 
Brunswick, N. J.—Modess. san- 
itary napkins, Meds tampons, Yes 
cleansing tissues, Coets squares | 
and Jonny Mop. 


dising services, adhesive tape, plastic tape, 
Steri-Pads—John Lamb, account execu- 
tive; Band-Aid bandages—Clifford Smith, 
account executive. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, New York—elastic 


|non-woven fabrics, and fabrics | g00ds and stockings—Charies R. Hogen, 


account supervisor; Thomas Sweitzer, ac- 
count executive. Dental floss and athlete's 
foot treatment—Robert C. Alexander, ac- 
count supervisor; William Bortree, ac- 
count executive. Medicated plasters— 
Charles R. Hogen, account supervisor; 
Thomas Sweitzer, account executive; Util- 
ity tape—Thomas Watson, account super- 
visor; Thomas Sweitzer, account executive. 

Cummins Associates Inc.. New Bruns- 
wick—hospital division, bulk sales of sur- 
gical dressings—George MacFail, account 
executive. 


keting 
Sales 
T. E. Batey, sales manager 
Advertising 


J. Jay Hodupp, vp in charge of advertising 
and m--chandising 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Young & Rubicam, New York—Modess 
napkins, Modess belts, Coet cosmetic 
square—William Howard, account super- 
visor; George Goodlett, t tive. 

Compton Advertising, New York—Yes 
cleansing tissue—C. J. Fleming Jr., account 
supervisor; James G. Walker, account ex- 
ecutive. 

Geare-Marston Inc., Philadelphia—Jon- 
ny Mop—Grant Worrell, account super- 
visor; James B. Briggs, account executive. 


mated in the neighborhood of $60,- 
000,000 annually by AA. 


s After nearly 70 years as a lead- 
ing factor in the wax business, 
Johnson has now entered a diver- 
sification era which is expected 
to make it a factor in a number 
of other, not necessarily related, 
fields. It has been extremely active 
in developing new products: In 
November, 1955, it formally 
launched Stride, a new self-polish- 
ing floor wax; in May of this year 
Raid, its new insecticide line and 
its first non-wax product, ap- 
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peared on the market, and by 
year-end reputedly had already 
taken first position nationally 
among insecticides. In the fall, 


Glade, a new air freshener and | 


another non-wax product, made its 
debut with test promotion in the 
Northeast. Other products are ex- 
, pected to emerge before long. 
\ In the meantime, it continues to 
' maintain a dominant position in 
the wax business. Waxes are ei-| 
_ ther natural or synthetic and fall | 
‘into two general categories—so- 
\ called self-polishing waxes (pri- 
,. marily liquids using a water base), 
‘Sor cleaning and buffing waxes 
lF using a naphtha base. 


7 s Johnson makes all types, and is 

' substantially out in front in sales 
in all three major consumer mar- 
kets, as well as being a major fac- | 
tor in institutional and industrial | 
markets. In the floor wax field, 

_ Johnson is reputed to garner some- 

' where near 50% of the dollar vol- 
ume, with its two nearest competi- 
tors getting about 15% each. In 
furniture waxes, estimates are that 
Johnson has more than 50% of the 
market, with the nearest competi- 
tor in the 10% area. In automo- 
bile waxes, Johnson’s dollar share 
is closer to 30%—not too far from 
Simoniz, with about 25%, while 
Turtle Wax (a relative newcomer) 
is in third position and DuPont in 
fourth place. 

The company has three agencies 
—-Needham, Louis & Brorby; Foote, 
Cone & Belding, and Benton & 
Bowles—the latter appointed in 
May, 1955. In addition, Robert 
Otto & Co. handles some export 
advertising. 

In a realignment of its agency 
structure, Johnson announced on 
Dec. 17 it would shift Beautiflor 
from Foote, Cone & Belding to 
Benton & Bowles. At the same 
time, Foote, Cone was assigned a 
new product to be introduced early 
in 1957. : 

A major change in personnel oc- 
curred in September when Stuart 
Watson, advertising and merchan- 
dising director, left to join Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, and Douglas L. 
Smith, who also joined Johnson in 
May of last year, was advanced to 
the post vacated by Watson. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
R. W. Carlson, marketing vp 
Public Relations 
W. N. Connolly, vp 
Advertising & Merchandising 
Douglas L. Smith, director 
William M. Schmick, product manager for 
t tive products, Glade, self-polish- 
ing wax, Glo-Coat 
R. H. Deihl, product manager, furniture 
polishes, Pride, Stride and Jubilee 
H. D. Wakefield, product manager, self- 


ager 

Robert Dobson, product manager, polish- 
er, scrubber, polishing waxes 

H. L. Tubman, sales planning manager 

C. A. Stangby, media manager 

W. P. Sawyer, sales promotion manager, 
industrial and maintenance products 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Benton & Bowles, New York—Electric 
polisher and scrubber, Beautifloor, John- 
son’s paste wax, Jubilee kitchen wax, 
Glade—E. W. Murtfeldt, account supervi- 
sor; Fred Parnell, John Weaver, Wm. Bry- 
ant, account executives. 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago—All 
automotive products, Raid—W. R. Forrest, 
management representative; George Bel- 
sey Jr., account supervisor; Duane Bogie, 
account executive. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago— 
Glo-coat, Pride furniture polish, all in- 
dustrial and maintenance products, Stride 
floor wax—James L. Isham, account su- 
pervisor; John J. Louis Jr. (Pride), Gene 
Seehafer (maintenance and industrial 
products and Stride), and Daniel E. 
Welch (Glo-coat). 

Robert Otto & Co., New York—export— 
Monte Johnson, account executive. 


1954 1955 
Newspapers $1,626,338 #$$§ 872,729 
ry 1,007 ,49€ 1,564,766 
Business publications 34,000 30,500 
Farm publications ‘720 
Network television 2,714,030 3,524,450 
Netwerk radic 1,865,201 — 
Outdoor 112,634 39,000 
Total Measured 71,359,699 6,041,165 
Merchandising 
material, 
of sale, etc. 1,000,000 1,100,000 
“letal Unmeasured 3,140,301 4,968,835 


Estimated Total 


Expenditure 10,500,000 


Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
The country’s 30th largest ad- 
vertiser, with total expenditures 
}in 1955 estimated by AA to have 
hit $18,000,000, of which $8,551,412 
was in measured media and ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 in spot tel- 
evision. Adding this $5,000,000 fig- 
ure to the $4,669,869 that Kellogg 
put into network tv in 1955 gives 
|more than $9,000,000, or roughly 
half the ad budget, to television. 

In 1954 Kellogg ad expenditures 
are estimated at about $17, 000,000, 
with $8,836,000 of this being put 
into measured media. 
| Much of the unmeasured Kellogg 
jaa expenditure is in the premium 


| 


and point of sale fields. Kellogg is 
'a heavy user of premiums; trade 
sources estimate that the company 
may spend as much as $3,000,000 
| per year in this area. 


® Kellogg made one of its biggest 
premium deals this fall (AA, Sept. 
24) when it made an agreement 
with A. C. Gilbert Co. to give away 
more than 9,000,000 railroad ad- 
venture comics books as in-pack- 
age premiums. 

The comics included a soft-sell 
commercial for Gilbert’s American 
Flyer trains, plus a coupon on the 
back page offering two books— 
“How to Build and Operate a Mod- 
el Railroad” and a 52-page Amer- 
ican Flyer catalog, all for 25¢. Kel- 
logg selected Sugar Pops and Sugar 
Smacks as the two cereals to carry 
the books, because the company 
has found that they appeal most 
to the 14-and-under age group that 
Gilbert is pitching for. 

Kellogg sales in 1955 totaled 
$182,094,188, up from the $169,451,- 
234 sales figure registered in 1954. 
Net earnings in 1955 were $13,782,- 
205; in 1954 the net was $12,665,- 
028. 


® Kellogg is by far the nation’s 
largest manufacturer of packaged 
dry cereals, with approximately 
45% of the total market—and Kel- 
logg corn flakes account for about 
one-third of the company’s total 
dry cereal sales. (General Foods is 
the second largest marketer of dry 
cereals, with about one-quarter of 
the market; General Mills, with 
19%, is third, and National Bis- 
cuit’s cereals hold down 4th place 
with about 7% of the market.) 

Next to corn flakes, the biggest 
seller in the Kellogg dry cereal 
stable is Rice Krispies. The three 
brands of pre-sweetened cereals 
marketed by Kellogg are Sugar 
Corn Pops, Sugar Smacks and Su- 
gar Frosted Flakes. Although no 
estimates on Kellogg’s share of the 
pre-sweetened market are avail- 
able, pre-sweets of all dry cereal 
makers combined have carved out 
about 15% of the total dry cereal 
market. 


® Cereals account for the big bulk 
of Kellogg’s business, but the com- 
pany also makes several other 
products, including dog biscuits, 
dog meal and Gold Medal maca- 
roni and spaghetti products. ' 

Kellogg diversified its product 
line still further last June, when it 
brought out a new soft drink in 
tablet form and started testing it 
in Los Angeles. Called Fizz-Ade, 
it comes in six flavors. 

Some of Kellogg’s heaviest pro- 
motion during the past two years 
has gone into pushing Special “K,” 
a dry cereal which has a high pro- 
tein content. Introduced in seven 
states early in 1955, Special “K” 
achieved national distribution last 
March. 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
E. M. (Mard) Leaver, president of Kellogg 
Sales Co. and vp in charge of sales of 
Kellogg Co. 


Sales 
C. A. Tornabene, assistant sales manager 
L. G. Buchanan, national sales supervisor 
and vp of Kellogg Sales Co. 
W. F. Ehrhardt, assistant to sales manager 
H. L. Green, assistant to sales manager 
H. O. Kuhl, assistant to sales manager 
W. E. La Mothe, assistant to sales manager 


Harold F. Muntz, vp in charge of export 


sales 
H. G. Crosby, manager of sales market 

research 

Advertising 

Ralph P. Olmstead, vp in charge of ad- 

vertising 
Howard M. List, vp and ad manager of 

Kellogg Sales Co. 
D. F. Brown, assistant to ad manager 
A. J. Finley, assistant to ad manager 
W. M. Pierce, t to ad 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Leo Burnett Co., Chicago—All products 
in U.S. and Canada—James E. Weber, ac- 
count supervisor; Roy S. Lang, senior ac- 
count executive (also account exec on pre- 
sweetened cereals); Paul Harper (Special 
“K”", Rice Krispies), Dale Nolan (corn 
flakes, Canadian coordinator), Bill Sey- 
mour (All Bran, 40% Bran Flakes, Raisin 
Bran), Tom Connolly (Variety, Snack- 
Pak, Handi-Pak Pep, Gold Medal spaghet- 
ti and macaroni, Dan Scully (restaurant, 
institutional and test products [like Fizz- 
Ade], Gro-Pup, Shredded Wheat, Corn 
Soya, Kr o, tive, and 
George Turner, merchandising manager 
(both in Toronto) 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


Network Television 4 263,627 4,669 869 
Network Radic ...... 1,910,412 1,111,920** 
Total Measured . 8,836,000 8,551,412 
Total Unmeasured 7,164,000 8,448,588 

Estimated Total 
Expenditure ... 16,000,000 17,000,000 


**Based on PIB figures for January—July, 
1956, plus a projected expenditure figure 
covering network radio in August—De- 
cember, 1956, period. 

s 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wis. The nation’s 66th largest na- 
tional advertiser with total 1955 
expenditures estimated by AA at 
$8,500,000, of which $7,005,430 was 
spent in measured media. The 1956 
expenditure is expected to be about 
$10,300,000, with 80% in measured 
media. 

The 1955 ad figure includes all 
1955 advertising by International 
Cellucotton Products Co., which 
was merged with Kimberly-Clark 
Sept. 30, 1955. Now identified as 
the Cellucotton sales division, its 
advertising probably accounts for 
at least three quarters of Kimber- 
ly-Clark’s 1955 advertising ex- 
penditure. 

Kimberly-Clark’s net sales for 
the year ending April 30, 1956, 
were $253,297,113, rendering a net 
after taxes of $21,617,795. The pre- 
ceding fiscal year, combining on 
a performance basis Cellucotton’s 
and Kimberly-Clark’s figures for 
that period, shows net sales of 
$227,437,232 and a net after taxes 
of $20,022,617. 


= Products of the corporation are 
Kotex sanitary napkins, Delsey 
toilet tissues, Kleenex tissues, 
Kleenex table napkins, Kleenex 
towels, printing papers, fine pa- 
pers, Marvalon shelf and drawer 
linings and adhesive veneer, paper 
products for beauty and barber 
shops, Mat-Pak matrix material 
for casting printing plates, Kimpak 
creped wadding, Kimsul insula- 


tion, Sanek folded tissue strips, 
Kimpreg plastic surfacing, Kim- 
wipes and Lithowipes industrial 
wiping tissues, Texoprint plasti- 
cized printing material and meat 
and poultry pads., 

Kleenex table napkins is a new 
product being introduced this year. 
It was initially marketed in the 
Midwest, then in the West and is 
scheduled for introduction in the 
East this winter. By Jan. 1, 1957, 
it will be nationally distributed. 
Kleenex paper towels were in- 
troduced Sept. 1 of this year and 
will follow the same marketing 
pattern as the napkins. Also new is 
Kotex napkins with a new Won- 
der-Soft covering, introduced early 
in 1956. 

The company also has under de- 
velopment a new disposable gar- 
ment fabric, designated K-2000. 
According to Kimberly-Clark; “the 
new fabric has a comparatively 
low production cost and, depend- 
ing upon requirements, can contain 
special characteristics such as re- 
sistance to wrinkling, scuffing and 
linting, as well as desired draping 
qualities.” 


® Integration of International Cel- 
lucotton into Kimberly-Clark has 
been the major internal change for 
the company in the past year. Be- 
ginning in September, Cellucotton 
sales division offices, formerly lo- 
cated in Chicago, began operation 
in Neenah, home of Kimberly- 
Clark. 

The company’s sales promotion 
has been intensified considerably 
in the past year, mostly due to spe- 
cial trade incentives, premium and 
other promotions on all established 
products and to introductory ef- 
forts on the new products. Ad ap- 
propriations for products, conse- 
quently, have been “substantially 
increased,” the company says. 

Current strategy for Kleenex 
tissues has been shifted heavily to- 
ward network and spot tv. There 
has also been a shift in the Delsey 
tissue copy theme. Current adver- 
tising now stresses the clean tear- 
ing feature of the tissues. 

A notable factor about Kimber- 
iy-Clark’s internal organization is 
that its marketing and advertising 
are considered to be essentially the 
same operation, hence both oper- 
ations are carried out largely by 
the same people. 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
(all located in Neenah) 
Eugene A. Olson, marketing manager, 

Cellucotton sales division 
Carl E. Noble, marketing research man- 

ager, Cellucotton sales division 


Sales 

Charles Souders, sales manager, Cellucot- 
ton sales division 

W. W. Cross, general sales manager, in- 
dustrial and specialties sales division 

William J. French, field sales manager, 
Cellucotton sales division 

Edwin W. Fairweather, trade relations 
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Advertising 
Eugene A. Olson, marketing manager, i: 
charge of advertising, Cellucotten sales 
division 
James W. Arnold, sales promotion man- 
ager, Ceilucotton sales division 
R. A. Brabbee, advertising mana, er, in- 
dustrial and specialties sales division 
Harry J. Sheerin, product and advertising 
manager, Cellucotton sales division 
John S. Sensenbrenner Jr., assistant prod- 
uct and advertising manager, Kotex 
products 
Robert W. Ebert, Delsey tissue advertising 
Philip A. Leekley, Kleenex table napkin 
advertising 
J. B. Williams, Kleenex tissue advertising 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago—all 
Kimberly-Clark domestic advertising-— 
John J. Hussey, account supervisor; Rob- 
ert J. Koretz, management representa- 
tive; Don Cu iningham (Kotex products 
and Delsey toilet tissues), Walter Hey- 
mann (Kleenex towels) and George De- 
Beer (Kleenex table napkins and tissues), 
J. S. Doyle (printing papers, Kimwipes, 
Kimsul, Kimpacs, Sanek, Lithowipes, 
Marvalon, Texoprint, meat and poultry 
pads, wadding products, all non-retaii 
advertising on Cellucotton division prod- 
ucts and all corporate advertising for 
Kimberly-Clark), account executives. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


Newspapers 
Magazines .......... ‘ J 
Farm Publications .. 4,146 6,900 
Business Publicetions 335,800 28D, 906 
Network Televis.on 436,830 914,648 
Network Sadie ......... 407,966 
Outdoor . owe 434,607 238,599 
Total Measured . * 5,980,669 7,005,430 
Total Unmeasurea 2,019,331 1,494,570 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ...... 8,000,000 8,500,000 
~s 


¥ 


Lever Bros. Co., New York. The 
nation’s eighth largest advertiser, 
with total expenditures in 1955 es- 
timated at $55,000,000, of which 
$21,450,381 was in measured media. 
In-1954, the company is estimated 
to have spent $50,000,000, of which 
$21,804,829 was in measured media. 
Lever’s 1956 advertising and pro- 
motion budget is over $60,000,000 
New product introductions in 1955 
and 1956 account for the greatly 
increased expenditures. 

Lever Bros. is an offshoot of the 
world’s largest soap and margarine 
company, Unilever Ltd., Anglo- 
Dutch giant which reported sales 


WE SELL ADVERTISING 
FOR ALERT PUBLISHERS 


Out West where | 
more manpower is 
needed, where ter- 
ritories are larger, 
we specialize in 
solving publishers 
problems of ad 
sales and service. 
11-state coverage 
from two offices. 
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of $4.2 billion in 1955. Being a pri- high hopes for Stripe, a dentifrice David Bland, product group manager, not been as profitable as manage- | business from Cunningham & 
vate company, Lever Bros. has| which comes out of the tube striped | Po np Age melee mewn sl epiiiiies si. ment hoped for although their Walsh after more than 30 years 
; , , |sales have shown slight increases| with that agency. L&M filters 


never issued any figures on sales|like a peppermint stick (“Looks | ver Dust | 
or profit. AA understands, how-| like fun, cleans like crazy!’’). | Stanley Lewis, product manager, Hum | during the past three years. Both pulled out first, moving to Dancer- 


ever, on the most reliable author-| Lever has been forging ahead |J@™es R. Edmiston, product manager, Surf | West Coast operations were ac- Fitzgerald-Sample. Chesterfield 
ity, that Lever does a volume of| rapidly with new products in its (itt scape €er.| quired in 1953. In an attempt to| followed later, this one moving to 
approximately $250,000,000—more | food division (formerly called the James H. Dickey, product manager, Lux bolster sales there, Liebmann spent | McCann-Erickson. 
than half of the $468,800,000 vol-|Good Luck division). Imperial, a|_ toilet soap |about $1,000,000 in 1955 on spot 
ume reported by Unilever in 1955| margarine with 10% butter con-| ®0bert_J. Buck, product manager, Gayla/ty and is expected to make a 
for its North and South American tent, is being introduced regionally , 5 product manager, Life-| Similar push this year. 
pt 9 yr tere with a sizable budget. Still in ot) oil cine ei | Liebmann ranks No. 1 in sales other of the top four brands in 
sean in he Ua) 8 ea | stages are Spreez, a cheese spread, | . ¥. produ ager _in the New York metropolitan area | 1955, according to Business Week. 
pene A pina dD a * SSO and Lucky Whip, a dessert dress- | FOOD DIVISION ‘with its Rheingold Extra Dry (Combining regulars and kings, it 
Gas neal Ae ta 4 iny ing similar to Redi-Wip. | Robert G. Spears, marketing vp _ Lager Beer. It placed sixth in pro- | was off 9.4% from 1954 levels. 
pail oe: a onthe ty ase oa | ateet | ~~ nanan manager | pare —. ae, —— 'However, Chesterfield stayed in 
mH ' ” , ine| God | » Product group manager./only by the national brewers. | fourth place by selling 48.0 billions 
Will ;,|@ Lever’s Good Luck margarine Good Luck and Imperial he ; rth p y ~ 
sicmerthagegier end mor ee ag Ma |has concentrated on the nation’s | Fred J. Nabkey, product manager, Good | Liebmann also markets McSorley’s| of cigarets. The new L&M’s hit 11.0 
Ale in the East, but allocates a billion in sales. The two brands 


® Chesterfield lost more ground in 
unit sales competition than any 


has made a strong comeback. The | | Lueck 


- foil wrap (similar to the 


|more profitable markets. It now 
company reportedly showed a net /ro0" out 65% distribution in the 


profit of $5,000,000 in 1955 and def- | 
initely will be in the black again | 


this year. hind Kraft’s Parkay and Standard 


Brands’ Blue Bonnet. In several 
= In the past five years Lever has|™4Jor markets—New York City, 
brought together under one roof | fT ¢xample—it is the top-selling 
the marketing operations of its | Margarine. It has been repackaged 


widely diffused businesses (soap, | ny ae fe alee a 


foods and toothpaste) and has em- | - ; 
barked on a new product program |#!/¥uminum foil wrap. _ 
| Spry, Lever’s shortening, always 


which the management feels will | 


begin to pay handsome dividends |S Tun a poor second to Crisco— 
in the not too distant future. few still does. Lever is currently 


For example, Lever now has in introducing an instant liquid Spry. 
the test stage seven products. Three| Lever’s marketing organization 


other products successfully tested |S realigned recently to handle 
are now being expanded into na- the flood of new products in a more 


. tional distribution and promotion. | @fficient manner. The company set 


Lever was late getting into de-|¥P Staff divisions under the ad- 
tergents. As a result, the Procter |VeTtising vp to service the three 
& Gamble detergents cut heavily | Perating divisions. Lever now has 
into Lever’s share of the washing |# Corporate advertising services di- 
agent market. Rinso and Lux flakes | VSion, a media division, a promo- 
bore the brunt of this attack. Lever tion division and an advertising 
eventually countered with Surf,| Policy development section. These 
Breeze and Rinso Blue, but they 
ran well behind P&G's front-| (Lever, Pepsodent and food). In 
runners. addition, Lever added a corporate 
| development director to look after 
the development of new products. 


® Lever scored, however, with Lux 
Michael J. Roche, general man- 


liquid, which has become the lead- 


ing liquid detergent, outselling|@8er of the newly-created corpo- 
P&G’s Joy by a considerable | rate advertising services division, 
margin. | died Dec. 13. He had been with 


Lever for 36 years and played an 
has been tested in three markets | important part in the development 
since 1954, but is now due to be|0f the company’s advertising pol- 
withdrawn in favor of Hum, a new | !€!€s. 
controlled-suds liquid detergent) Henry Schachte, formerly with 
for automatic’ washers. |Bryan Houston Inc. and the Bor- 
The big hope at Lever House to- | den Co., became Lever’s top ad- 
day is Wisk, a heavy-duty liquid | vertising official in 1955. 
laundry detergent which moved! Since acquiring Surf from N. W. 
into the test stage in 1955 after| Ayer & Son in 1953, Batten, Bar- 
seven years in the research labo-|ton, Durstine & Osborn has be- 


ratory. A $12,000,000 introductory |CO™e @ major Lever agency. 
ad budget was set for Wisk and in| BBDO already, at that time, had 


1957, when it moves into national | . ‘ 

eatin ay ete tater ak Rs 
most heavily promoted brand im! away pate Ogilvy, Benson & Ma- 
the Lever line. ‘ther and gave it to J. Walter 
|Thompson Co., the Lux agency. 
a t 

ro, scompete more strongly. |Ogilvy, however, got the Dove and 
soaps. Lifebuoy, formerly a one- | Ducky Dagar uaa and con- 


season (summer) soap, was re-| ; 
packaged and reodorized. and is|_ SPry was moved this year from 
about to be repackaged again. Lux | Foote, Cone & Belding to Kenyon 
ventured boldly into a new gold- | & Eckhardt. This was K&E’s first 
Good | Lever assignment. In 1955, Pepso- 
Luck margarine wrap) and re- | dent returned to Foote, Cone after 
mains a top-selling toilet soap. (2 four-year hiatus at MeCann- 
Lux in four pastel colors is now | Erickson. Foote, Cone has also ac- 
being tested by Lever in two mid- | Wired the Imperial ‘and Spreez 
western markets. Another test | 2¢counts. 
operation is Gayla, a green translu- | 
cent bar ‘now in five upstate New | MARKETING PERSONNEL 
York markets. Gayla is a lanolin-| Henry Schachte, advertising vp 
enriched complexion soap pack-| Ambrose J. Addis, assistant to the adver- 
5 ‘1 3 ; tising v 
nye foil jacket of jade, gold } Robert Prentice, ponerse of advertising 
. | ic eve men 
Out of the test stage now and | Jack icon, ce services director 
ready for national expansion is | Samuel Thurm, media director 
Dove, Lever’s detergent toilet bar, Anton W. Bondy, media manager, print 


M ‘ ., | Stanley H. Pulver, media manager, radio 
also packaged in aluminum foil.| and television 


Vim, a low-sudsing detergent, 


Dove has a 25% composition of| George J. Zachary, radio and television 000 barrels in 1955, some 250,000 | timated $22,148,774, of which $15,- 


program manager 
William T. French, director, corporate 
development 


cleansing cream and is shaped to 
fit the hand. 


| 
} 


® In the toothpaste market, Lever’s 
Pepsodent has gone through a LEVER DIVISION 

series of setbacks and comebacks. | W. N. Burding, marketing vp 

Today, it is believed to hold a little | William W. Prout, merchandising manager, 
more than 10% of the market and Peco ol sin. Doniatieie eieiah aatatk 
is on the upsurge again with its| Lux liquid and Lux flakes 

new campaign, “I Wonder Where J. L. Parker Jr., product manager, Lux 


the Yellow Went.” flakes 
The Pepsodent division has been go Sy Flatten, product group manager, 


testing two toothpastes. Shield, John P. Anderson, product manager, Wisk 
which contained an anti-biotic, has | peter M. Soutter, product manager, Rinso 
been scrapped. But Lever still holds; Blue and Rinso soap 


country and runs third in sales be- | 


all serve the operating divisions | 


Breeze and Swan and later got/ x 


| Robert Kelly, product manager, Imperial | 
Charles J. McCann, product group man- 


| Spry | 
Thomas E. Drohan, product manager, in- | 
stant Spry | 


| 

PEPSODENT DIVISION 

T. E. Hicks, marketing vp 

William K. Eastham, merchandising man- | 

ager 

Bob M. Slattery, product manager 

Elwood F. Ramsey, product manager 

Edmund W. Morris, product manager 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


William H. Cochrane, general manager 


Public Relations 
J. E. Drew, director 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

J. Walter Thompson Co., New York— 
Rinso, Rinso Blue, Lux flakes, Lux liquid, | 
Lux toilet soap, Chlorodent, Stripe—Ken- | 
neth W. Hinks, management supervisor; 
Standish Marsh, Philip Mygart, Kelsey | 
Denton and Everett Bradley, account 
representatives. 

Batten, Barton, 
New York—Surf, Breeze, Swan products, 
Wisk, Gayla—Ed Cashin, management 
supervisor; S. P. Ball and D. P. Donchian, 
account supervisors; C. Partington, A. | 
Cangemi, D. Porter, account executives. | 

Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles— | 
Silver Dust, Lifebuoy, Hum—S. H. Bayles, 
management supervisor; A. E. Hanser, ac- | 
count supervisor; J. D. Thompson, J. P. 
Hardie, R. E. Marsh, account executives. 

Foote, Cone & Belding—Pepsodent, Im- 
perial, Spreez—Rolland Taylor, manage- | 
ment representative; Robert Chambers and } 
A. J. Becker, account supervisors; George | 
Milliken and W. H. Babrick, account| 
executives. j 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather—Good Luck, 
Dove—Herbert Warden III, management 
supervisor; James Heekin and Edward 
Gardner, account supervisors; Norman 
Peterzell and Robert Higgins,account exec- 
utives. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt—Spry—A. Hewitt, | 
management supervisor; Dickson Grif- 
fith, account supervisor; Siebrand Niewen- 
hous, account executive. | 


Durstine & Osborn, | 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES | 


1954 1955 
Newspapers ................ $6,803,797 $7,677,939 
in 2,439,247 1,482 
Farm Publications .... 99,468 153,612 


| Network Television 7,214,427 9,444,752 


| Network Radio ........ 4,471,376 2,065,776 
| Outdoor 0 750,34 624,308 
| Tetal Measured ...... 21,778,708 21,444,216 


| Total Unmeasured 23,221,291 27,055,784 
| Estimated Total 
Expenditere ........ 15,000,000 48,500,000 


Liebmann Breweries, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. The nation’s 86th largest ad- 
vertiser spent an estimated $6,- 
800,000 in advertising during 1955, 
of which $3,804,995 was in meas- 
ured media. The previous year’s! 
| expenditures were somewhat high- 
ler, totalling about $7,300,000. | 
| Estimates are that Liebmann’s ad | 
| budget during 1956 will be about) 
the same as in 1955. 
| The privately-held company has | 
not published a statement of sales 
|for several years, but estimates) 
| put Liebmann sales for the calen- 
‘dar year 1955 at about $75,000,000, | 
|some $5,000,000 less than 1954.| 
| Liebmann’s production was 3,162,-| 


| barrels less than the previous year. | 
| Liebmann is a regional brewery, | 
operating principally in the New) 
York metropolitan area and on the | 
West Coast through two subsidi-| 
|aries, California Brewing Co., San | 
Francisco, and Rheingold Brewing | 
Co., Los Angeles. In all, Liebmann 
Breweries has 14_ subsidiaries. 
Four are owned direct; three of 
these are wholly-owned and one is 
8344% owned. The remainder are 
indirectly owned. 


® The West Coast operations havc 


ager, Spry and instant Spry i 
| Charles C. McNaull, product manager, | 
| 


small budget to the product, almost | combined did well enough to keep 
entirely in point of sale advertis- | Liggett & Myers in third place 
ng. f : with a 15.6% share of the market. 

In 1955, Liebmann introduced) [pn terms of earnings per com- 
two new package sizes of Rhein- mon share, Liggett & Myers was 
gold, the 16 oz. “king size” and the | the second most successful tobacco 
7 oz. “bantam.” The company also company in the U. S. in 1955. Next 


started marketing its product in| t9 American Tobacco Co. holders, 


the four westerly counties of Mas- ..&M stockholders came off best 
sachusetts. . E | with $5.95 per share. 
Liebmann’s agency relationship | MARKETING PERSONNEL 


has remained stable. It has been_ Sabes 
j handled by Foote, Cone & Belding W. B. Lewis Jr., sales vp 
|since March, 1947. Liebmann, a) Advertising 


'family-owned operation, has had L-. W. Bruff, advertising director 
‘no internal personnel changes for 


| E. W. Kyritz, divisional assistant 
H. C. Robinson Jr., divisional assistant 


some time. | ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
LIEBMANN McCann-Erickson, New York—Chester- 
(New York) field—C. Terence Clyne, account super- 
MARKETING PERSONNEL | visors James E. Kleid, account executive. 
ident | Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, New York— 


Philip Lieb 
Dr. Hermann Sehusteie, chairman of the L&M filters—Clifford L. Fitzgerald, ac- 
count supervisor; F. T. Leighty, account 


board 
Alfred Liebmann, chairman of the exec- | executive. 

utive committee ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
Walter R. Miller, exec vp 1954 1955 
Edward P. Bemberg, vp Newspapers ................ $3,628,065 $1,569,970 
| Thomas Liebman, vp Magazines _.................. 2,467,438 1,927,360 
| George O. Niddrie, vp Network Television 6,131,819 7,430,797 

| Network Radio ........ 2,921,452 1,674,294 


Mandel Weiss, vp and treasurer 
Sales Total Measured ....15,148,774 12,602,421 


Total Unmeasured 7,000,000 7,397,579 
Estimated Total 


John E. Finneran, sales vp 
Thomas Liebman, 


vp 
Theodore Grunek, assistant to the sales Expenditure .... 22,148,774 20,000,000 
vp 
John Liebmann, assistant sales manager oe 


James Jackier, assistant sales manager 

Al Moore, assistant sales manager 

Walter Huelster, istant sales ag 
Advertising 

Philip Liebmann, president 

William Dye, advertising 

Alfred Grau, sales pr 


P. Lorillard Co., New York. The 
nation’s 43rd largest advertiser 
manager with total expenditures in 1955 es- 
tion timated at $14,000,000, of which 


gl Nolan, assistant advertising | ¢11 257,242 was in measured me- 
Walter Liebmann III, assistant advertising | dia. The previous year’s expendi- 
manager tures for advertising are estimated 


at $16,500,000, of which $13,954,647 
was in measured media. Current 
year expenditures may exceed 
$14,000,000, because new advertis- 
ing plans are expected to material- 
ize before year-end. 

The company is the oldest 
tobacco manufacturer in the US., 
and traces its origin to a small 
plant established in New York in 
1760 (16 years before the founding 
Miguel E. Quirno-Lavalle, manager of the republic) by a Huguenot 

aie gag yg Aa ge tse eae |immigrant, Pierre Lorillard. As 
Rheingold Extra Dry Loser beer—Frank | tobacco fashions shifted from snuff 
E. Delano, account supervisor; William C. | to chewing tobacco to cigars to 
Matthews, account executive; Ro’ert | cigarets, Lorillard moved with the 
Secon cosanas mapmrvees ts ansmns| ae oan ate 

: ’ ‘| Sales in 1955 dipped slightly to 
William Scollon, account executive, San | $298,300,000 from $231,000,000 in 


Francisco. 
ADVERTISING ~~ panama 1954. Net earnings in 1955 were 


RHEINGOLD BREWING CO. 
(Les Angeles) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


Paul Weinschenk, sales vp 

James Loomis, sales manager 

Joseph Fink, comptroller 

Wayne Dotson, sales promotion manager 


CALIFORNIA BREWING CO. 
(San Francisco) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


bs 1955 | $6,596,000 compared with $6,342,- 
N $2,435,829 $2,029,431 aS en , 7 
ae. cna +e 185,673 | 143 in 1954. 
I «ai tererndnarnmsncnabes 1,536,044 1,490,976 
Total Usesccsered Sissaee  neeneee|@ Lorillard is the sixth ranking 
Estimated Total "| cigaret manufacturer, and is cred- 
Expenditure ...... 7,204,370 6,804,995 ited with 5.4% of the total 1955 


s output. Its leading brand, Old 
Gold, is the fifth ranking regular, 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.,| sixth ranking king-size and fifth 
New York. The nation’s 26th larg-| ranking filter-tip. It also makes 
est advertiser, with total expendi- | Kent and Embassy cigarets, both of 
tures in 1955 estimated at $20,000,-| which are reportedly growing in 
000, of which $12,602,421 was in| demand, and Murad and Helmar 
measured media. The previous | Turkish cigarets, which are not ad- 
year’s expenditures totalled an es-| vertised. Its smoking tobaccos 
(Briggs, Union Leader, India 
House and Friends) are advertised 
sporadically only, which is like- 
wise true of its chewing tobaccos 
(Beech Nut, Bagpipe and Havana 
Blossom). 

The company admits that it is 
readying a mentholated cigaret to 
compete with Spud (Philip Mor- 
ris), Kool (Brown & Williamson) 
and the recently introduced Salem 
(Reynolds). However, Lorillard 
will release no details on this be- 
yond denying that it has made any 
market tests. 

Early this year Lorillard sold its 


148,774 was in measured media. 
Advertising expenditures for 1956 
are expected to exceed $22,000,000. 

The company’s sales climbed to 
$548,862,000 in 1954 for a net after 
taxes of $22,201,000. This compares 
with the 1950 record of $530,547,- 
000 for gross sales and $29,058,000 
for net profit. In 1955, sales were 
down slightly from the previous 
year at $546,965,000, but the net 
was up to $26,721,000. 

. The big change at Liggett & My- 
ers this year was in the agency 
field. The company switched its 
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cigar division to Consolidated Ci- 
gar Corp. 


s In July, a major management 
shake-up occurred. Lewis Gruber, 
formerly vp and sales director, was 
named president to succeed Wil- 
liam J. Halley, who became chair- 
man of the finance committee. Al- 
den James resigned as advertising 
director and was replaced by Man- 
uel Yellen, formerly West Coast 
sales manager. Fred G. Robbe re- 
signed as advertising manager and 
was replaced by George Whitmore, 
former brand manager for Kent 
cigarets. Brand manager positions 
were abandoned under a new or- 
ganizational setup. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Harold F. Temple, vp and director of 


sales 
William A. Jordan, regional sales manager, 
northern states 
Arthur I. Corby, regional sales manager, 
eastern states 
Frank P. Russell, r 
western states 
John E. Murray, regional sales manager, 
midwestern states 
Advertising 
Manuel Yellen, vp and director of adver- 
tising and marketing 
George Whitmore, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Lennen & Newell, New York—Old Gold 
and Embassy cigarets and tobacco brands 
—Dale Anderson, account § supervisor; 
Frank Cambria, account executive. 


] sales m 


Young & Rubicam, New York—Kent/} , 


cigarets and export advertising on all 
brands—William Thompson, account ex- 
ecutive. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


1955 
Newspapers sevserearereseeeS lp QOe 477 $ 726,813 
2,781,481 2,627,891 
Network Television 6,669,859 8,446,082 
Network Radic .......... 3,300,830 1,428,732 
QuRROED sectrenitiines 27,724 
Total Measured ....13,954,647 11,257,242 


Total Unmeasured 2,600,000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ...... 13,907,242 


16,554,647 
t 


Miles Laboratories Inc., Elkhart, 
Ind. The nation’s 66th largest ad- 
vertiser, with total expenditures in 
1955 estimated by AA at about $8,- 
500,000, of which $6,703,676 was 
in measured media. The previous 
year’s expenditures for advertising 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


quired Ernst Bischoff Co. 
its subsidiary, Bischoff Chemical 
Corp., a maker of pharmacegiticals 
and plastic coatings. 


= A new post was created in No- 
vember, 1955, when Charles W. 
Tennant Jr. was named director of 
advertising following the death of 
Oliver B. Capelle, Miles advertis- 
ing manager. Mr. Tennant former- 
ly was creative director of Geof- 
frey Wade Advertising, Miles’ 
agency. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Perry L. Shupert, vp, sales and advertis- 
ing 
Sales 
Henry Schmidt, sales manager 
Advertising 
Charlies W. Tennant Jr., director of ad- 
vertising 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Geoffrey Wade Advertising, Chicago— 
all consumer products—Robert E. Dwyer, 
account supervisor; Miss Marian Crutcher 
and Wallace Husted, account executives. 
Wade Advertising Agency, Hollywood— 
Miles California Co., a sales subsidiary 


*»| which handles all products in California, 


Washington and Oregon—Forrest Owen 
Jr., account supervisor; Snowden Hunt, 
Isabel Beasley, account executives. 

Robert H. Otto & Co.—export—Richard 
J. Daley, account supervisor; Hector Mun- 
dez-Puig and Lucien Feldon, account ex- 
ecutives. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 955. 


Estimated Total 


Expenditure 8,500,000 


a 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis. The nation’s 70th largest 
advertiser with total 1955 expendi- 
tures estimated by AA at $8,000,- 
000, of which $4,734,378 was in 
measured media. The 1954 ad 
budget was about $9,000,000, AA 
estimates, of which $5,844,677 was 
in measured media. 

The company’s net sales in 1955 
were $522,349,097, including all 


which Monsanto acquired Sept. 30, 


Newspapers $ 273,771 
Magazines ‘722,268 | 
Farm Publications .. 12,382, 
P ti 70,000 307,300 

Network Television 695,872 3,039,440 
Network Radio ........ 6,172,592 2,348,015 
Total Measured .... 8,178,113 6,703,676 
Total Unmeasured 2,821,887 1,796,324 


1955 sales of the Lion Oil Co.,| 


of marketing, Springfield, Mass. 
Advertising Personnel 

W. R. Farrell, director of advertising, 
Louis 

F. J. Cornwell, consumer products divi- 
sion advertising manager, St. Louis 

H. C. Holmes, corporate advertising man- 
ager, St. Louis 

W. B. Toulouse, inorganic division adver- 
tising manager, St. Louis 

W. H. Grosse, organic chemicals division 
advertising manager, St. Louis 

C. R. Olson, Lion Oi! division advertising 
manager, El Dorado, Ark. 

B. Pollard, overseas division advertising 
manager, St. Louis 

|E. Kennedy, plastics division advertising 
manager, Springfield} Mass. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Gardner Advertising Co. St. Louis— 

|corporate advertising, organic and inor- 

| ganic chemicals, “‘all’’ starch and Rez sur- 

| face coatings—D. P. Ferriss, M. P. Ryan 

and Leroy Porter Jr., account supervisors. 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago— 

“aR” detergent and dishwasher “all’’— 

Robert R. Burton, account supervisor; 

Granger F. Kenly and Ross K. Hoy, ac- 

count executives. Plastics division prod- 

ucts—Frederick A. Mitchell, account su- 


St. 


pervisor; John Brooks, account executive. 
Ridgeway Advertising, St. Louis—Lion 
ion division products—C. S. Yost and 
B. A. Valier, account supervisors. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


and R. C. Evans, plastics division director | company introduced nationally the 


| flected in the adoption this spring 
‘of a brand manager system for 


| liament placed first in the premi- 


1954 1955 

| Newspapers ................ $4,101,841 $2,163,223 

| Magazines ................... 853,803 1,281,690 | 

Farm Publications ... 50,886 234,530 | 
Business Publications 549,000 488,000 

| Network Television 269,147 489 B94 
| Outdoor ......... ; 77,041 

| Total Measured .. 5,844,677 4,734,378 


Total Unmeasured 3,155,323 3,265,622 
Estimated Total 
} Expenditure 


| Philip Morris Inc., New York. 
|The nation’s 41st largest adver- 
tiser, with total estimated expendi- 
tures of $14,750.000 in 1955, of, 
which $9,485,270 was in measured 
media. The previous year’s expen- 
ditures are estimated at $12,000,000, 
of which $7,732,093 was in meas- 
ured media. Advertising expendi- 
tures for 1956 wil! probably be ad- 
vanced some 25% to $18,500,000 
with perhaps $12,500,000 in meas- 
ured media. 

The company’s sales for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1955, were 
$283,219,000. Sales have steadily 
| advanced, with 1956 portending to 


were estimated at $11,000,000, of | 1955. The 1955 net after taxes was | be the best postwar year for Phil- 
which $8,178,113 was in measured $42,169,970. These figures repre- | ip Morris, possibly breaking the 


media. 


sent a marked up-swing from the 


| $300,000,000 mark. In 1955, sales 


The drop in measured media in| previous year, when net sales were | were $283,219,000 as compared to 
1955 is due largely to a big cut in | $341,822,557 and net after taxes $282,219,000 in 1954. For the first 


network radio, replaced by a mod- 


est increase in the network tv.) 


| was $23,700,510. 


Monsanto Chemical ranked fifth 


|six months of 1956 company sales 
|were $154,261,989, almost 20% 


Miles re-entered network tv in in sales among the top chemical |greater than for the comparable 
1954 after a three-year hiatus and | companies in the country last year. | period of 1955. Net after taxes was 
spent approximately $695,872. In|The company’s products span a |$12,422,000 in 54; $11,526,000 in ’55. 


1955, it boosted its tv budget to/| 


wide range of industrial, medicinal 


Important to Philip Morris’ in- 


$3,039,440 and decreased its net- and agricultural chemicals and crease in sales has been its policy 


work radio budget to $2,348,015) 
from the $6,172,592 spent in ’54. 
The company, which produces | 


and distributes chiefly home me-| 
dicinal remedies, also markets a 
line of ethical pharmaceuticals and | 
It has! 
shown a steady sales increase since | 
1950. Last year, sales totaled $38,- | 
796,623, compared with $35,118,750 | 


fine organic chemicals. 


piastics as well as consumer prod- | 
ucts, one of the most important of 


which is “all” detergent for auto- | 


matic clothes washers. A new “all” 
for dishwashers was marketed na- 
tionally during 1955 and “all” 
starch went into test marketing. In 
September, 1956, Monsanto also 
marketed a new “super-rinse all” 
in 24 eastern states (AA, Sept. 3). 


in 1954 and $26,154,527 in 1950. Net | 


after taxes jumped from $1,760,777 | = The past year has seen a major | Hedges. In August of this year, the | 
in 1954 to $2,355,433 in 1955. Cur- | 
rent year sales and earnings seem drive to get consumers to buy | 
| larger sizes of the product—10 and | 
25-lb. packages and 25-lb. pails. 


to be heading even higher, with 
$11,368,315 in sales reported for 
the first quarter of 1956 ended 
March 31, and a net of $755,819 for 
the same period. 


s Alka-Seltzer, the company’s ma- 
jor product, contributed 68% of 
1955 total sales; other home reme- 
dies—One-A-Day vitamins, Miles 
Nervine, Bactine and Tabcin—ac- 
counted for 18%. Ethical products 
accounted for 11%, and chemicals, 
3%. 

Miles made no major marketing 
changes or product innovations 
during the year, nor were there 
any significant changes in adver- 
tising approach or agency lineup. 
However, Miles and its agency are 
working on some possible changes 
in advertising strategy for 1957. 

It acquired Takamine Labora- 
tory, Clifton, N. J. (enzymes and 
kindred products) in a stock ex- 
change in March this year and 
Takamine continues as a Miles di- 
vision. In January, 1955, it ac- 


shift in “all” merchandising, 


Previously a three-lb. package was 
the largest unit that consumers 
could buy. The trend to larger sizes 
has been a major change in the de- 
tergent business, Monsanto says, 
and 1956 promotion of it has been 
a key factor. 

| Meanwhile, “all” advertising it- 
| self underwent a major change this 
| year. The national tv schedule was 
cut back considerably in favor of 
heavier newspaper schedules; the 
latter medium was preferred for 
introduction of the new “super- 
rinse all,” as well as for promoting 
the larger size units of “all.” 


} MARKETING PERSONNEL 

John L. Gillis, vp of marketing, St. Louis 

H. H. Balthaser, consumer products divi- 
sion director of sales, St. Louis 

T. K. Smith Jr., inorganic division direc- 
tor of marketing, St. Louis 

A. F. Reed, Lion Oil division general sales 
manager, El Dorado, Ark. 

J.L. Hammer Jr., organic division director 
of marketing, St. Louis 

G. S. Hannaway, overseas division di- 

rector of marketing, St. Louis 


of radically changing the packag- 


|ing of its products. Marlboro, in-| 


troduced in January, 1955, was the 
'first of Philip Morris’ brands to 
be packed in the flip-top, crush- 
proof box. In April, 1956, Parlia- 
ment entered the market with a 
new blend and similarly pack- 
aged. It is being sold nationally. 
The old custom-box brand is now 
'sold under the name of Benson & 


“long-size’’ Philip Morris, also in 
the flip-top box. The revived and 
re-packaged Spud is now sold na- 
tionally. 


= Part of the aggressive market- 
ing policy of Philip Morris is re- 


each of its four brands. All of the 
new brand managers were elevat- 
ed from within the company. 

Similarly, a brand advertising 
manager was appointed for each 
brand. Three of the men named to 
these new openings were from 
within the company. The major 
advertising change saw Jack Lan- 
dry, formerly with Blue Coal 
Corp., join the company and re- 
cently promoted to ad manager for 
the Philip Morris brands 

As to brand position, Philip 
Morris “regular” and “king-size” 
placed fourth in sales in 1955; Par- 


um-priced filter field; Spud was 
second in the mentholated field. 
Marlboro has advanced consider- 
ably. The brand is fighting for 
third place nationally in filters, 
and according to company reports 
is the top selling brand in New 
England. Much of the increase in 
sales for Philip Morris is due to the 
popularity of Marlboro. The largest 
slice of the 25% increase in the ad 
budget during 1956 will be to push 
Marlboro, mainly in network and 
spot tv. Reports are that its budget 
will be upped 100% this year. 

Two agency changes were made 
during 1956: Philip Morris brand 
went from Biow-Beirn-Toigo Inc., 
New York, which closed shop this 
spring, to N. W. Ayer & Son, New 
York. Spud moved to Ogilvy, Ben- 
son & Mather, New York. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Joseph F. Cullman III, exec vp 
John R. Latham, Philip Morris and Spud 
brand manager 
Ross R. Millhiser, Marlboro brand man- 


ager 
Hugh Cullman, Parliament brand manager 
es 
Ray Jones, sales vp 
George Henn, vice president, distribution 
John R. O'Connor, national|sales manager 
R. S. Larkin, sales promotion director 
George J. Karnal, regi 1 sales rd 
New York 
M. B. Beckwith, regional sales manager, 
Philadelphia 


J. M. Allen, regional sales manager At 


lanta 
G. E. Winter, regional sales manager, 
Chicago 
C. E. Lloyd, regional sales manager, Min- 
neapolis 


J. S.- Prokop, regional sales manage: 
Houston 
Bree Johnson, 
Los Angeles 


regional sales manager, 


Advertising 
Roger Greene, advertising director 
Thomas Christensen, assistant advertising 
director 
Jack Landry, Philip Morris brand adver- 
tising manager 
Perry Leary, Marlboro brand advertising 


manager 
Alan Bick, Parliament brand advertising 
manager 
Edward Early, Spud brand advertising 
manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Morris, regular and king-size—Newton 
Cunningham, account supervisor; Paul 
Rowe and Edmund Rogers, account 
executives. 

Leo Burnett & Co., Chicago—Marlboro— 


New York—Philip 


Owen Smith, account supervisor, Dick 
Halpin, account executive 
Benton & Bowles, New York—Parlia- 


ment—Kenneth McAllister and Crawford 
Bladgen, account supervisors; Willjam 
Apy, account executive. 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, New York— 
Spud—Frank Johnson, account supervisor; 
Charles Fredericks. account executive 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955. 

Newspapers... $1,245,847 $4,805 642 
Magazines .................... 1,458,756 2,146,111 
Farm Publications ... 192,980 68,580 
Business Publications 39,000 45,200 
Network Television 3,668,559 1,256,256 
Network Radio ........ 1,126,951 685,571 
II Getta csorentpn toons 477,571 
Total, Measured . . 7,782,093 9,485,270 
Total U nmeasured 4,267,907 5,264,730 

Estimated Total 
Expenditure ...... 12,000,000 14,750,000 

» 


National Biscuit Co., New York. 
The 53rd ranking advertiser, Na- 
bisco spent an estimated $11,822,- 
328 in advertising, of which ‘$8,- 
072,328 was in measured media 
last year. This was considerably 
above the estimated $9,102,686 
spent in 1954, of which $6,102,686 
was in measured media. 

Nabisco’s sales in 1955 camé to 
$389,600,000, which represented a 
gain of 3.5% over 1954, when sales 
amounted to $376,400,000. The net 
profit last year was $18,300,000, 
down from 1954’s net of $19,900,- 
000. As a matter of fact, on sales of 
$296,400,000 in 1950, Nabisco pro- 


‘| duced a bigger net ($21,100,000) 


than in either of the last two years. 


‘The company reports sales for the 


‘Live 


Commercials 
people to 


paign. 


Escape! 


poe na Fra “yyy those of your’ 


tors—on 
Govauned by Video Views in Los. Angeles. 
Video View kinescopes give rebroadcast 
quality sight and sound... 
over and over again on any ordinary 16mm 
projector . 
The kinescopes enable client and agency 
gether. You can analyze copy, art, acting 


performance, production of each competitive 
commercial before doing your next cam- 


Write for the schedule of new low prices. 


VIDEO VIEWS, INC. 


7557 Sunset Bivd.. Los Angeles, Colif. 


new kinescope process 


can be played 
. are inexpensive. 


view commercials in leisure to- 


| 


RETAILER, 


LANSING 


MICHIGAN 


Capital City 
of Michégan 


Ask the 
MANUFACTURER 


Mr. John J. Roden, Sears Roebuck & Co. Store Manager, Says: 
“Lansing Is a City on the Move” 


“Lansing’s continuous, rapid population increase, 
diversified industry, and high, stable income hes 


BROKER, 


made this the number one Sears store in out- 
state Michigan.” 


Member of, Federated Publications : 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
SAW YVER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY 
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first half of 1956 at $201,400,000— 
an increase of 6% over the same 
period last year, with a net profit 
of $8,900,000. 

The company, which markets a 
line of crackers, cookies, cereals, 
dog foods and other products, says 
it is in first place with Ritz crack- 
ers, Premium saltines and Nabisco 
grahams. During last year, Nabisco 
introduced the following new 
products: Cinnamon Crunch crack- 
ers, Donut cookies, Frosted maca- 
roon cookies, Chocolate Fudge 
sandwich and Shredded Wheat 
Juniors (cereal). 


® On the last day of 1955, Harry 
F. Schroeter, director of media 
and executive assistant to George 
Oliva, advertising director, moved 
up to Mr. Oliva’s post. Mr. Oliva 
retired after 50 years with Na- 
bisco. Last March, Hal M. Chase 
quit as general manager of the 
special products division to join 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co., San 
Jose, Cal. Named as his successor 
was Nile Cave, previously assistant 
director of sales. The special prod- 
ucts division handles the market- 
ing, distribution and sale of cereals 
and dog food products. 

Hills Bros. Co., which became a 
subsidiary of National Biscuit in 
1954, last year changed its name to 
the Dromedary Co. and became a 
division of Nabisco. Dromedary 
markets Dromedary baking mixes, 
dates and candied fruits. 

In the fall of 1954, Nabisco be- 
came a sponsor of “The Adven- 
tures of Rin Tin Tin,” an ABC-TV 
network show which it now pre- 
sents for the third straight year. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
D. H. Nevitt, marketing director 
R. L. Romanet, general products manager 
H. W. Wilson, merchandising manager 
G. F. Muller, sales research manager 
Lee S. Bickmore, sales vp 
A. N. Duffy, sales director 
Cc. C. Garey, assistant sales director 
T. G. Richter, assistant sales director 
Advertising 
Marry F. Schroeter, advertising director 
“ Craig S. Carragan, advertising manager 
Jeffrey S. Milam, advertising manager 
Robert G. Criar, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

McCann-Erickson—biscuits and crackers 
—Farish A. Jenkins, account supervisor; 
Gilbert W. Hamson, John J. McClean, 
John T. Newman and David M. Ricaud, 
account executives. 

Kenyon’ & Eckhardt—cereals and pet 
foods—William King, account supervisor; 
Donald M. Smith Jr., Sidney B. Silleck 
Jr. and William N. Berech, account execu- 
tives. 

Ted Bates & Co.—cake mixes—Anson 
Lowitz, account supervisor; Jack Mc- 
Carthy and H. Allan Dingwall, account 
executives. 

Needham & Grohmann—hotel and in- 
stitutional advertising—H. V. Grohmann, 
account supervisor. 

Lennen & Newell—dates and candied 
fruits for Dromedary division—Leo Kel- 
menson, account supervisor. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


Newspapers 
Magazines .... 

Resi Publ ‘ 

Farm Publications . , 
Network Television 1,056,599 
Network RKadie ........ 


Total Unmeasured 3,000,000 
Estimated Tota! 
Expenditure ...... 9,102,686 
5 


National Dairy Products Corp., 
New York. The nation’s ninth larg- 
est advertiser, with total expendi- 
tures in 1955 estimated at $35,000,- 
000, of which $16,636,744 was in 
measured media. The previous 
year’s expenditures are estimated 
at $31,500,000, of which $14,951,563 
was in measured media. Advertis- 
ing expenditures for 1956 will be 
in the neighborhood of $39,000,000 
with approximately $20,000,000 in 
measured media. 

The company’s net sales were 
$1,260,230,000 in 1955. Net sales 
have climbed upward from $906,- 
641,000 in 1950 to $1,210,329,000 in 
1954. Net after taxes were $40,- 
347,000 in 1955; $37,393,000 in 1954 
and $32,665,000 in 1950. Sales for 
the first nine months of 1956 were 
$1,005,107,427, a gain of 6% over 
the comparable period last year. 

Nationa! Dairy is made up of 52 


operating subsidiaries scattered 
all over the country and Canada. 
Most of these are milk and ice 
cream purveyors. Its most cele- 
brated subsidiary, and one which 
AA estimates accounts for prob- 
ably 40% of total sales, is Kraft 
Foods Co., Chicago, which manu- 
factures and distributes a long line 
of cheeses, salad dressings, con- 
fections and other foodstuffs. 


@ In January, National Dairy 
withdrew from the meat packing 
field with the sale of its meat 
specialty business, Deerfoot Farms 
Co. The company’s major product 
innovations during the past year 
came from its principal division, 
Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, which 
introduced eight Kraft jellies and 
preserves, a new party § snack 
cheese line, Kraft DeLuxe marga- 
rine, an orange juice product 
packaged in paper cartons, a new 
fruit salad, Italian salad dressing, 
miniature marshmallows and cara- 
mels. The Breakstone division in- 
troduced a new whipped cream 
cheese. The ice cream divisions 
continue to promote a steady suc- 
cession of special flavors in novelty 
packages. Each flavor is featured 
for a month to six weeks, then is 
dropped and replaced by another 
specially-packaged flavor. 

This summer the company en- 
tered the glass container industry 
by acquiring Metro Glass Co., 
which now operates as a division. 
Metro has plants in Jersey City, 
N.J.; Washington, Pa.; and Dolton, 
Ill, and has long supplied glass 
containers to the food, beverage 
and cosmetic industries. 

Twice in 1955, Kraft revamped 
its marketing setup. In February, 
it brought advertising and sales 
unver one management. John H. 
Platt, public relations and adver- 
tising vp, was named senior vp. 
Charles G. Wright, sales vp, was 
named sales and advertising vp. 
John B. McLaughlin, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, be- 
came director of sales and adver- 
tising. Tad Jeffery, assistant to 
Mr. McLaughlin, was named ad- 
vertising manager. 


s In December, 1955, Kraft went 
one step further and integrated 
its sales, advertising and con- 
sumer service departments into 
a single unit designated as the 
marketing department, with Mr. 
Wright as vp in charge. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin continued as director of 
sales and advertising, but with 
four department heads now re- 
porting to him: C. R. Green, gen- 
eral sales. manager; Tad Jeffery, 
general advertising manager; Ma- 
rye Dahnke, director of consumer 
service, and E. J. Schwartz, direc- 
tor of sales distribution. 

Sales and advertising were giv- 
en parallel responsibilities within 
the company’s five product areas 
(confections, oil products, cheese 
products, institutional products 
and special products). 

In September 1956, J. R. Blocki, 
formerly manager of advertising 
services, was promoted to adver- 
tising manager for confections and 
Kraft Oil, succeeding T. E. Chan- 
tron, who resigned. J. J. Wallner, 
assistant advertising manager for 
oil products, succeeded Mr. Blocki 
as manager of advertising serv- 
ices. 


® National Dairy, founded in 1923 
is the largest unit in the dairy 
products field. It vies with Borden 
as the No. 1 seller of fluid milk. In 
all its other principal product 
lines, it is the top producer. These 
include ice cream (Sealtest), 
cheese (Kraft), margarine (Par- 
kay), and salad dressings (Miracle 
Whip). It has hundreds of branded 
products, although many are the 
same product sold under different 
names in different parts of the 


country. Among its brand names! 


are Breyer’s, Hydrox, Breakstone, 


line of confections was transferred 
from J. Walter Thompson Co. to 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago. 
Technically Foote, Cone was al- 
ready retained by Kraft, having 
been appointed in 1954 to handle 
a new dog food which never ma- 
terialized. Products now in the 
confections line include Kraft car- 
amels, miniature marshmallows, 
malted milk, caramels, plus others 
in the test market stage. \ 
Most, if not all, of National 
Dairy’s divisions have their own 
sales managers, merchandising 
managers and local agencies. Pro- 
motions for the various ice cream 
and milk divisions are coordinated 
by the company’s New York office. 
In October, 1956, National Dairy 
was one of three dairy companies 
charged by the FTC with viola- 
tion of the Clayton Anti-trust Act 
and FTC laws. National Dairy 
was declared to have acquired all 
or part of 40 companies since 1951. 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORP. 
(All in New York) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Glenn Gundell, vp . 
¥ Advertising 

James F. Lunn, advertising and sales pro- 

motion manager 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 

N. W. Ayer & Son, New York Sealtest 
products—Tom Watson, account supervis+ 
or; Neal O'Connor, account executive. 


KRAFT FOODS CO. 
(All in Chicago) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Cc. G. Wright, marketing vp 
Sales 
John B. McLaughlin, director of sales and 
advertising 
Chester R. Green, general sales manager 
E. J. Schwartz, director of sales distribu- 
tion 
Public Relations 
Paul E. Chandler, g 
Advertising 
Tad Jeffrey, general advertising manager 
Andrew C. Quale, advertising manager 
for specialties and new products 
Robert A. Davis, product advertising 
ger for ch 
R. P. Hogan, product advertising man- 
ager for Parkay and salad dressings 
Tom Hough, product advertising manager 
for industrial foods 
J. R. Blocki, product advertising manager 
for confections and oil 
J. J. Wallner, manager of advertising 
services 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

J. Walter Thompson, Chicago—consum- 
er and institutional advertising for cheese, 
salad dressings, and orange juice—Arthur 
Cc. Farlow, supervisor; Thomas Wason, 
senior representative; Dean Jones, mar- 
keting; Paul Lehner (cheeses), A. I. Cam- 
ron (orange juice), Thomas O’Connell, 
(cheeses), John Anastos (institutional), 
G. M. Baxter (salad dressings), Scott 
Leonard (Miracle Whip), account execu- 
tives. 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago—Con- 
fections—Robert M. Trump, account su- 
pervisor; Richard B. Bradshaw and Wil- 
liam C. Pool, account executives. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago— 
Parkay margarine, Kraft oil, DeLuxe mar- 
garine, shortening, mustards, jellies and 
preserves, industrial products and institu- 
tional products—W. R. Fowler, E. C. Dol- 
lard, account supervisors; William H. 
Ohle, account executive; James Roos, as- 
sistant account executive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 1955 

$4,811,426 
3,005,438 
145,827 
5,917,999 
1,850,740 
905,314 
16,636,744 
18,363,256 


$5,000,000 


Magazines 

Farm Publications .... 
Network Television 5,884,217 
Network Radio 


Total Measured ....14,951,563 

Total Unmeasured 16,548,437 

Estimated Total 
Expenditure .....31,500,000 


National Distillers Products 
Corp., New York. The nation’s 
28th largest advertiser with total 
expenditures in 1955 estimated at 
$18,450,000, of which $13,450,000 
was in measured media. The pre- 
vious year’s expenditures for ad- 
vertising were reported by the 
company to have totalled $17,586,- 
000, of which $13,086,000 was in 
measured media. 

The company, which is a major 
producer of alcoholic beverages 
and chemicals, had consolidated 
Sales in 1955 of $500,191,000, com- 
|pared with $487,333,000 in 1954, 
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pared with $13,713,000 in 1954, and 
$27,243,000 in 1950. 

At the end of 1954, thé two for- 
mer sales divisions of the bever- 
age division were consofdated and 
the full responsibility for results of 
all beverage sales was given to 
B. C. Ohlandt, vp and general sales 
manager. This, reportedly, has led 
to substantial economies, better 
coordination, and improved oper- 
ating results. But the full benefits 
of this change, the company says, 
are not reflected in the 1955 fig- 
ures. 


# During 1956, the company be- 
came sole importer and distributor 
of Vat 69 scotch whisky (former- 
ly handled by Park & Tilford Dis- 
tillers Co.), and it introduced its 
new Gilbey’s vodka. The preceding 
year it disposed of its interest in 
Montmorency Distillery Ltd., a Ca- 
nadian affiliate, and sold its dis- 
tilleries at Loretto, Ky., and Broad 
Ford, Pa., which in recent years 
had been used solely for storage 
purposes. 

The company’s chemical opera- 
tions are conducted by its U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co. division 
and its 60% owned subsidiary, Na- 
tional Petro-Chemicals Corp. Prin- 
cipal chemicals produced by the 
USI division are industrial ethyl 
alcohol and related solvents, me- 
tallic sodium, chlorine, caustic 
soda, sulphuric acid, ammonia, 
nitric acid and nitrogen solutions. 
Dr. Robert E. Hulse is vp and 
general manager of the chemical 
division. 


BEVERAGE DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
B. C. Ohlandt, vp in charge of sales 
J. W. Clapp, vp in charge of monopoly 
states sales 
Harold Hirshfeld, regional director east- 
ern division 
E. J. Fleming, regional director central 
division 
H. S. Hollander, regional director western 
division 
Public Relations 
R. E. Joyce, vp and director public re- 
lations (both divisions) 
Advertising 
Alynn Shilling, vp and director of ad- 
vertising and. sales promotion 
Philip Gisser, advertising coordinator of 
Chemical division 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Lawrence Fertig & Co., New York— 
Old Crow, Old Sunnybrook and PM 
whiskies—Philip Lukin, Henry Bretzfield 
and Robert Wolfe, account executives. 

Kudner Agency, New York—Old Grand- 
Dad, Old Taylor, Bellows and Old Over- 
holt whiskies—C. M. Rohrabough and 
Robert Harrison, account executives. 

Lennen & Newell, New York—Hill & 
Hill and Bourbon De Luxe—Walter Swert- 
fager and E. T. Knauff, account execu- 
tives. 

Fletcher D. Richards Inc., New York— 
Gilbey’s gin, Gilbey’s vodka, Vat 69 and 
King George IV scotch whiskies—Kenneth 
Young, account supervisor. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Dr. Robert E. Hulse, vp in charge of 
chemical operations 
Sales 
L. A. Keane, vp in charge of sales 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
G. M. Basford Co., New York—chemi- 
cals division—P. B. Slauter, account ex- 
ecutive. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


Newspapers 
M: f 4,326,000 
Business Publications 450,000 
Outdoor 1,076,000 
Total Measured ....13,086,000 
Total Unmeasured 4,500,000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure 


17,586,000 


e 

Nestle Co. Inc., White Plains, 
N.Y., a subsidiary of Unilac Inc., 
Panama City, Panama. The 62nd 
largest advertiser, it spent $6,518,- 
336 in measured media in 1955, 
some 25% more than in the pre- 
vious year when the expenditure 
came to_ $5,224,575. Total adver- 
tising expenditures during 1955 
are estimated by AA at about $9,- 
500,000, compared with $7,900,000 
in 1954. 

Operating procedures and details 
on sales and net profits are not re- 
leased by the company, but reli- 
able estimates put Nestle sales for 


Sheffield Farms and Sugar Creek. |and $398,677,000 in 1950. Net after|the calendar year 1955 at about 


In February, 


Kraft’s growing | taxes in 1955 was $15,514,000, com- | $140,000,000, some 


$20,000,000 


more than in 1954. Manufacturer 
of chocolate, powdered coffee, tea 
and milk products, Nestle operates 
three subsidiaries: Holland Food 
Corp., importer of milk products, 
butter and cheese; Gerber & Co., 
distributor in the U.S. for Gerber 
& Co. Ltd., Thune, Switzerland; and 
Universal Milk Co., which sells 
private label merchandise manu- 
factured by Nestle. 

During the year, Nestle has been 
expanding the marketing area of 
Decaf, its instant de-caffeinated 
coffee. It is now marketed in all 
areas east of the Mississippi, with 
plans in the offing for nationwide 
distribution. Quik and Toll House 
cookie mix marketing has also 
been expanded. 


s Nestle, in cooperation with Le- 
high Inc., Easton, Pa., manufac- 
turer of “take-a-break” dispens- 
ers, this fall introduced beverage 
jpacks to reduce “coffee break” 
time in offices, plants and stores. 
The new packs contain Nescafe 
instant coffee, chicken and beef 
bouillon and EverReady sweet milk 
cocoa. The Nescafe comes in an 
aluminum foil envelope with sep- 
arate sections for instant coffee, 


| sugar and Nescreme, a dairy prod- 
| uct. Nestle continues to make ad- 
ditions to its established lines. 
This fall, the company introduced 
Nestle Extra, a hydrolized protein 
|drink. The product is being mar- 
keted in nine eastern areas. Ri- 
‘cory, a chicory blended instant, 
eo introduced in April of last 
year. 

In the advertising agency line- 
ups, the only recent change made 
| by Nestle happened in September, 
| 1955, when the company moved its 
| Nestle instant coffee brand from 
Bryan Houston Inc. to McCann- 
Erickson. Bryan Houston continues 
to handle Nescafe, by far the larg- 
est selling of Nestle’s instant cof- 
fees. 

In the instant coffee market. 
Nescafe is the second best seller 
nationally with about 18% of the 
market. Nestle instant coffee, 
which is sold regionally in the 
Northeast and California, has 
about 2% of the instant market. 
Decaf places second, in its field, 
while Nestle’s bouillon cube line, 
Maggi, holds down third. Nestle 
chocolate bars are the No. 2 seller, 
while Lion brand evaporated and 
condensed milk rank within the 
top eight brands. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Donald Cady, vp in charge of advertis- 
ing and merchandising 

H. R. Barry, merchandising manager 

Atherton Fryer, director of marketing re- 
search 

Jack Crockett, assistant director of mar- 
keting research 

Fred McCormack, assistant director of 
marketing research 


Sales 
H. K. Philips, vp in charge of sales 
John Fairgrieve, general sales manager 
A. Semple, assistant to the sales vp 
Fred Baldwin, assistant to the sales man- 
ager 
Thomas LaJeunesse, assistant sales man- 
ager 
Alfred Heim, assistant to the sales man- 
ager 
|Thomas_ Corrigan, 
bulk products 


Advertising 
R. F. Goebel, advertising manager 
George Hafford, product advertising man- 
ager for bar goods, fountain goods, milk 
products, Nestle instant coffee, Quik, 

Extra, vending and institutional prod- 

ucts. 
| Howard Rand, product advertising man- 
| ager for cookie mixes, Decaf, Ever- 
| Ready, gravy mix, Nestea, Ricory, semi- 
| _ Sweet and bulk products 
| John Woods, product advertising man- 
| ager for cubes, instant bouillon, Maggi, 

Nescafe, Nescreme and syrup 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Bryan Houston Inc., New York,—Nes- 
cafe—Bryan Houston, account supervisor; 
Robert Denning, account executive. 

Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample Inc., New 
York—Decaf, Nestea, Swiss made cheese, 
Maggi milk products, Extra—Chester 
Birch and Gordon Johnson, account su- 
pervisors; William Cory and Ray Cabrera, 
account executives. 

McCann-Erickson, New York—Nestle in- 
stant coffee, gravy mix, white sauce, 
Ricory, Quik, EverReady Cocoa, Semi- 
Sweet chocolate morsels, chocolate bars, 
instant cocoa—E. B. Noakes, management 
service director; E. B. Noakes, group 
head, chocolate products; J. P. Beresford, 


sales manager for 
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Paul Hogue, A. T. Munro, L. D. Sage, 
account executives, chocolate products; 
Fred Anderson, group head, instant cof- 
fee; D. W. Thurston, account executive, 
instant coffee. 

Asher, Godfrey & Franklin Inc., New 
York—bulk chocolate sales—Robert Frank- 
lin, account supervisor; Edgar Rosston, 
account executive. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 
NOWSPapel .........0000 $2,344,852 $2,772,989 
Magazines .. 1,200,696 1,729,189 
Farm Publications 18,063 15,523 


Network Television 1,424,758 1,760,274 | 


Network Radio 146,206 58,453 
Outdoor ........... eat 181,908 
Total Measu wee 5,224,575 6,518,336 
Total Unmeasured 2,700,000 3,000,000 


Estimated total 


expenditure .... 7,924,575 


56 


nearly 10% of Olin Mathieson ad- 
vertising and for a much higher 
proportion of its advertising di- 
rected to the consumer. Squibb is 
believed to account for as much as 
35% of the total ad budget. Long a 
leader in the ethical pharmaceuti- 
cal field, Squibb spends an esti- 
mated $2,000,000 annually on direct 
mail to doctors and druggists alone. 


|Squibb toothpaste, a major seller 


in bygone days, has only a 


|miniscule share of the market to- 


day but reportedly still sells well 
overseas. 

The Winchester-Western divi- 
sion, New Haven, Conn., has 
stepped up its advertising in the 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.,| 
New York. The nation’s 48th larg- | 
est advertiser, with total expendi- 
tures in 1955 estimated at $12,500,- 
000, of which $3,066,909 was in 
measured media. In 1954, expendi- 
tures totaled approximately $10,- 
000,000, of which $2,194,004 was in 
measured media. This year, the 
corporation is working on a $15,- 
000,000 advertising budget and re- 
ports that it will spend $4,500,000 
on space alone. 

Total sales advanced 11.5% in 
1955, from $502,478,000 in 1954 to 
$560,480,000. Net after taxes ad- 
vanced from $38,075,000 in 1954 
to $44,558,000 in 1955—a gain of 
7.9%. A new sales record is in 
sight for 1956. Sales for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, reached 
$455,542,000—an increase of 11.3% 
over the comparable 1955 period. 
Net profit was also up by more 
than 10%. 

Although Olin Mathieson makes 
a wide range of products, few are 
marketed to the consumer. Among 
these are: Squibb pharmaceuticals, 
Winchester rifles, ammunition and 
roller skates. Industrial products 
include Olin explosives, Mathieson 
industrial and agricultural chemi- 
cals, Blockson chemicals, Frost- 
kraft paper, Frost forest products, 
Ramset powder-actuated tools, 
Ecusta cigaret papers, filters and 
fine papers, Olin cellophane and 
polyethylene, Western Brass and 
Roll-Bond aluminum heat ex- 
changers. 


® The corporation is the result of 
numerous mergers in the past few 
years, the chief one being the mar- 
riage of Mathieson Chemical Co. 
with Olin Industries in 1954. Pre- 
viously, Mathieson had acquired 
E. R. Squibb & Son and Lentheric 
Inc. 

The bulk of Olin Mathieson’s 
business today comes from sales to 
industry and the corporation has 
decided to concentrate its “ener- 
gies and resources in its major field 
of industrial activity”—chemicals, 
packaging and metals—rather than 
to expand through further diversi- 
fication. As a result, several sub- 
sidiaries not directly related to its 
major areas of interest have been 
sloughed off. 

The Lentheric division, for ex- 
ample, was sold recently to Helene 
Curtis Industries. The Bradley con- 
tainer division was sold to Ameri- 
can Can Co. Marketing of Olin 
flashlights and Olin dry-cell bat- 
teries is currently up for review. A 
line of Winchester men’s toiletries 
test marketed in the West in 1955 
has been scrapped. The corpora- 
tion, in other words, is moving 
further and further away from 
consumer marketing. 


® In a move toward greater self- 
sufficiency, Olin Mathieson has 
teamed up with Revere Copper &| 
Brass to create a new company, 


Olin Revere Metals Corp., which 3 


will eventually produce 180,000 
tons of primary al'minum annual- 
ly in a Clarington, O., plant now 
under construction. Olin and Re- 
vere have made long-term con- 
tracts for the purchase of the en- 
tire output of this plant. 
Lentheric contributed less than 


past few years. In 1955, the divi- 
sion introduced the gun industry’s 
first time payment plan. This was 


|promoted extensively and produced 


“increased sales.” A new product 
program started in 1954 led to the 
introduction of the model 88 lever 
action rifle and the model 77 au- 
tomatic rifle (22 caliber). An en- 
tirely redesigned line of Winches- 
ter roller skates was introduced 
in 1956. The division reports that 
it has revamped its merchandising 
“to meet demands of self-service.” 
This has meant increased use of 
point of sale materials. 


® The forest products division, 
West Monroe, La., recently began 
its first national advertising on 
Frostkraft paper. The insecticide 
division, Baltimore, introduced 
Terraclor, a new soil fungicide, in 
1955. The Ramset division, Cleve- 
land, introducted Shure-Set, a new 
power tool for light fastening work. 

Organizationally, Olin Mathie- 
son has decentralized. Marketing 
and sales have been made division- 
al responsibilities. Robert E. Cole, 
the corporation’s top advertising 
official, left at the end of 1955 to 


W. Kalnig and Charles J. Murphy 
are assistant directors of advertis- 
ing. 

Several agency ,realignments 
were made in 1955. The industrial 
chemicals division moved its anti- 
freeze account from Geyer Adver- 
tising to Vant Sant, Dugdale & Co. 
The Winchester and Squibb inter- 
national divisions appointed Mc- 
Cann-Erickson to replace J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co. Lentheric moved 
from Cunningham & Walsh to 
Grant Advertising. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Gordon Grant, vp for administration and 
director of advertising and public rela- 
tions 

Stanley W. Koenig, assistant director of 
advertising 

Charles J. Murphy, assistant director of 
advertising 


Sales 

Cc. S. Barnum Jr., sales manager, alumi- 
num division (New York) 

William Blockson, vp charge marketing, 
Blockson division (Joilet, Ill.) 

Richard Snyder, sales manager, Olin elec- 
trical division (New Haven, Conn.) 

Frank Monaghan, sales manager, Olin 
explosives division (East Alton, Ill.) 

Arthur T. Safford Jr., sales manager, Olin 
film division (New York) 

James Wallace, sales manager, woe prod- 
ucts division (West Monroe, La. 

Al Chervenak, general manager, - 
House division (New York) 

Kenneth C. Frazier, manager of general 
products sales, chemicals di- 
vision (Baltimore) 

R. L. Hockley, vp for marketing and sales, 
insecticide division (Baltimore) 

A. T. Zodda, general manager, Squibb In- 
ternational (New York) 

G. E. Vreeland, general manager, Chemi- 
cals International (New York) 

R. S. Wright, general manager, Winches- 
ter-Western International (New Yérk) 
S. L. Nevins, vp for marketing, plant food 

division (Little Rock) 

William R. Kelty Jr., manager, Ramset 
division (Cleveland) 

W. L. Arscott, vp in charge of sales, 

» Squibb division (New York) 

David T. Marvel, vp for sales, Western 

Brass division (East Alton, Ill.) 


Samuel F. Melcher Jr., advertising man- 
ager, Forward House division 

Richard C. Carr, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, industrial chemicals 
division 


David J. Walsh, assistant general sales 


2% of the corporation’s sales vol- 
ume in 1955 but it accounted for 


aaa Geen eae 


join Kenyon & Eckhardt. Stanley |B 


T. J. de Gomar, advertising manager, 
Squibb International 

Harold E. Clark, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, plant food division 

John Schwaller, advertising and promo- 
tion manager, Ramset division 

Howard W. Baldock, advertising maneger, 
Squibb division 

William Rau, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Western Brass division 

A. Flandreau, advertising and sales pro- 

hester-Western 


ti ager, Wi 


Public Relations 
Henry L. Hunter, assistant director, ex- 
ternal 
William F. Leonard, assistant director, in- 
ternal 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

D’Arcy Advertising Co.. New York— 
aluminum, electrical, explosives, film, 
forest products, Western Brass and Win- 
chester-Western divisions—J. J. O'Neal, 
account supervisor; A. H. Rohlfing and 
Vern Fladager, account executives. 

Grey Advertising Agency, New York— 
Forward House division—Herbert Strouse, 
account supervisor; Robert Zimmern, ac- 
count executive. 

Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Baltimore— 
anti-freeze—C. M. Buchanan, account su- 
pervisor; Frank I. Wheeler, account ex- 
ecutive. 

Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, New York 
—industrial chemicals, insecticide, Mathie- 
son international and plant food divisions 
—R. C. Doyle, account supervisor; J. Son- 
neiand, account executive. 

McCann-Erickson, New York—Squibb 
and Winchester-Western international di- 
visions—A. Newcorn, account supervisor. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland— 
Ramset division—Kenneth Ede, account 
—l Clay Herrick, account execu- 

ve. 

Cunningham & Walsh, New York— 
Squibb consumer advertising—Carl Gie- 
gerich, account executive. 

Burdick, Becker & Fitzsimmons, New 
York—Squibb Ethical Pharmaceuticals 
(nutritional, hormone and sulfa products) 
—Robert A. Becker, account supervisor. 

Cortez F. Enloe Inc., New York— Squibb 
Ethical Pharmaceuticals (other than those 
handled by Burdick, Becker)—Cortez F. 
Enloe, account supervisor. 

Wildrick & Miller, New York—Squibb 
veterinary products—Stanley Wildrick, ac- 
count executive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1955 
Newspapers .......... $ 58,432 $ 287,650 
Magazines .................... 1,535,021 1,547,267 
Farm Publications 222,750 253,917 
i Publicati 113,100 131,300 
Network Television 264,701 604,611 
I cccosncissecsicenesocene 242,164 
Total Measured ... 2,194,004 3,066,909 
Total Unmeasured 7,800,000 9,500,000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ........ 10,000,000 12,500,000 


ie 

Pabst Brewing Co., Chicago. The 
nation’s 83rd largest advertiser, 
with total expenditures in 1955 es- 
timated at $7,000,000, of which $3,- 
408,382 was in measured media. 
The previous year’s expenditures 
for advertising were reported by 
the company at the same total— 
$7,000,000—but with measured 
media accounting for $4,147,572. 

The company produces Pabst 
Blue Ribbon beer, Old Tankard ale 
(brewed in Milwaukee only) and 
Old Tap Lager Beer. Old Tap was 
originally brewed and distributed 
in Pabst’s Los Angeles brewery 
only. It is now brewed in and dis- 
tributed from Peoria, IIl., as well. 
Hoffman Beverage Co., Newark, 
N. J., subsidiary, produces soft 
drinks and the Pabst Sparkling 
Beverages division makes a line of 
canned fruit-flavored soft drinks 
including a “non-fattening” line. 
Pabst also produces industrial en- 
zymes, antibiotics and biochem- 
icals. 

Both last year, and in 1954, 
Pabst produced 3,500,000 bbls. of 
beer. The company was in fourth 
place nationally in 1954 and 
dropped to fifth position last year. 
Sales in 1955 were $134,430,815, 
down from $145,033,815 in 1954 
and $147,395,258 in 1950. Net after 
taxes was $11,243,240 in 1950, fell 
to $2,080,397 in 1954 and showed 
a slight gain in 1955 when it rose 
to $2,376,559. 


® In the fall of 1955, Warwick & 
Legler lost Blue Ribbon beer to 
Leo Burnett Co., after 14 years of 
servicing Pabst. The reason given 
for the move, was that growth and 
diversification had created the 
need for more than one agency. 
By the end of the year, Warwick 
& Legler had resigned both East- 
side, which went to J. Walter 
Thompson (with the understanding 
that if the agen: y landed a national 
account it wou’ resign Eastside), 


and Hoffman Beverage, 


Agency. 

In January, 1956, Thompson re- 
signed Eastside to take on Schlitz. | 
In April, the Eastside brand was | 
assigned to Burnett and Sparkling | 
Beverages joined Hoffman at 
Grey. 

Pabst made two major moves in 
the soft drink market. It intro- 
duced its Tap-a Cola line of low- 
calorie beverages in 1954. Follow- 
ing their success, Pabst Sparkling 
Beverages bowed in March, 1955, 
and distribution began in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. About a year later the 
company pushed into Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri and Kentucky 
and added four more flavors to its 
line. 


® In November, 1955, Pabst made 
the first important beer packaging 
change in the industry when it 
introduced full quart cans with a 
snap cap that can be removed con- 
ventionally or with the rim of an- 
other can. 

The biggest personnel changes 
moved Harris Perlstein from pres- 
ident to chairman and Marshall S. 
Lachner, vp of Colgate-Palmolive, 
joined Pabst as its president. C. F. 
Greenwood left his post as eastern 
regional sales manager to become 
general sales manager and assist- 
ant to William O. Dillingham, ex- 
ectutive vp, in charge of sales and 
advertising. 

R. H. Hehman moved up from 
ad manager of Pabst Blue Ribbon 
to the new post of brand manager 
for Pabst Old Tankard ale and Old 
Tap Lager Beer (Eastside). Barney 
Brienza, art director, succeeded 
Mr. Hehman as Blue Ribbon ad 
manager. Lee Mariani, assistant art 
director, became art director and 
Arnold Winograd, advertising pro- 
duction manager, took the new post 
of ad manager of Pabst Sparkling 
Beverages. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
William O. Dillingham, exec vp in charge 
of sales and advertising 
Cc. F. Greenwood, general sales manager 
and assistant to Mr. Dillingham 
R. H. Hehman, brand manager Pabst Old 
Tankard Ale and Old Tap Lager Beer 
R. E. Anthony, sales director Pabst 
Sparkling Beverages 
Public Relations 
Arthur H. Talbot Jr., Public Relations 
director 
Advertising 
N. N. Perlstein, director of advertising 
Barney Brienza, advertising director of 
Pabst Blue Ribbon advertising 


which | 
came to rest at Grey Advertising | 


advertising 


Arnold Winograd, 

Sparkling Beverages 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Leo Burnett Co., Chicago—Pab:' |)\\) 
Ribbon Beer and Old Tankard ale, ©! 
Tap Lager Beer—Lester M. Malitz, accour 
supervisor; E. N. Sinclair and Pernc: 
Mulien, account executives, Los Angele: 
Dexter Cluntz, account supervisor for O! 
Tap Lager. 

Grey Advertising Agency, New Yurk-— 
Hoffman Beverages and Pabst Sparkling 
Beverages—Thomas Murray, account ex- 
ecutive. 

Bryan Houston Inc., New York-—indus- 
trial products division, animal feeds divi- 
sion, rare biochemicals. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
955 


1954 1 

Newspapers .................8 372,795 $1,378,172 
Magazines 427,409 8,000 
Farm Publications ... ROO 
Business Publications 67,900 78,900 
Network Television . 2,551,298 1,694,925 
Network Radio ......... 32,100 145,925 
Outdoor... 1,121,685 $19,178 
Total Measured ...... 4,147,572 3,408,382 
Total Unmeasured 2,852,428 4,591,618 

Estimated Total 
Expenditures ..... 7,000,000 7,000,000 

& 


Pepsi-Cola Co., New York. The 
nation’s 50th largest advertiser, 
with estimated expenditures of 
$12,250,000 in 1955, of which $4,- 
011,135 was in measured media. In 
1954, the company spent an esti- 
mated $10,500,000 in advertising, of 
which $3,795,263 was in measured 
media. Pepsi’s commissionable 
billings, through its agency, are 
believed to be approximately $7,- 
000,000. 

Pepsi has had a hectic career as 
a soft drink bottler. With its fa- 
mous jingle, “Pepsi-Cola Hits the 
Spot,” it roared out of World War 
Il with a sales volume of $43,000,- 
000 and soared to a peak in 1947, 
when sales mounted to $56,453,219 
and profits to $6,769,834. Pepsi then 
went into a nosedive. Sales plunged 
to $40,172,976 in 1950, and the net 
declined to $1,618,744. 

Alfred N. Steele, ex-marketing 
vp at Coca-Cola, put the company 
on the comeback trail. Mr. Steele, 
new board chairman, brought in 
a new management team, intro- & 
duced new bottles, revamped dis- 4 
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Chicago’s most-bought radio station, 
with the highest audience ratings in town, day and night. 


OINS WBC...I 


the most-bought group of stations 


with the best music, news and service 


programming on radio today! 


NEXT MONTH, WIND JOINS WBC! 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 
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tribution policies, changed adver-, magazine, the company, through 
tising strategy and expanded jits. officers, is affiliated with 
international operations. Result:| Bremer Broadcasting Corp., New- 
Sales rose to $74,200,232 in 1954 ark, operator of a radio and tele- 
and to $88,971,000 in 1955. The net vision station there. 
climbed sharply also, to $6,212,000 | 
in 1954 and to $9,456,000 in 1955. | @ The company’s principal prod- 
jucts are Geritol, a therapeutic 
® Pepsi pioneered the light, high- | tonic; Serutan, a laxative; R.D.X., 
fashion advertising approach that|a reducing formula; Niron, a 
is used today by many advertisers.| weight gaining formula; Sominex, 
Its theme, “less filling,” dovetailed|a sleeping pill; Zarumin, a rheu- 
nicely with calorie consciousness.|Matic pain reliever, and Hi-V 
In general, Pepsi's copy and art| orange juice concentrate. Geritol 
have helped to win for the bever-|is reputed to be the company’s 
age a reputation as a “modern largest-selling product currently 
drink.” and one of the top sellers in its 

Sales outside of the United States | field. 

—mainly sales of syrup to local Serutan was once a leading sell- 
bottlers—now account for about/er among laxatives. While it still 
25% of total volume. In 1950, Pepsi| holds a prominent position among 
had only 166 bottlers in 33 coun-| the dozens of nationally advertised 
tries; today, it has more than 250/brands, it is thought to have 
bottling plants in 73 countries.| slipped in share of market in re- 
More than 20 new plants were;cent years to an estimated 3%. 
opened in 1956. As an experiment, | Hi-V is among the smaller selling 
the company is allowing some| brands of orange juice and is cur- 
overseas bottlers to market anj/rently inactive as an advertising 
orange drink. | account. 

Pepsi’s new advertising approach| The remainder of the company’s 
was hammered out and executed products are in areas where it is 
at the old Biow agency, under the| almost impossible to adequately 
creative stewardship of John Toi-| gauge a share of market because 
go. In the fall of 1955, the company many proprietaries serve dual 
and agency came to a parting of | purposes. Besides, Niron, Sominex 
the ways. There were reports that)}and Zarumin are new preducts 
Pepsi objected to Biow’s using the ‘which the company reports it has 


Pepsi-Cola ideas and creative peo- | 
ple on the Philip Morris account. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt was selected 
as the new Pepsi ageney and sev- 
eral Biow men (but not Mr. Toigo | 
who went to Schlitz) followed the | 
account to K&E. 


‘ 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Ricttard H. Burgess, vp in charge of do- 
mestic operations 
Donald M. Kendall, vp in charge of na- 
tional accounts and syrup sales 
D. Mitchell Cox, vp in charge of sales 
promotion __. 
William C. Durkee, vp, central region 
Eugene B. Gilbert, vp, southern region 
John L. Bate, western region 
Carl B. Salts, eastern region 
Advertising 
Charles Derrick, vp in charge of adver- 
tising 
Mal Murray, assistant to Mr. Derrick 
Public Relations 
Bernard Relin & Associates 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Kenyon & Eckhardt—Joseph C. Lieb, ac- 
count executive. 


ADVERTISING ou eee 
1955 
Newspapers ....... apna $2,314,609 
Magazines 850,806 898 690 
Busi P 59,100 68,600 
Network Television 1,168,755 518,775 
DAB BED cecrcecerstrccsete cress 172,988 210,461 
Total Measured .... 3,795,263 4,011,135 
Total Unmeasured 7,204,737 7,988,865 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ........11,000,000 12,000,000 
a 
Pharmaceuticals Inc., Newark, 


N. J. The nation’s 00th largest ad- 
vertiser, Pharmaceuticals reports 
total 1955 expenditures of $7,265,- 
000, of which $4,990,000 was in 
measured media. In 1954, the com- 
pany’s expenditures were slightly 
higher, $7,500,000, of which $5,- 
559,000 was in measured media. 
This year, Pharmaceuticals re- 
ports its expenditures at $9,250,- 
000, with $8,050,000 of it in meas- 
ured media. For 1957, the com- 
pany predicts a 25% increase in 
advertising, with $11,600,000 of a 
$12,650,000 budget going into 
measured media. 

Started in 1935 under the name 
of one of its best known products, 
Serutan, the company has been 
controlled by the same family in- 
terests from the beginning and has 
consistently declined to reveal any 
sales figures. They are estimated 
to be upwards of $30,000,000 an- 
nually with a consistently satisfac- 
tory net. 

Operations were originally con- 
ducted by several subsidiaries but, 
apparently, now are centered in 
Pharmaceuticals Inc. and Lifetime 
Living Inc., a publishing subsid- 
iary acquired from the Christian 
Herald Assn. in 1955. In addition 
to manufacturing proprietary 
medicines, vitamins, concentrated 
orange juice and publishing a 


introduced in the last year. 


# Other than the introduction of 
these three new products, Phar- 
maceuticals Inc. reports no major 
marketing changes in the past year 
other than expansion of its execu- 
‘tive, media and clerical staffs. | 
Early in 1955, Walter Craig re- 
signed as vp and advertising direc- 
tor to return to the agency field 
(he is now one of the principals 
in Norman, Craig & Kummel) and 
his post has not been filled. 

Three advertising agencies di- 
vide Pharmaceuticals Inc. prod- 
ucts: Franklin Bruck Co., Street & 
Finney and Edward Kletter Asso- 
cites, the latter handling six of the 
company’s eight advertising ac- 
counts. 


MAKKETING PERSONNEL 
es 
Harry Parness, vp and director of sales 
Mrs. Rose H. Morgan, assistant director of 
sales 
Advertising 
Samuel L. Tedlow, executive vp 
Ben M. Seiger, executive assistant to exec 


vp 
re Apt, director of media 
Eichler, director of creative copy 
out Hyman, art director 
Miss S. Beatrice Rosen, Adm. assistant to | 
the executive vp 
Public Relations 
James Fitzgerald, director of publicity and 
public relations 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Street & Finney—Serutan advertising in 
Canada—Robert Finney, account execu- 
tive. 

Franklin Bruck Advertising—Hi-V 
orange juice (presently inactive)—Frank- 
lin Bruck, account executive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 
Newspapers ...............$ 400,000 $ 490,000 
Network Television 5,150,000 4,500,000 
Total Measured .... 5,550,000 4,990,000 
Unmeasured 
Spot Radio & Tv ... 1,300,000 1,450,000 
Co-op Apprepriations 650,000 825,000 
Total Unmeasured 1,950,000 2,275,000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ...... 7,500,000 7,265,000 
ae 


Philco Corp., Philadelphia. The 
nation’s 17th largest advertiser, 
with total expenditures in 1955 
estimated at $25,228,799, of which 
$4,728,799 was in measured media. 
The previous year’s expenditures 
for advertising are believed to 
have totalled $28,263,061, of which 
$6,638,061 was in measured media. 
In 1956, the company will probab- 
ly spend about the same amount 
it did in 1954. 

Philco’s sales for 1955 hit $373,- 
359,000, compared with $349,277,- 


1950. Net after taxes, which was 
$15,484,000 in 1950, plunged to $6,- 


Edward Kletter Associates—Geritol, Ni- | 
ron, R.D.X., Serutan, Sominex, and Zaru- | 
min—Edward Kletter, account executive. | 


000 in 1954 and $335,318,000 in|™ 


769,000 in 1954 and moved up to 
$8,423,000 in 1955. Sales this year 
are falling a bit behind the 1955 
level, with first half sales of $166,- 
862,000 yielding an after taxes net 
of $831,000. The sharp drop in the 
net was due to declining tv set 
sales and to heavy investment in 
a new laundry line. 

The most significant move made 
by Philco recently has been its 
entry into the home laundry field 
In the appliance business, there 
has been a clear trend in the past 
few years to more and more full- 
line manufacturers. Many manu- 
facturers have filled out their lines 
by buying up smaller companies. 
So it was with Philco. 


® Some two years ago, Philco 
bought out the Dexter Co. whos« 
profits fell from $1,000,000 to a 
little over $66,000 in two years’ 
time. Phileo continued to market 
washers under the Dexter label 
but gradually introduced the Phil- 
co name and broadened the Dexter 
line to include conventional and 
automatic washers and gas and 
electric dryers under both names. 

In November, 1956, Philco ac-| 
quired Avco’s Bendix line which 
now will be marketed through 
Philco distributors and dealers. 
This was among the reasons that 
led, inevitably, to an agency 
switch. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born was appointed Philco’s agen- 
cy in October, 1956, to replace 
Hutchins Advertising Co., effective 
Jan. 1, 1957. With Bendix now un- 
|der the Philco banner, BBDO in- 


| Crosley business from Compton. 


= The biggest personnel change in 
the company was the appointment 
of James M. Skinner Jr., to suc- 
ceed James H. Carmine as presi- 
dent. Mr. Carmine retired from 
the company, although he is re- 
tained as a sales and merchandis- 
ing consultant. Mr. Skinner was a 
|director, vp and general manager 
of the television division. 

A shift in advertising strategy 
came in October, 1955 when the 
|pioneer network tv sponsor 
dropped its alternate week NBC 
| “Television Playhouse.” This year 
'Philco bought ABC’s radio-tv cov- 
erage of the presidential conven- 
tions, but it has not rejoined the 
regular series sponsors on network 
| tv. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
| J. M. Otter, exec vp 
iF. D. Ogilby, vp in charge of marketing 
Paul Burks, manager of distribution 
Sales 
| Gibson Kennedy, sales manager for tv sets 
| Leonard Gross, sales manager for radios 
|Robert Kelly, sales manager for re- 
frigerators and freezers 
James Hafnagel, sales manager for laun- 
dry equipment 
| John Goldschmeding, sales manager for 
ranges and air conditioners 
Marshall Williams, sales manager 
government and industrial division 


for 


Advertising 

Raymond B. George, vp in charge of sales 
promotion 

Max Enelow, director of advertising 

John Kelly, advertising manager for tele- 
vision 

Jack Kane, advertising and promotion 
manager for radio 

William Horn, advertising manager for 
appliances 

Ira Brichta, advertising and promotion 
manager for home laundry 

John Frietsch, sales promotion manager 
for tv 

Owen Klepper, sales promotion manager 
for appliances 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York—all consumer products—Nathan 
Tufts, account supervisor; Leo G. Offen, 
account executive for electronics division; 
Philip C. Carling, account executive on 
room refrigerator, air conditioning, home 
freezer and kitchen range units; Thomas 
P. Keating Jr., account executive on home 
laundry lines; John Bunch, account execu- 
tive for cooperative advertising and Martin 
Rokeach, account service for tv and radio. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


Newspapers ................ $1,349,976 990,716 

gazines 1,131,918 1,456,232 
Farm Publications .. 74,679 49,948 
Business Publications 101,100 
| Netwerk Television 2,731,426 1,758,955 
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Network Radio .......... 1,316,962 348,743 | Pillsbury last summer, and in July 
pe ene wating ‘ nae ase it started testing a drink called 
Guest lf whe Presto in two markets, Tampa and 
| Point of Sale .......... 3,600,000 3,500,000 | St. Petersburg. 
Spet Television or : 
Radio ooo... 4,100,000 4,000,000 | » Starting with a single product— 
conanantos ey — — Pillsbury’s Best flour—back in 
Material ............. 5,225,000 5,000,000 | 1869, Pillsbury has grown and di- 
Co-op Appropria- versified until it now markets 
SE Ghnatitathieesnes 6,500,000 6,000,000 more than 1,000 different prod- 
Total han 
Unmeasured_.....21,625,000 20,500,000 | UCts. In addition to the new prod- 
Estimated Total ucts listed above, the giant food 
Appropriation 28,263,061 = 25,228,799 | processor also makes the follow- 
. ing: Obelisk flour. (sold in the 
South); Globe A-1 flour (sald on 
Pillsbury Mills Inc., Minneapo-| the West Coast); pancake mixes, 
lis. The country’s 36th largest} hot roll mix; pie crust mix; cookie 
advertiser, Pillsbury spent an es-|mixes; refrigerated fresh dough 
timated $16,000,000 on advertising | products (both Pillsbury and Bal- 
in 1955, as compared with an) lard brands), and Sno Sheen cake 
estimated ad expenditure of $12,- | flour, plus a flour and mixes for 
500,000 in 1954. In measured media | institutional and bakery markets. 


| the big food processor put $11,057,- | Through an agreement with 
764 last year; in ’54 its measured | Kraft Foods Co., all Pillsbury re- 
| media total was $8,557,264. | frigerated products are distributed 
Current year’s expenditures in to grocers’ dairy product cases by 
measured and unmeasured media | Kraft. 
| combined should hit somewhere | 
| between $17,000,000 and $18,000,- |@ Pilisbury’s belief in diversifica- 
000, AA estimates. | tion, and in the importance of in- 
The nation’s second largest mill- | troducing new products, was point- 
ing company (General Mills is|¢d up in September at a market- 
largest) racked up net sales of ing conference held in New York 
$330,960,862 in the fiscal year end- | by the National Industrial Confer- 
ding May 31, 1956. This was some |emce Board, when Earl Clasen, 
/$10,000,000 lower than the fiscal;™Manager of Pillsbury’s grocery 


‘55 sales figure of $341,142,238. Net Products division, told the group 
that his company believes it is 


| herits this part of the Bendix-| 


earnings for the two years were 
$4,375,728 in the fiscal year ending 
May 31, ’56, $5,271,895 for the pre- 
ceding year. 


# In Pillsbury’s °56 report Pres- 
ident Paul S. Gerot had this to 
say about the drop-off in earnings 
for some products: 

“Because we had to counteract 
unusually aggressive price and 
promotional manuevers by com- 
petitors in certain product classi- 
fications, our earnings were inevi- 
tably reduced.” 

During ’56 Pillsbury was very 
active on the new product front. 
It brought out Quick Caramel Nut 
rolls; Deluxe dinner rolls (for the 
institutional market); caramel and 
chocolate angel food cake mixes; 
Kit cake; ice box cookies (three 
flavors); sweetmilk biscuits; sev- 
eral mixes for commercial bakery 
operations, and a number of new 
feed products. 


# Late this year Pillsbury an- 
nounced that it was “starting all 
over again” in the cake mix field. 
It introduced a line of six mixes 
to replace those it had been mar- 
keting. The new mixes were de- 
veloped after three years of 
research, in which 32 formulas 
were tested by 496 women in 
Chicago and Washington, Pillsbury 
said. 

Both Pillsbury and General Mills 
cut cake mix prices during 56, the 
cuts ranging from 16¢ to 68¢ on 
a case of 24. The year before prices 
on a $6.85 case of 24 mixes were 
slashed a total of $1.14, but these 
price cuts were restored. 

Although Pillsbury always has 
served the institutional market, 
in June, ’55, the company set up a 
separate division to handle insti- 
tutional sales, in order “to get a 
larger slice of the business from 
hotels, restaurants and other mass 
feeding places,” Pillsbury said. 

Now, Pillsbury has dissolved 
that division and institutional mar- 
keting is handled by the bakery 
products division. 


® Pillsbury made additional news 
on the cake mix front this year 
when it terminated an arrange- 
ment with the Kellogg Co. whereby 
Kellogg was handling distribution 
of Pillsbury cake mixes in Canada. 
The venture “did not develop sat- 
isfactorily and accordingly was 
dissolved by mutuai consent at a 
considerable cost,’ Mr. Gerot told 
stockholders. Cake mixes in Cana- 
da now are handled by Pillsbury 
and its Canadian subsidiary, Pills- 
bury of Canada Ltd. 


The soft drink market attracted 


quite possible “to have 50% of our 
profit five to ten years hence on 
products not yet on the market.” 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 

R. J. Keith, exec vp, consumer products 

Earl A. Clasen, manager of grocery prod- 
ucts division 

Warren Peterson, director of marketing 
of grocery products 

A. P. Loomis, director of marketing of re- 
frigerated products 

N. E. Groth, manager of institutional mix 
sales 

F. A. McBride, product manager of bakery 
mix sales 

G. R. Peterson, general manager of for- 
mula feeds division 

Sales 

B. J. Greer, exec vp, bakery products, 
overseas, Canada 

C. D. McNeal, exec vp in charge of for- 
mula feed, grain and feed ingredient 
merchandising 

George S. Pillsbury, vp of bakery products 
division 

H. D. Kreiser, manager, sales and mer- 
chandising, of bakery and institutional 
product sales division 

J. H. Owens, sales director of refrigerat- 
ed products 

J. K. Hubbard, sales manager of formula 
feeds 

H. R. Galbraith, director of grocery sales 
operations 


What about 
Trading 
Stamps? 


There’s lots of controversy 
about trading stamps—and if 
you're at all interested in the 
subject, we heartily recommend 
turning to the January issue of 
ADVERTISIN REQUIRE- 
MENTS and reading the article 
“Questions and Answers on 
Trading Stamps” by John W. 
Young, general sales man 
for Eureka Specialty Printing 
Company. The company is one 
of the largest printers of trad- 
ing stamps and Mr. Young is 
in an excellent ition to an- 
swer some fundamental ques- 
tions about this new develop- 
ment in merchandising. 


Just in case, you're not an 
ADVERTISING —— 
MENTS reader, cli 
pon and attach $3 Spe ra year's 
12 issues) trial starting with 
e January issue. AR covers 
everything an adman must do 
except ge time or sp: 
ers all Boom of advertising ng 
poudnaiie: promotio 
merchandising. Your money 
back if you're nat delighted. 


Advertising Requirements 
The Workbook of Advertising 


Management 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11 
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(The following are all regional sales man- 
agers for grocery products division): 

M. Edelstein, eastern (New York City) 

R. C. Painter, eastern (New York City) 

Cc. G. Goundry, east central (Buffalo) 

A. W. Kirkeeide, west central (Chicago) 

R. S. Clayton, southeast (Atlanta) 

P. E. O’Brien, southwest (Kansas City) 

W. G. Harris, south central (Memphis) 

J. T. Jones, western (Los Angeles) 

B. J. Cruzen, manager of bakery flour 
sales 

Advertising 

J. L. Kennedy, brand supervisor of gro- 
cery products, mixes 

J. R. Peterson, brand supervisor of Pills- 
bury’s Best flour, small sack size 

Cc. G. Morin, brand supervisor of Pills- 
bury’s Best flour, large sack sizes 

A. G. Hodor, brand supervisor of gro- 
cery products, mixes 

R. C. Fogel, sales pr ti ger 0 
grocery products 

M. E. Cook, advertising manager of for- 
mula feeds 

Dean F. Thomas, director of merchandis- 
ing manager of grocery products divi- 
sion 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Campbell-Mithun, Minneapolis—Pills- 
bury’s Best, Obelisk, Globe A-1 and Bal- 
lard flours; Ballard, hot roll, brownie and 
cookie mixes; Pillsbury and Ballard re- 
frigerated products; Presto drink mix, 
grocery products and bakery and feed 
and soy divisions—Al Whitman, M. Oak- 
ley Bidwell, William C. Lyddan and James 
E. Smith, account supervisors. 

Leo Burnett Co., Chicago—Non-refriger- 
ated grocery products, creamy fudge, fluff 
white frosting—William L. Deiner, ac- 
count supervisor; C. R. Kopp, brand su- 
pervisor; Richard T. Emory (shortening 
cake mixes), Russell Brown (sales promo- 
tion, trade advertising, merchandising), 
Edward M. Freeman (pie crust, brownie, 
chocolate chip cookie and gingerbread 
mixes), Henry E. Behr (Kit cake and 
angel food mixes), William Olendorf (pan- 
cake, Globe A-1 pancake and Hungry Jack 
pancake mixes, Sno Sheen cake flour, 
Farina), Charles W. Packer (frostings) 
and Gilbert Mickels (new products), ac- 
count executives. 


os 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
954 


1 1955 
Newspapers ............ $ 907,005 $ 1,608,604 
Magazi 1,516,827 2,155,914 
Farm Publications 11,402 76,751 
Network Television 4,010,683 5,291,324 
Network Radio ... 2,049,177 1,925,081* 
QE. dicetcnentices 62,080 — 
Total Measured 8,557,264 11,057,764 
Total 
Unmeasured ... 3,942,736 4,942,236 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ... 12,500,000 16,000,000 


*Based on PIB figures for January—July, 
1956, plus a projected expenditure figure 
covering network radio for the August— 
December, 1956, period. 

a 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati. The second largest advertiser 
in the U. S. spent an estimated 
$85,000,000 in 1955, up from about 
$79,000,000 in 1954. Of these to- 
tals, measured expenditures ac- 
counted for $55,074,024 in 1955, 
and $50,158,897 in 1954. 

The fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, marked the first time in 
P&G’s history its sales crossed the 
billion dollar mark. They were $1,- 
038,290,000—up nearly 40% from 
the $632,886,000 of 1950. In 1955, 
sales were $965,797,000 and in 1954 
they were $911,050,000. Probably 
because of its rapid expansion, 
P&G’s net has stayed in the same 
general area: in 1950 it was $61,- 
092,000; in 1956 it was $59,316,000. 

P&G registered with the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission its 
intention of offering $70,000,000 in 
debentures due in 1981, most of 
which are earmarked to double the 
capacity of a pulp plant it built 
recently in Foley, Ala, In that reg- 
istration it noted that soaps, de- 
tergents, allied products and drugs 
accounted for two-thirds (or about 
$660 millions) of its business, 
while foods—shortening, peanut 
butter and peanuts—accounted 
for another 25% (or $250 millions) 
and the remainder came from ven- 
tures like wood pulp production. 


= In 1955 and 1956, P&G has 
bought W. T. Young Co., Louis- 


ville, maker of Big Top peanuts | Bankart, Dougias 


and peanut butter, and it bought 
Duncan Hines food products. It has 
launched a host of new products: 
Biz liquid detergent, Cascade de- 
tergent, Comet cleanser, Dash de- 
tergent, Jif peanut butter, Whirl 
instant shortening, Crest tooth- 
paste, Secret deodorant, and Velvet 
Blend shampoo. 

In the fall of 1955 it moved 
W. Rowell Chase, who first joined 


the company in 1931, up to vp in 
charge of advertising, a post held 
previously by Neil McElroy, P&G's 
president, and Howard Morgens, 
exec vp of the company. 

Its share of market has been 
called fabulous, and it is. The top 
two detergents are Tide (at 
around 25%) and Cheer, both P&G 
products. The top soap in the de- 
clining soap field is Duz. The top 
hand soap is Ivory—by so wide a 
margin that some market reports 
eliminate it completely, and con- 
centrate on rankings of other soaps 
far beneath it. Its two dentifrices, 
Gleem and Cu.est, seem likely to 
dominate the toothpaste field. 


= P&G is a fairly stable advertis- 
er. Last year it made a marked 
change when the Biow Co. folded, 
and the accounts were distributed 
among Grey Advertising (Lilt, 
Party Curl and Shasta); Young & 
Rubicam (Spic and Span); Ta- 
tham-Laird (Fluffo). Gardner Ad- 
vertising Co., which had been Dun- 
can Hines’ agency, continued to 
handle the food products after P&G 
acquired the company. It shifted 
Camay from Benton & Bowles to 
Leo Burnett Co. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


Thomas J. Wood, vp in charge of sales 

J. W. Hanley, sales manager soap & syn- 
thetics division 

J. S. Janney, sales manager food products 
division 

G. A. Conwell, sales manager drug prod- 
ucts division 
Public Relations and Related Areas 

William G. Werner, director of public and 
legal services 

Oliver M. Gale, manager public relations 
department 

E. W. Merkel, manager legal services de- 
partment 

D. P. Smelser, manager market research 
department 

Advertising 
W. Rowell Chase, vp in charge of adver- 


A. N. Halverstadt, manager of the adver- 
tising production division 
Gail Smith, associate manager of the ad- 
ese production division 
director of commercial 


Cc. C. Uhling, manager of the advertising 
department merchandising division 

E. A. Snow, advertising manager of the 
soap & synthetics division 

R. B. Shetterly, advertising manager of 
the food products division 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Young & Rubicam, New York-—Cheer 
and Spic and Span—Tom Clarke, account 
supervisor; account executives Walter 
Smith (Cheer) and Clyde Syze (Spic and 
Span). 

Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, ag York— 
Biz, Oxydol, Dreft—Chester T. Birch, ac- 
count supervisor; account ahead Cc. H. 
Wolfe (Oxydol), Fred Mitchell (Dreft) 
and Irving Sloan (Biz). 

Grey Advertising Agency, New York— 
Lilt, Party Curl, Shasta, Velvet Blend 
Shampoo—Samuel Dalsi tive ac- 
count supervisor, and Jerry Stolzoff, ac- 
count supervisor; account executives An- 
drew Karnig (Velvet Blend), J. Van Deu- 
sen and D. Dolgins (Lilt and Party Curl) 
and L. Baer and S. Unger (Shasta). 

Benton & Bowles, New York—Crest 
toothpaste, Ivory Snow, Pin-It, Prell, 
Tide, Whirl liquid shortening, Zest deter- 
gent bar—Brown Bolte, management su- 


Account supervisors 
executives—Frank Smith, Mark Becker 
(Whirl), Paul Benson (Ivory Snow); 
Townsend Griffin, F. X. Houghton (Tide) ; 
Kenneth McAllister, Michael Turner 
(Zest) Donald Weill, Horace Curtis 
(Crest), Norman Grulich (Prell), Ted 
Levenson (Pin-It). 

Compton Advertising, New York—Big 
Top peanut butter, bulk products, Cas- 
cade detergent, Comet cleanser, Crisco, 
Dash detergent, Drene shampoo, Duz, 
Gleem toothpaste, 


(Comet) ; William Stewart, Ross Legler 
(Drene), John Cross (Gleem); Allen Flou- 
ton, Alexander Hoffman (Ivory Flakes). 


(Lava), Gordon Rothrock (Joy), 
executives. 

Tatham-Laird, Chicago—F | u f f o—Mal- 
colm Lund, account supervisor, George 
Norris, account executive. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons, Chicago—Amer- 
ican Family Products—Marvin Harms, ac- 
count supervisor and John S. Wiggins, ac- 
count executive. 

Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis— 
Duncan Hines food products—Warren 
Krathy, account supervisor; Robert A. 
Failey, Ted Weeks and Jack Helm, ac- 
count executives. 


account 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


Newspapers diethatesingilil $7,251,400 $7,946,306 
5,983,813 7,134,040 

Farm Publications .. 583,488 135,708 
Business Publications 299,300 302,900 
Network Television 23,701,228 33,822,228 
Network Radice ........ 12,339,668 5,732,342 
Total Measured ....50,158,897 55,074,024 


Total Unmeasured 78,841,103 29,925,976 
Estimated Total 
Expenditures 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, the 
nation’s 39th largest advertiser, 
spent an estimated $15,800,000 in 
1955, somewhat more than the 
$14,267,988 it is estimated to have 
spent in 1954. In measured media, 
Quaker spent $9,307,298 in 1955 
compared with $9,267,988 in 1954. 

Big portions of this went into 
newspapers and magazines and a 
slightly smaller share into televi- 
sion. Another factor in Quaker ad- 
vertising is premiums. Quaker has 
been advertising almost since its 
founding in 1872, and since its 
early years, when it gave away 
stuffed Aunt Jemima dolls, 
through the ’20s when one of its 
premiums was a crystal set, down 
to today, with its myriad premium 
offers. Quaker has consistently 
used this means of advertising, as 
most major breakfast food makers 
do, although its premium program 
is not as extensive as some other 
cereal makers. 

Quaker’s product list includes 
Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats 
(the same product, except that the 
Mother’s Oats brand is retained 
because it is popular in some 
states), Quaker Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice; Ful-O-Pep livestock 
and poultry feeds; Muffets; Pack- 
O-Tens;,Aunt Jemima pancake and 
buckwheat mixes, Aunt Jemima 
corn bread easy mix, Ken-L-Prod- 
ucts dog foods, Puss ’n Boots cat 
foods, Masa Harina tortilla flour 
mix (in the Southwest, primarily) ; 
flours, noodle and macaroni prod- 
ucts and Flako products. It also 
acts as supplier of oats and wheat 
and similar products to the food 
industry. 


s Last August, Quaker Oats also 
entered the food processing field as 
consultant on oat, corn, barley and 
rice flour uses. 

Sales for the company in fiscal 
1956 (ending June 30) were $277,- 
206,000 and net income was $11,- 
588,000. In 1955, sales were $276,- 
369,000 and income $10,086,000. In 
1954, sales were $266,133,000 and 
income $8,902,000. In 1950, sales 


were $193,998,000 and income $10,- 


= Last April it purchased Richards 
Grain Co., Tampa, and is operating 
it as a new division. 

Last November, Quaker shifted 
its Flako mix account from Roy S. 
Durstine Inc. to Clinton E. Frank 
Inc., effective Jan. 1. 


®s It also brought out a new prod- 
uct in 1956, Aunt Jemima corn 
bread easy mix, which started na- 
tional distribution in October. 
Quaker has 11 agencies to handle 
its products, including one to han- 
dle Canadian advertising for its 
autonomous Canadian company, as 
well as an export advertising agen- 


cy. 

In addition it is represented in 
England by Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
and J. Walter Thompson and by a 
number of smaller agencies on the 
continent. 

The company has an unusual 
setup among its agencies, called a 
“media clearing house” program. 
Established in 1953, the media 
clearing house helps media repre- 
sentatives keep up with Quaker’s 
advertising operations. A media 
man in each agency is assigned to 
keep track of Quaker’s advertising 
in that medium. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
W. G. Mason, vp in charge of cereals sales 


ADVERTISING PERSONNEL 
Victor Eving Jr., vp in charge of 
advertising 
R. S. Macdonald, director of advertising 
David W. Ross, advertising department 
Oscar H. Damman, manager, advertising 
budgets 
Peter B. Warner, manager of grocery 
products advertising 
John P. Odell, supervisor, 
ready mixes advertising 


Aunt Jemima 


Robert Strom, supervisor of cereal ad- 
vertising 

R. P. Einwalter, supervisor of corn goods 
advertising 


H. M. Andersen Jr., supervisor of Ken-L 
products advertising 

E. R. Entmisle, supervisor of Puss 'n Boots 
advertising 

L. F. Baker, supervisor of specialties 
advertising 

A. A. Dennerlein, manager of feed adver- 
vertising 

J. R. Bouras, supervisor of premiums 

Public Relatio 

Thomas B. Bartel, vp, Pu 
ploye Relations 

Bayne Freeland, assistant public relations 

director 


and Em- 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Wherry, Baker & Tilden, Chicago— 
Quaker Oats, Quaker Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice, Ful-O-Pep livestock and poul- 
try feeds, Muffets, Pack-O-Tens—Larry 
Wherry, Bruce Baker, R. W. Smyth, Wal- 
ter Scott, Victor Cerny, account. execu- 
tives on Quaker cereals. Harry Barger, 
Carroll Bay, account executives on Ful-O- 


Pep. 

Clinton E. Frank Inc., Chicago—Quaker 
flours, macaroni, noodles, institutional. 
Effective Jan. 1, Flako mixes, now handled 
by Roy S. Durstine Inc.—Phil Bash, ac- 
count supervisor, Herbert Butz, 


49 


account executive on Aunt Jemima cass 
mix. 

J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago— Aun 
Jemima pancake and buckwheat ready 
mixes—Alexander Gunn, Donald Rice, «: 
count executives. 

Rogers & Smith, Chicago—chemicals de - 
partment—Jack Wentsel, account execu- 
tive. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chicago— 
Ken-L-Ration, Quick Ken-L-Meai, Ken- 
L-Biskit, Ken-L-Treats—Paui C. Herper 
Jr. and Charles D. Ewart, account super- 
visors; William lL. Lavicka, Frederick 
Montgomery and Robert D. Williams, ac- 
count executives. 

Thomas F. Conroy Advertising, San 
Antonio—Masa Harina tortilla flour mix— 
Thomas Conroy, account executive. 

Lynn S. Baker Inc., New York-—Puss 'n 
Boots—Harry Kebel, account executive. 

National Export Advertising Service 
Inc., New York—all export advertising— 
Gerard Viola. 

Spitzer & Mills, Toronto—Canadian ad- 
vertising for autonomic Canadian com- 
pany. 

L. C. Maison & Co., Chicago—Special 
program on medical advertising on oats— 
Harry Brenner, account executive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 

1954 1955 
Newspapers oo... $2,136,409 $2,592,870 
Magazines 00.00.0000. 2,419,128 2,446,699 
Farm Publications ... 471,476 356.494 
Busi Publicati 267,000 277,000 
Network Television . 2,365,384 1,647,104. 
Network Radice ............ 1,570,389 1,516,835* 
ee 38,192 470,296 
Total Measured 9.267,988  9.307,298 
Total Unmeasured 5,000,000 6,500,000 

Estimated Total 

Expenditure ........14,267,088 15,807,298 


*Estimated. PIS stopped measuring net- 
work radio in Juiy. At that time Quaker's 
measured expenditure was $884,820. 


a 

Radio Corp. of America, New 
York. The nation’s 19th largest 
advertiser, with total expenditures 
in 1955 estimated at $23,500,000, 
of which $9,468,836 was in meas- 
ured media. The company report- 
ed a 1954 advertising expenditure 
of approximately $20,000,000, of 
which $7,964,961 was in measured 
media. 

One of the largest electronics 
companies in the world, RCA has 
enjoyed a spectacular postwar 
growth, culminating in 1955 when 
sales crossed the $1 billion mark 
for the first time. Volume will be 
above that level in 1956 also. 

RCA came out of the war with 
a $300,000,000 sales volume. By 
1951, it had doubled this volume. 
Sales rose to $940,950,000 in 1954, 
and then spurted 12% in 1955 to a 
total of $1,055,266,000—a birthday 
present for Brig. Gen. David Sar- 
noff, board chairman, who ‘this 
year is celebrating his 65th birth- 
day and his 50th year with the 
company. 


® On the profit side, RCA has not 
done as well, reflecting the con- 
tinuing need for reinvestment in 


American Metal Market 


DAILY .. 


. carries more edvertising 


executive. 

John W. Shaw Advertising, Chicago— 
Farina, Aunt Jemima, Quaker brands of 
white corn meal, grit and Aunt Jemi 


athly ¢ 


other daily, weekly or mor 


than any 


corn bread mix—P. L. O. Smith, 
account supervisor, Ed Renno, account 
executive on corn meal, William an, 


18 Cliff St., New York City 38 


A Merry Christmas 


A Happy New Year 
To All 


from 


THE HERALD-NEWS 


/of PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 


New York General Advertising Office, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17 


Bill Hay 


Jim Todd 
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(Jif), James Hill (Secret), Kenneth Flem- 
ee om 4 eee 2: J aa Ma 
Pt a a ae, ee oy. | see a: a | Ty 
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Product assignments in the department 
are as follows: 

Susan Bowse (lipsticks, Futurama, nail 
enamel, manicuring implements, nail 
products, gift sets) 

Charles Delong (Satin-Set, Silken-Net, 
Aquamarine shampoo, Top Brass, dan- 

4,211,067 druff remover shampoo) 

118,669 | Robert Goldman (Clean & Clear, black- 
: head remedy, Fashion Plate, Hi & Dri 
deodorant stick) 

Tom Quinlan (Silicare hand and body lo- 
tion, Baby Silicare, Sun Bath) 

Mildred Wedekind (Moondrops, Waking 
Beauty, Build-Up, White Sable, Second 
Nature, Skin Normalizer, new face 


New York—RCA 
Gehnrich, 


research and development. In, Organizational realignments are RADIO & “VICTROLA” Gehnrich Associgfes, 
1950, RCA netted $46,250,000 on | the traditional pattern in the fast-, DIVISION Communications ihe.—Charies 
sales of $586,393,450; in 1954,|moving broadcasting industry, and MARRETING yunocnae. | Steount executiv 
when sales were considerably|NBC has had its share of them) 2#™¢s M. Toney, vp and general manager | 
higher, after-tax profit was $40,- during the past two years. The|~ * pearance => vonpaaad eee ae paeaace 
525,Q00; and in 1955, the net was major change was the departure|R. E. Conley, manager, advertising and Newspapers 
$47,525,000. RCA reinvested $23,-\of Sylvester L. (Pat) Weaver as| ‘ales promotion 
472,000 in the business in 1955. |NBC board chairman last Septem- 
RCA’s product list runs into the|ber. Mr. Weaver became head of | RCA VICTOR RECORD 
thousands, covering four main/NBC television in 1949 and suc-| a 
categories: consumer products, de- i i ef 
resi electronic aaiiahe. com- a ee. jcawsense W. Renee, VS ans: guneral | 


Magazines ...... Ms 

Farm Publications .. 

Rasi Publicati 

Netwerk Television *1,890,583 
| Network Radio 

| Outdoor 

Total Measured .... 7,964,961 
Total Unmeasured 12,035,039 


14,031,170 


cember, 1953. | manager | 

mercial electronic products and | 
electronic components. Defense | 
business accounts for 21.7% of to-| 
tal RCA volume. | 
‘More than 80% of RCA’s cur-| 

rent business comes from products 
and services which did not exist 
10 years ago. Frank M. Folsom,}| 
RCA president, predicts that in 
10 years a comparable percentage | 
of ithe company’s business will 
come from products and services 
not commercially available today. 


= RCA operates through 15 divi- 
sions and subsidiaries, including 
an international division that 
oversees 15 associated RCA com- 
panies—six in Europe, five in 
Latin America and one each in 
Canada, Australia, India and Ja- 
pan. 

In addition, the company holds 
between 10,000 and 12,000 patents 
in electronics. Its patent pool in 
television is so broad that no other 
company can make a receiver to- 
day without paying a royalty to| 
RCA. A federal anti-trust suit} 
charging RCA with monopolizing 
this business is still pending. Gen. 
Sarnoff revealed in 1953 that RCA 
had an annual income of $3,500,- 
000 from patent licensing. 

By any standards, RCA is a pro- 
digious operation. It makes about 
15% of the total industry output 
of television and radio sets. It 
makes 28% of the industry output 


of receiving tubes. It is one of the 
‘largest manufacturers of phono 
graphs and phonograph records. 


® Through RCA Service Co., it 
maintains a nationwide network 
of service branches. RCA Insti- 
tutes Inc. is one of the leading 
electronics training schools in thc 
country. RCA Communications 
Inc. handled some 7,300,000 over- 
seas radiograms in 1955. 

Through its operation of the 
National Broadcasting Co., RCA 
has the double role of entertainer 
and advertising medium. The tel- 
evision and radio operations of 
NBC grossed $246,173,000 in 1955 
“compared with $200,423,000 in 
1954), accounting for 23.3% of to- 
tal RCA volume. NBC owns and 
operates five radio stations and 
six tv outlets. There are 188 sta- 
tions affiliated with the NBC ra- 
dio network and 207 affiliated 
with the tv network. 

RCA brand positions are strong. 
There are more RCA tv receivers 
sold than any other make. Its 
share of market is estimated at 
about 25% to 30%. 


@ The company has pioneered in 
color television. In 1953, RCA’s 
compatible color system won the 
approval of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission for commer- 
cial use. RCA says it has invested 
$70,000,000 to date in color tv. 

To spur development of color 
tv, RCA has been conducting an 
extensive campaign to get~ con- 
sumers to convert to color receiv- 
ers—a campaign Which has not 
aroused much enthusiasm in com- 
petitors’ ranks. RCA announced 
that it will produce 200,000 color 
receivers in 1956 and to whet set 
owners’ appetites, NBC has been! 
telecasting an increasingly larger | 
proportion of programs in color. 


WNBQ, Chicago, was first in the 
country to be converted into an all- | 
color station for live programs. | 
WRCA-TV, the network's flag-| 
ship station in New York, is now | 
colorcasting 65% of its live sched- 


ule. 


Prior to Mr. Weaver’s tenure, H. L. Letts, vp and operations 
NBC was a fairly conservative op-| 


eration. He was responsible for 
many innovations—such as_ the 
“spectacular” and the “magazine 
plan” shows—and he consistently 
emphasized the creative and cul- 
tural contributions television could 
make to national life. 

Robert W. Sarnoff, who became 
president of NBC in December, 
1955, is now the chief executive 
officer of NBC’s broadcasting op- 
erations. He is the son of Gen. 
Sarnoff. 


= The radio and tv operations oi 
NBC today account for about 35% 
of network time sales in the 
broadcasting industry. NBC, in 
company with the other networks, 
was investigated in 1956 by com- 
mittees of the U. S. Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

In testimony given last June, 
Mr. Sarnoff revealed that the 
NBC television network made a 
total net profit of only $2,315,009 
for the nine years of operation 
from 1947 through 1955. He re- 
ported that the network made a 
profit of $6,317,000 in 1955 after 
sustaining losses of $1,332,000, $1,- 
799,000 and $2,997,000 in 1948, 
1949 and 1950, respectively. 

RCA and NBC have just become 
defendants in an anti-trust suit 
filed by the Department of Justice, 
which charges that NBC forced 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. to 
swap stations in 1955. Westing- 
house traded its Philadelphia tv 
station to NBC in return for a 
radio and tv station in Cleveland 
and $3,000,000. The government 
alleges that NBC threatened to 
cancel network affiliations of other 
Westinghouse stations if the deal 
was not made. (This exchange of 
stations was made after approval 
by the Federal Communications 


Commission. ) 


# RCA has not made any major 
advertising agency changes since 
February, 1954, when it ended 
its relationship with J. Walter 
Thompson Co. and split its ac- 
count among three agencies: Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, Grey Advertis- 
ing Agency ani Al Paul Lefton 
Co. 

(Through its 20% ownership of 
the newly-formed Whirlpool-See- 
ger Corp., RCA has a stake in an- 
other important national adver- 
tiser. RCA transferred its gas 
range [RCA Estate Appliance] 
and air conditioning businesses to 
the new corporation, which has 
the exclusive right to use the RCA 
trademark on certain products, in 
association with the whirlpool 
trademark. ) 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Robert A. Seidel, exec vp, consumer 
products 

W. Walter Watts, exec vp, electronic com- 
ponents 

Charlies M. Odorizzi, exec vp, sales and 
services 

Meade Brunet, vp and managing director, 
international division 

Robert W. Sarnoff, president, 
Broadcasting Co. 


Advertising 

M. F. Bennett, vp, merchandising 

R. H. Coffin, vp, advertising and sales 
promotion 

W. Jackson, manager, advertising and 
sales promotion administration 

P. W. Grover, administrator, radio & tele- 

vision broadcast 


National 


J. 


TELEVISION DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
C. P. Baxter, vp and general manager 
J. P. Bannon, general sales manager 
Advertising 
J. M. Williams, manager, advertising and 
sales promotion 


G. R. Marek, vp of record albums de- 
partment 
Advertising 
W. I. Alexander, advertising manager 
J. Y. Burgess, manager, single records 
advertising 


TUBE DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Douglas Y. Smith, vp and general man- 
ager 

L. F. Holleran, general marketing man- 
ager 

Advertising 

Harold S. Stamm, manager of advertising 
and sales promotion 

G. G. Griffin, manager of product adver- 
tising and sales promotion 

F. X. Banko, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, industrial market 

J. J. Phillips, administrator of shows and 
exhibits 

R. A. Huff, manager of advertising and 

sales pr tion, entertai t market 

A. J. Jago, administrator of advertising, 
budgetary and cost controls 

E. B. May, administrator of advertising 
and sales promotion, parts, components 
and equipment 


COMPONENTS DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
W. T. Warrender, general manager 
L. J. Battaglia, manager of marketing de- 
partment 
W. L. Hopkins, manager of sales admin- 
istration ; 
W. J. Seaton, manager of battery market- 
ing 1 
Advertising 
James H. Owens, manager of advertising 
and market research 
C. R. Ochs, administrator of advertising 
and sales promotion 


SEMI-CONDUCTOR DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Dr. H. M. Glover, general manager 
Tom Hays, sales manager 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
David C. Adams, exec vp of corporate 
relations 
J. M. Clifford, exec vp of administration 
Charles R. Denny, exec vp of operations 
Robert E. Kintner, exec vp (effective, 
Jan. 1, 1957) 
Thomas A. McAvity, exec vp for television 
network programs and sales 
Joseph V. Heffernan, staff vp 
Matthew J. Culligan, vp for radio net- 
work 
Jerry A. Danzig, vp for radio network 
rograms 
William K. McDaniel, vp for radio net- 
work sales 
William R. Goodheart Jr., vp of televi- 
sion network sales 
Michael H. Dann, vp of television program 
sales 
Walter D. Scott, vp and television sales 
director 
Edward H. Hitz, vp of television sales, 
central division 
Emanuel Sacks, vp of television network 
programs 
Robert F. Lewine, vp of television net- 
work program department 
John K. West, vp of Pacific division 
Alan W. Livingston, vp of television net- 
work programs, Pacific division 
Mort Werner, vp of national programs 
Advertising 
Richard A. R. Pinkham, vp of advertising 
Public Relations 
E. C. Anderson, exec vp of RCA public 
relations 
Orrin E. Dunlap Jr., vp of press relations 
and institutional advertising 
Sidney M. Robards, manager of RCA de- 
partment of informatign 
Kenneth W. Bilby, vp of NBC public re- 
lations 
Sydney H. Eiges, vp of NBC press and 
publicity 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York—RCA 
sponsored radio and television programs. 
television receiver division, radio and 
“Victrola” division, merchandising, inter- 
national and institutional—G.T.C. Fry, ac- 
count supervisor; Kevin Kennedy, Robert 
Barker, Beverly Smith and Grayson La- 
throp, account executives. 

Grey Advertising Agency—records and 
National Broadcasting Co.—L. B. Block, 
David Strousse and Edgar Peck, account 
executives. 

Al Paul Lefton Co., Philadelphia—de- 
fense electronics, tube division, commer- 
cial electronics, RCA Institutes, RCA Serv- 
ice Co., RCA Victor Distributing Corp., 
Chicago, international (technical prod- 
ucts)\—H. S. Louchheim, account super- 
visor; J. J. Wilson, John Jensen, Robert J. 
Misch, G. William Wolfston, Alexander R. 
Ross, Herschel Brown, account executives. 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, New York 
—financial advertising—Howard C. Allen, 


account supervisor; I. J. Rosen, account 
executive. 


Estimated Total 

| Expenditure 23,500,000 
| *These figures are from P.1.B. reports. 
| R.C.A. reports that it spent over $3,000,000 
|in network TY 1954 and more than 
| $5,000,000 In 1955. 


| 

| Revion Inc., New York. The 78th 
largest national advertiser, with 
total expenditures in 1955 of about 
$7,500,000, of which $4,461,053 was 
in measured media. In 1954, total 
expenditures were about $5,000,- 
000, of which $2,406,852 was in 
measured media. The company’s 


be about $13,000,000. Its heaviest 
expenditures are in network tele- 
vision, where, for a time, “The 
$64,000 Question” and “The $64,- 
000 Challenge” were running one- 
two in summer ratings. 

The rapid growth of Revlon is 
reflected in its sales and earnings 
statements. For the year 1955, 
Revion sales were $51,646,000, up 
from $33,604,000 in 1954 and $19,- 
147,000 in 1950. Earnings showed 
proportionate growth: from $1,- 
417,000 in 1950 to $3,655,000 in 
1955. Significantly, Revlon sales 
for the first eight months of 1956 
were more than for the year 1955. 
In the first half, sales were $40,- 
800,000, and earnings were $3,800,- 
000 (or more than the entire 1955 


mated at $$86.000,000. 

During the year, Revlon 
launched a group of new products: 
Futurama, Silicare, Baby Silicare, 
Medicated Baby Silicare, Clean & 
Clear, Children’s Satin-Set, and 
Sun Bath (a new lotion). 


® The company also signed a stip- 
ulation with the Federal Trade 
Commission agreeing not to dis- 
criminate between stores on pro- 
| motion allowances during the year. 
| The advertising and marketing 
|organizations have changed con- 
|siderably during the past years, 
as might be expected in an organ- 
ization expanding rapidly. George 
| Abrams, vp in charge of advertis- 
| ing, came in mid-1955 from Block 
| Drug Co., as did William Mandel, 
|Revlon’s ad manager. Robert Bra- 
| garnick, vp in charge of merchan- 
| dising, joined the company in July 
| of 1956, after having been a senior 
vp of Biow Co. 

The company’s brand position is 
fabulous. It is No. 1 in lipstick 
(40% of the market); No. 1 in hair 
|spray (36%); No. 1 in nail prod- 
jucts (25%); and No. 1 in makeup 
products (35% ). 


= There was a major change in 
the company’s advertising agency 
setup at the first of the year, 
when Norman, Craig & Kummel 
was dropped and replaced by 
BBDO. 

The organization of the sales, 
merchandising and advertising de- 
partment is as follows: 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


Martin Revson, exec vp 

Adam Lynn, vp in charge of sales 

Joseph Salganick, field sales manager 

Harry Doyle, department store sales man- 
ager 

Joseph Cassidy, drug sales manager 

Joseph Salaganick, specialty sales man- 
ager (food and syndicate stores, etc.) 

Robert Bragarnick, merchandising vp 
(packaging, display, market coordination 
and product service) 

Advertising 

George Abrams, advertising vp 

E. W. Mandel, advertising manager 

| William Dahl 
promotion 

Corinne Cooper, sales promotion manager 

Baxter Finley, media manager 

George Feld, tv coordinator 

Bea Castle, fashion promotion 


—" 


a8 » 


1956 spending for advertising will¥ 


earnings). Sales for 1956 are esti-| 


cream, Intimate, Fire and Ice, Spray 
Mist, Sea Isle cologne, Men’s toiletries, 
Aquamarine talc, soaps, bath products) 

Robert Watkins (Love Pat, Eye Fresh, eye 
makeup, rouge, Aquamarine lotion and 
deodorants, Touch & Glow makeup and 
face powder) 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York—Lipstick and Futurama, nail ena- 
mel, Satin-Set, Touch & Glow liquid 
makeup and face powder, gift sets, eye 
makeup, rouge, hand care and manicure 
aids, eye drops—John Leonard and Nelson 
Gross, group heads; Dean Proctor, Murray 
Burkland, Martin Fleisler, Sanford Busch- 
baum, account executives; Claire Hanlon 
and Lee Brower, assistant account execu- 
ives. 

Cc. J. LaRoche & Co., New York—Treat- 
ment products, Second Nature, Love-Pat, 
Clean & Clear (regular and medicated), 
Fragrance (except Spray Mist), Fashion 
Plate, Skin Normalizer, New Face Cream 
(replacing Waking Beauty)—Philip Cle- 
land, account supervisor; Jerome Roscoe 
| and D. M. Marshman, account executives. 

Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, New York 
—Silicare (hand and body) lotion, Baby 
Silicare lotion and powder, Sun Bath, 
Blackhead remedy—Ed d F. Johnst ° 
| account supervisor; Homer P. Metzger, ac- 
| count executive. 
| Emil Mogul Co., New York—Silken-Net, 
| Aquamarine shampoo, deodorants, lotion, 
bath powder, talc, Spray Mist, soap, Dan- 
druff Remover shampoo, Hi & Dri deodo- 
rant stick, Top Brass—Richard Lockman, 
account supervisor. 

Noyes & Sproul, New York—ethical ad- 
| vertising for Silicare and Baby Silicare— 
Douglas Brewer, account supervisor. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


| Newspapers 
el tsp. 


| Farm Publications .... 
| Network Television 
Total Measured 
Total Unmeasured 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure 


Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, 
Va. (executive offices), and Louis- 
|ville, Ky. (sales and advertising 
| headquarters). The nation’s 78th 
| largest advertiser, with total ex- 
| paneeaase in 1955 estimated at 
| $7,500,000, of which $3,511,272 
| was in measured media. The pre- 
|vious year’s expenditures for ad- 
vertising were reported by the 
company to have totalled $6,769,- 
386, of which $2,970,494 was in 
measured media. Current year ex- 
penditures are expected to set a 
new high record, in the neighbor- 
hood of $500,000 above last year. 

The company, which started 
producing primary aluminum in 
1940, has had a phenomenal rise. 
Last year it produced 27% of all 
U.S. primary production, and had 
sales of $384,888,000, compared 
with 1954 sales of $306,779,000, and 
1950 sales of $166,926,000. Net after 
taxes, which was $12,600,000 in 
1950, jumped to $20,281,000 in 
1954, and leaped forward again— 
to $34,307,000—in 1955. Current 
year sales and earnings seem head- 
ed for record highs this year, with 
1956 first six months showing sales 
of $212,561,482 and net of $25,014,- 
577. Building and construction are 
the largest users of aluminum, next 
in order being transportation, ap- 
pliances and utensils, electrical and 
communications, machinery and 
equipment, containers and packag- 
ing, and chemical and metallurgi- 
cal uses. 


® Reynolds made no major mar- 
keting changes or product innova- 
tions during the year, but has con- 
Stantly stepped up its drive to 
widen the home market for alu- 
minum foil and to broaden the use 
of foil in packaging. Reynolds is 
reputed to account for about 80% 
of all household aluminum foil 
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sold to consumers, and also to be 
the leader in providing aluminum 
for packaging, although in both 
areas Alcoa (still the largest alu- 
minum producer by a wide mar- 
gin) and Kaiser are now making 
intensive new efforts. 

The company made no major 
changes in advertising approach or 
agency lineup during the year. 
Aside from promotion of Reynolds 


' Wrap, foil for packaging and Do- 


It-Yourself aluminum, it continued 
to devote major efforts to broad- 
ening the market for aluminum in 
industry, and through promotion 
of its customers’ aluminum prod- 


_ ucts. It continues to promote the 


use of aluminum foil for advertis- 
ing in magazines and periodicals, 
with occasional startling results, 
but foil seems to be too expensive 
and too difficult to print and han- 
dle to ever achieve wide use in 
this way. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
(All Located in Lewisville) 
Sales 


David P. Reynolds, vp charge sales 

W. T. Ingram, general sales manager 

C. F. Manning, vp, executive sales 

J. M. Stuart, general manager, industrial 
market sales 

Paul Murphy, general manager, packag- 
ing market sales 

C. M. Mapes, general manager, consumer 
market sales 

W. G. Reynolds, vp & general manager, 
building products & industrial parts di- 
visions 

J. C. Neely, general manager, building 
products sales 

A. H. Williams Jr., general sales manager, 
window sales 

J. E. Blomquist, general manager, indus- 
trial parts sales 

Public Relations 
Keen Johnson, vp charge public relations 
Advertising 
David F. Beard, general director of adver- 


tising 
J. C. Bjorkholm, director, consumer and 


markets advertising 
A. C. Kintner, director, building products 

advertising 
M. C. Tobias, manager, industrial parts 

advertising 
J. C. Boyle, director radio-ty advertising 
Advertising Agencies 

Buchanan & Co., New York—Institu- 
tional, consumer markets, packaging mar- 
kets, building products, radio and all tv 
talent—-William Dasheff, account execu- 
tive. 

Clinton E. Frank Inc., Chicago—Indus- 
trial markets and industrial parts divi- 
sion, tv time and production of all com- 
mercials—M. Wayde Grinstead, account 
supervisor; Ken Karcher, John Sicks, 
William Maloney, account executives. 

Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising Agency, 


port adv Kaufherr, ac- 
count executive. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 

1954 1985 

Newspapers $ 43,807 ‘86.840 

Magazines ‘710,708 888,471 

Farm Publications 73,160 80,352 

Business Papers 420,000 650,000 


Total Measured 2,970,494 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. The nation’s 
13th largest advertiser in 1955, 
with total expenditures estimated 
at $27,000,000, of which $19,647,129 
was in measured media. The pre- 
vious year’s expenditures for ad- 
vertising were believed to be about 
the same total, with $19,566,795 in 
measured media. Indications are 
that the 1956 budget may be 
running somewhat below the 1955- 
54 levels. 

The company’s sales for the first 
half of 1956 hit $455,803,000 for a 
gain of 10.2%. The net for that pe- 
riod was $29,517,000 for a gain of 
17.8% over the same period last 
year. Gross sales in 1955 totalled 
$866,426,000, against $819,274,000 
the preceding year. The net for 
1955 was $53,268,000 and in 1954, 
$44,827,000. 

R. J. Reynolds was sufficiently 
pleased with public reaction to 
Winston that it decided to use the 
rest of its home city name as a 
brand name for its new menthol- 
ated cigaret. Salem cigarets were 
introduced in May of this year. 
Late in 1955 the company began 


shifting its tv money around, pull- 
ing out of the NBC “News Cara- 
van,” which Camel had sponsored 
since its inception several years 
ago. 


= Despite filters, kings and re- 
packaged regulars, Camel—-still in 
the traditional size—kept undis- 
puted first place with 77.0 billions 
of unit sales in 1955. However, the 
brand was off 7.2% from 1954, ac- 
cording to Business Week’s com- 
pilations: 

Winston was a comer in the fil- 
ters sweepstakes from the outset, 
with 19.5 billion sales in 1955, its 
first full year. Together, Camel, 
Winston and Cavalier (which 
plunged in 1955) gave Reynolds 
25.8% of the market. This was sec- 
ond best to American Tobacco’s 
32.9%. 

Reynolds continues to be the 
only multi-brand cigaret maker 
with a single advertising agency. 
Advertising for all the company’s 
products—Prince Albert and 
Brown’s Mule tobaccos as well as 
cigarets—is placed through Wil- 
liam Esty Co. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Advertising 
W. T. Smither, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
William Esty Co.—Camel, Cavalier, Win- 
ston cigarets, Prince Albert tobacco, 
Brown’s Mule chewing tobacco—james 
J. Houlahan, account supervisor; Adlai S. 
Hardin, Thomas D. Luckenbill, Grant M. 
Thompson and Samuel H. Northcross, ac- 
count executives. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


1955 
Newspapers ................$3,100,383 $3,793,402 
Magazines ................... - 2,439,924 2,677,615 
Farm Publications . 426,610 413,495 
Network Television 11,828,928 12,230,666 
Network Radio ........ 1,770,940 531,951 
Tetal measured ...19,566,705 18,647,129 
at 


Safeway Stores, San Francisco— 
The nation’s 22nd largest advertis- 
er with total expenditures in 1955 
in excess if $22,500,000, of which 
$3,528,242 was in measured media. 
The previous year’s ad expendi- 
tures were over $19,500,000, ac- 
cording to Safeway, of which 
$2,294,989 was in measured media. 

Gross sales for 1955 were $1,- 
932,243,202 and net profits were 
$13,621,803. This compares with 
1954 sales of $1,813,515,636 and a 
net of $13,983,771. 

Safeway is involved in both re- 
tail and brand promotion. Within 
each of these two areas, responsi- 
bilities are decentralized. As of 
June, 1956, the company operated 
1,835 retail stores in the U. S. and 
154 in Canada. The stores are 
grouped in zones, of which there 
are 22 in the U. S. and six in Can- 
ada. As a consequence, a great deal 
of Safeway’s advertising is at the 
local level. 


® The chain is in the process of 
combining its 40 or more individ- 
ual canned fruit, vegetable and 
juice labels under three brand 
names. The three brands are Town 
House, for fancy and top quality 
items; Highway, for extra-stand- 
ard; and Gardenside, for standard 
products. 

This consolidation confirms a 
program outlined by Milton L. Sel- 
by, shortly after presi- 
dent of Safeway about a year ago, 
in which he proposed merging the 
company’s many brands in order to 
improve their recognition and ac- 
ceptance by consumers. 

This year Safeway is re-apprais- 
ing its brand promotion schedules 
and plans “to put more emphasis 
on instore selling and considerably 
less on the various mass media,” 
according to W. S. Mitchell, sup- 
ply operations vp. “In many in- 
stances this will result in reduc- 
tions in promotional budgets. 
However, some budgets remain 
unchanged from last year and a 
few have been increased,” he said. 


= There are currently 11 agencies 
handling product advertising for 
Safeway and its 23 subsidiaries. 


A 12th, Foote, Cone & Belding, re- 
signed its Safeway brands on 
June 30. 

Though there have been no other 
recent agency changes, Safeway’s 
brand consolidation and shifting 
promotion emphasis may presage 
a re-organization of agency rela- 
tionships. 


Advertising 
R. Griffith, vp, in charge of advertis- 
ing, personnel and research 
Robert B. Lewis, manager of the adver- | 
tising and research division 
Kenneth Maxwell, manager of the central | 
department 


c. 
w. 
A. 


soaps and bleaches; W. H, Fischer, dress- 
ings, peanut butter, ofl, syrup, vinegar, 
margarine, shortening; E. A. Congdon, 
jams and jellies; A. D. Morton, beverages; 
Byron H Shideler, spices and extracts; 
F. C. Dice, canned foods; A. V. Scollard, 
eggs; R. B. Bush, milk; L. A. Johnson, 
butter; John C. Pfeffer, ice cream; B. G. 
Wilcox, cheese; Smith Norton, bakery 
products; R. C. Sackett, flour and mixes; 
W. J. Grover Jr., cookies and crackers; 
Robert Smith, gelatin desserts; H. H. Mer- 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, San 


Francisco; 
Francisco; Ruthrauff & Ryan, San Fran- 
cisco; uM. E. Harlan Advertising, San 


San Francisco; Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
San Francisco; Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 
Dieterich & 


1955 
Magazines .................-..$1,697,044 $2,027,453 
Farm Publications .. 7,125 8,580 
Network Eadie ........ 92,624 96,961 
CS CT) ee ~- 498,196 1,395,248 
Total Measured .... 2,294,989 3,528,242 


CR  cliicsnctbaitins 17,205,011 18,971,758 

Estimated Total 

Expenditure .......... 19,500,000 22,500,000 

*Safeway's advertising, of course, is 
mostly “ it is le- 


cally placed~geinsipally in newspapers 
supplemented by radie and tv. Break- 
downs between media are not regularly 
recorded on a companywide basis. 


Schenley Industries Inc., New 
York. The nation’s 16th largest 
advertiser, with total expenditures 
in 1955 estimated at $25,396,030, 
of which $11,896,030 was in meas- 
ured media. The previous year’s 
expenditures for advertising are 
estimated to have totalled $25,- 
731,469, of which $12,881,469 was 
in measured media. 

The company, which is rated 
No. 2 among the major distillers 
of spirituous liquors, also has 
chemical subsidiaries in Schenley 
Laboratories and Norex Labora- 
tories. It reported sales for fiscal 
1956 (ending Aug. 31) of $404,- 
161,000 compared with $411,732,- 
000 in fiscal 1955; $409,930,000 in 
fiscal 1954; and $504,223,000 in 
fiscal 1950. Net after taxes in fis- 
cal 1956 was $8,439,000 compared 
with $6,117,000 in fiscal 1955, and 
$3,809,000 in fiscal 1954. 

Lewis S. Rosenstiel, board 
chairman, told stockholders in his 
latest annual report that the com- 
pany has been following an ultra- 
conservative policy on _ setting 
aside reserves to finance future 
advertising, promotion and mar- 
keting of bonded whisky. In the 
previous two fiscal years the com- 
pany had set aside $1,430,000 and 
$1,391,000, respectively. In fiscal 
1956, the set aside was $416,000. 


® Schenley, during fiscal 1956, in- 
vested $8,907,507 to obtain con- 
trolling interest in Seager Evans 
& Co. Ltd., British distiller and 
wine merchant owning distilleries 
in Scotland and London. The pre- 
ceding year Schenley purchased 
87.9% of the outstanding stock in 
Park & Tilford Distillers Corp. 
Beginning April 1, 1957, Schen- 
ley will receive increased. alloca- 
tions of Dewar’s White Label and 
Ancestor Scotch whiskies from 


Distillers Co., Ltd. of England. 
Park & Tilford Distillers Corp., 
now a Schenley subsidiary, re- 
ported net sales for the first nine 
jmonths of 1956 of $14,700,112, 
compared with $27,019,053 for the 
like period of 1955. Its net loss 
this year was reported to be $2,- 
178,612 compared with a net loss 
of $123,654 in the first nine 

months last year. 


| 

| 

| The reason for the increased 
\loss is that P&T lost most of its 
‘import brands early in 1956, not- 
jably Vat 69 Scotch whisky, to 
| National Distillers Products Corp.; 
'Booth’s House of Lords gin to Hi- 
ram Walker, and Martel cognacs 
to Browne Vintners Co. 

This year, P&T increased its 
advertising expenditures some 
25% to about $5,000,000 from $3,- 
850,00 in 1955. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Lewis S. Rosentiel, board chairman 
Sidney E. Frank, president 
Ralph T. Heymsfeld, exec vp 

Advertising 


:|S. D. Hesse, vp and director of advertis- 


ing, Schenley Industries 
Frank H. Pamentel, media manager 


SCHENLEY BRANDS NAME 
DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Ed Swann, advertising director 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York—Schenley Reserve, Sir John Schen- 
ley, Schenley Golden Age gin, Schenley 


"| O.F.C. (Canadian), Old Schenley, Schen- 


ley 8 year old, Schenley 12 year old—R. 
Buechner account executive. 


L. W. HARPER—ANCIENT AGE 
DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sidney Stricker Jr., advertising director 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Kleppner Co., New York—I. W. Harper 
—J. Collins, account executive. 
Doyle Dane Bernbach Inc., New York— 
Ancient Age—Sam Frankel and J. Lane 
account executives. 


CASCADE—OLD STAGG 
DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Stanley Schottland, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Doyle Dane Bernbach Inc., New York— 
Old Stagg—aAl Lieberman, account execu- 
tive. 
McCann-Erickson, New York—Cascade 
—K. Griffiths, account executive. 


MELROSE DIVISION 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
K. H. Seidel, advertising director 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Doyle Dane Bernbach Inc., New York— 
James E. Pepper—Al Lieberman, account 
executive. 

McCann-Erickson, New York—Echo 
Spring, Old Charter, Golden Wedding— 
Ed Weinlandt and K. Griffiths, account 
executives. 

L. H. Hartman Inc., New York—Cream 
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of Kentucky—Arthur Modell, account ex- 
ecutive. 

Peck Advertising Agency, New York— 
Melrose name brands—-Bert Reavis, ac‘ 
count executive. 


SCHENLEY IMPORT CO. 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Bernard Goldberg, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
L. H. Hartman Inc., New York—Mac- 
Naughton’s and Dub t and Dub t 
Blonde—William O'Leary, account execu- 

tive. 


Peck Advertising Agency, New York— _ 


Ron Carioca and Marie Brizard cordials— 
J. Schuman, account executive. 

Kleppner Co., New York--Cook's cham- 
pagne, Cherry Heering cordials, Bertolli 
Chianti and Vinrosa, Cariton House of 
Cream sherry, Oxford Club giri, Del Prado 
sherry, Huntington port, and Dewar's 
White Label scotch--Leon Balsam, ac- 
count executive. 


BRANDY DISTILLERS CoO. . 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sanford Rose, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Norman, Craig & Kummei, New York 
—Samovar vodka, J. Bavet brandy, Du- 
Bouchett cordials and brandie$, L.'Chayim 
and Coronet brandies—G. Bigsinger, ac- 
count executive. 


DANT DISTILLERS CO. 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Robert Franklin, advertising director 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Kleppner Co., New York—J. W. Dant, 
B.P.R., Ultra DeLuxr, Pebbleford, Olde 
Bourbon, Greenbrier; Three Feathers and 
Monticello—Spencer Weil, accpunt execu- 
tive. 

Peck Advertising Agency, New York— 
Old Quaker, Sam Thompson and McCor- 
mick’s—Bert Reavis, account executive. 

McCann-Erickson, New Yotk—Belmont 
and Three Feathers—K. Griffiths, account 
executive. 

Norman, Pg & Kummel, New York 
—Gibson , account executive. 


BLATZ BREWING CO. 
(Milwaukee) — 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
T. Rosenak, advertising director 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Chicago—Blatz and 
Tempo beers. 


PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS 
CORP. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Edwin Parets, vp and direttor of ad- 


Touchy readers get ideas thot Adver- 
tisers or Agencies have invoded their 
filed, you 


rights. When o claim is 
need our 


“INSURANCE 
devised especially to toke jthe sting 
out of these coses. It's Tl ig 

oy ond it 


the 10,600,000 people living in 


Radio — Boston, 
Fort Wayne, WOWO; Chicage, 
Television 


Son Francisco, KPIX 


All other W8C s' 


NEXT MONTH 


— Boston, WBZ-TV; Pittsburgh, 


OINS 


WBC 


me 
WIND’s listening area join .. . 


the 20,000,000 living in 5 other WBC listening areas .. . 
to give time buyers the biggest music, 
news and service value in radio history ! 


wo 


W8Z+WBZA; Pittsburgh, KOKA, Cleveland, KYW; 
WIND; Portiond, KEA 


KDKA-TV; Cievelond, KYW-TV; 


WIND represented by A M Radio Soles 
KPIX represented by The Kotz Agency, inc 
tations represented 


by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc 
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MARKETING PERSONNEL 
N. Sanders, distribution vp ee 
a aa ae 
Brand Managers a 
F. J. Ostrofe, coffee and tea; A. J. Rymes, ‘ 
ae 
Po | + 
‘ ae | ; : 
: ryman, candy; H. C. Bell, frozen poultry ; 
: <a 
: Cummings, processed meats. : 
; | Francisco; J. Walter Thompson Co., San ‘ 
| Francisco and Chicago; McCann-Erickson, p73 
geles J. J Ww ener & Asaos ates ny 
- | po ee - 
| f Brown, San Francisco. | ‘ 
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vertising and marketing 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Emil Mogul Co., New Yourk—Park & 
Tilford reserve, Old Bond, Old Monastery 
brandy, Peychaud cordial. 

Peck Advertising Co.. New York—Mr. 
Park and Mr. Tilford. 

Burton Browne Advertising, New York 

Yar vodka. 


CVA CORP. 
(San Francisce) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
F. L. Bradway, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Foote, Cone & Beldi San Fr 
—Roma wines—C. Cooney, account ex- 
ecutive. 


4 


dot 


became director of market plans. 
Louis S, Berger, became director 
of media and market research. 
Richard Steenberg, was appointed 
advertising manager 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
John Toigo, vp in charge of marketing and 
advertising 
Robert F. Branch, director of market plans 
Louis S. Berger, director of media and 
market research 
Herbert E. Palaith, director of merchan- 
dising 
Advertising 
Richard Steenberg. advertising manager 
Francis L. Smawley, assistant advertising 


J.J. Weiner & A San Fr 
—La Boheme and Cresta Bianca wines— 
N. Baker, account executive. 


SCHENLEY INTERNATIONAL 
CORP. 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
George W. Sutton, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
McCann-Erickson, New York—all 
brands—M. Scrivener, account executive. 


SCHENLEY LABORATORIES 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
A. F. Gormley, sales and advertising di- 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
J. Walter Th Chi John Mor- 
rissey, account supervisor. 


EXPENDITURES 
1955 


ADVERTISING 


706,432 | 


1,076,005 


2,272,776 

3,395,598 

7,450,811 
Total Unmeasured 4,109,189 
Total Estimated 


Shell Oil Co., New York. The 
47th largest advertiser in the U. S.., 
Shell spent an estimated $12,500,- 
000 in advertising during 1955, of 
which $6,358,981 was spent in 
measured media. In 1954, Shell put 
out $5,173,133 


tures that year of $10,273,000. 

The advance in the measured 
media total came from a heavy in- 
crease in the use of newspapers 
and magazines last year. The 1954 
budget for newspapers was $1,- 
752,079. Last year it jumped to 
$2,407,907. Magazines got $696,565 
in 1954 and $1,180,519 in 1955. 

According to Shell, its introduc- 
tion of TCP in 1953 “revolution- 
ized newspaper gasoline advertis- 
ing” to the extent that in 1954 oth- 
er oil companies had to fight back 


| spending as much as 200%. 


in those media,’ 
with total estimated ad expendi-_| 


and bumped their newspaper | 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


cial line product manager 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 William Doscher, market research man- 


1955 
$2,407,907 
1,180,519 
170,000 
118,690 
2,481,865 
6,358,981 
6,191,019 


ager 
Niel Salemi, sales promotion manager 
D. E. Cluck, sales manager 
Cc. P. Amerman, istant sales, 


- 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Young & Rubicam, Chicago—all con- 
sumer products—Charles Fleischmann, ac- 
count supervisor; h hold product 
William Nagler, account executive; au- 
tomotive products, Richard Treat, account 
executive. 

The B Co., Chi 
division, Plumite division—Joe Caro, ac- 
count supervisor; George Weisenbach, ac- 
count executive. 

Gotham-Vladimir Advertising, Chicago 
—export—Richard Hobbs, account execu- 
tive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 . 


Total Unmeasured 5,100,000 
Estimated Total 

Expenditure 10,273,133 
* 


| Simoniz Co., Chicago. The na- 
| tion’s 99th largest advertiser, with 
| total expenditures in 19559 estimat- 
|ed by AA at $4,000,000, of which 
| $2,852,299 was in measured me- 
| dia. Expenditures in 1954 are esti- 
| mated at $3,900,000, of which $2,- | 
| 456,970 was in measured media. 

| The company estimates that to- « 633,649 
| tal advertising and sales promotion | Suwa Dteviston — 
| expenditures will be about $4,500,-| 7° cece aay 

| 000 this year, with some $3,500,000 | cudiek Gon — 
/going into measured media and Expenditure 

$1,000,000 for point of sale, direct 

/mail, co-op appropriations andj} 

| consumer premiums. The company 


12,550,000 


jal 
relat 


h 


1,147,701 


4,000,000 


Socony Mobil Oil Co., New York. 


® Shell sales in 1955 amounted to | will probably increase its appropri- | The 59th ranking national adver- 
$1,484,069,000 and the net was ation to about $5,500,000 in 1957—| tiser with total expenditures in 
$125,532,000. In 1954, the figures | about $4,000,000 in measured me-! 1955 estimated at about $10,500,- 


| dia and $1,500,000 in unmeasured. | 000, of which $5,060,721 was in 


rector Expenditure 11,560,000 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
L. W. Frolich & Co., New York—phar- 
maceuticals—J. Farran, account executive. 


NOREX LABORATORIES 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
J. Daffner, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Grey Advertising Agency, New York— 
Amitone—Ben Laitin, account executive. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
igs4 
Newspapers $ 6,157,600 
Magazines 
Outdoor 
Total Measured 
Total 
Unmeasured 
Park & Tilferd 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure 


12,881,469 


9,000,000 
3,850,000 


25,731,469 
® 


Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Mil- 
waukee. The nation’s 54th largest 
_ advertiser with estimated total ex- 
penditures in 1955 of $11,560,000 
of which $7,450,811 was in meas- 
ured media. The total in 1954 was 
about $10,812,000, of which $7,- 
322,266 was in measured media. 
The account is believed to have 
billed about $9,000,000 through its 
agency in 1955. 

Schlitz is a privately held com- 


pany with the Uihlein family, de- 
scendants of the founder, owning 
the entire outstanding capital 
stock. No report of sales is issued 
by Schlitz, but the company is be- 
lieved to have had sales in 1955 in 
excess of $200,000,000. It sold 5,- 
780,000 bbls. of beer that year and 
slightly less, 5,406,000, in 1955. 

Production and sales will un- 
doubtedly be higher this year. 
In September, Schlitz announced 
plans to build a brewery in Tampa, 
Fla. Schlitz also purchased Muehle- 
bach Brewing Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. (rated at 550,000 bbls. capac- 
ity.) 


® Schlitz was the biggest domestic 
producer of beer in 1955. It took 
back the leading position from 
Anheuser-Busch after a two-year 
hiatus. 

In a period marked by many per- 
sonnel and agency changes among 
the nation’s brewers, Schlitz has 
had its share. A few days before | 
Christmas, 1955, Schlitz dropped | 
Lennen & Newell and handed its) 
account to the now-defunct Biow 
agency. A few weeks later, Edwin 
B. Self, Schlitz’ director of adver- 
tising resigned. No connection be- 


tween the two, said Schlitz. 


® Before the account ever came in-| 
to the house, Milton Biow resigned | 
it, throwing confusion into an al-| 
ready muddled situation. 

Only a few days later, Schlitz | 
announced that its account had 
landed at J. Walter Thompson, | 
Chicago, and there it remains. | 

Toigo, exec vp of Biow and three | 
other ex-Biow vp’s moved into 
Schlitz as a marketing task force! 
in March. Mr. Toigo became mar- | 
keting director; shortly thereafter, | 
he was named a vp and charged) 
with all marketing and advertising 
responsibilities. Robert F. Branch 


Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
The nation’s 65th largest advertis- 
er in 1955 with total estimated 
expenditures of $8,619,080, of 
which $7,609,979 was in measured 
media. This compares with a bud- 
get of $6,905,942 in 1954, of which 
$6,022,531 was in measured media. 
Advertising expenditures this year 
are said to be running at about the 
$10,000,000 level; most of this 
money is going into measured me- 
dia, except for the point-of-sale 
allocation, which is modest. 

Sales have been mounting 
steadily in recent years for this 
constantly expanding company. 
The curve zoomed from $97,724,- 
000 in 1950 to $228,793,000 in 1954 
and $246,684,000 in 1955. Net after 
taxes was $7,195,000 in 1950; $18,- 
820,000 in 1954 and $21,336,000 in 
1955. Sales for the first 9 months 
of 1956 are up 11% over the same 
period in 1955. 

Color made the big news at Scott 
this year. The company introduced 
four colors of Scot Tissue toilet 
tissue, four colors of Soft-Weve 
toilet tissue and pink and yellow 
Scot Towels for home use. 


® In its share of the market, Scott 
ranks highest in paper towels 
which get a 60% share in the east- 
ern market, with probably the 
same levels 


sent a combined share of less than 
50% of the toilet tissue market. Pa- 
per napkins get 12% to 20% in es- 
tablished eastern and midwestern 
markets, while facial tissues have 
around 30% of the market. Cut Rite 
wax paper is by far the largest 
selling product in its field. 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 

J. George Breitling, national industrial 
sales manager 

Paul Brown, national retail sales manager 

Gordon Hughes, director of distribution 
research 

Advertising 

Marshall Clark, director of advertising 

J. C. Hirst III, media director 

R. B. Dingfelder, advertising services man- 
ager 

A. Q. Johnston, industrial product group 
manager 

N. W. Markus, 
manager 

J. B. McCabe Jr., 
manager 


international marketing 


retail product group 


| D. J. Scott, creative director 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 

J. Walter Thompson Co., New York— 
retail products—-Garrit Lydecker, account 
supervisor; James DeWolfe, Reid Roller, 
Fred Thompson, Dean VanNest, Willis 
White and Tom Wood, account executives. 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh 
ndustrial products-—-Vincent Drayne, ac- 
count supervisor. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
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Magazines ..... 
Newspapers 
Business Pub! 
Network Televisi 
Network Radice 
Outdoor 

Total Measured . 

Total Unmeasured 

Estimated Total 

Expenditure 


- 6,905,942 8,619,080 


elsewhere. Scott's! 
three toilet tissues—Scot Tissue, | 
Soft-Weve and Waldorf—repre-| 


were $1,312,060,000 in sales and 


pany’s sales were somewhat less 
than $1 billion ($911,484,000) and 
the net that year was $90,121,000. 
From tle standpoint of 1955 sales, 
Shell is the sixth largest oil com- 
pany in the U.S. (The other five 
are also included among the 100 
leading advertisers). 

| Shell, which was organized in 
|1912 out of the holdings of the 
| Royal Dutch Shell Co., is now un- 
‘der all-American management, al- 
|though Royal Dutch still holds a 
| substantial financial interest in the 
company. Shell is the nation’s 
largest seller of commercial avia- 
tion gasoline and distributes its 
numerous products in 36 states— 
all except those in the strip from 
North Dakota and Montana down 
to Texas. 

In the past year Shell has intro- 
duced one new product on the East 
Coast, Super Shell gasoline. Inter- 
nally, it regards as important 
organizational changes the estab- 
lishment of “two key jobs” in ad- 
vertising: A manager of the adver- 
tising division and a manager of 
the sales promotion division. Both 
of these come under the manager 
of sales promotion and advertising. 
The second big change was the ap- 
puintment of three general sales 
managers as vps of marketing di- 
visions for the East Coast, the Mid- 
west and the West Coast territor- 
ies. 


® The company’s product adver- 
tising is handled by the J. Walter 


tions advertising has been with 
Kenyon & Eckhardt since Jan. 1, 
1955. 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
J. G. Jordan, marketing vp 
J. L. Wadlow, marketing vp, East Coast 
divisions 
P. C. Thomas, marketing vp, Midwest di- 
visions 
Selwyn Eddy, marketing vp, West Coast 
divisions 
Advertising & “Merchandising 
D. C. Marschner, mana<er of sales promo- 
tion and advertising 
E. C. McCaig, manage’ of the advertising 
division 


promotion division 
Public Reiations — 
Harold L. Curtis, vp nod director 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP., 
NEW YORK 
Steck, marketing vp 
Selden, assistant t) the marketing vp 
Sales 
Huldrum Jr., general sales manager 


L. Vv. 
J. M. 
G. W. 


W. E. Keegan, sales manager 

F. W. Hatch, agricultural sales manager 
Advertising 

M. H. Keel, advertising manager 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

| J. Walter Thompson Co.—Product ad- 
| vertising for Super Shell and Shell Pre- 
| mium gasoline, Shell X-100 motor oil 
Premium, Golden Shell motor oil, Shell 
Industrial lubricants, fuel oils, chemical 
| products, etc.—-William F. Wright, account 
supervisor. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt—public relations 
advertising—Anderson F. Hewitt, account 
supervisor. 


$124,127,000 net. In 1950, the com-| 


Simoniz is a privately owned 
company and no figures on sales 
or earnings are released. However, 000,000, of which $5,924,716 was in 
the company reported to AA that/ measured media. In 1956, the 
| its total sales have increased 450% | company will spend about as much 
|since 1950. Current annual sales | 5, advertising as last year. 
are estimated by AA at well over The company had sales last year 
| $20,000,000 annually, with all indi- amounting to $1,839,349,000, which 
cations that 1956 sales will reach a yielded a net of $207,434,000. 
| new record high. These figures represent an ad- 
| vance over 1954, when $1,703,575,- 
= The company, formed in 1912,/ 000 was realized from sales and the 
is one of the leaders in the auto-|net was $183,806,000. Even in 
motive polish field. Its newest|/ 1950, Socony enjoyed sales of 
product, Vista, an automobile | more than $1 billion: the total was 
cleaner-wax introduced last May, | $!,367,112,000 for a net of $128,- 
is now the leader in the field, ac- | 217,000. 
cording to Simoniz. Other automo-| On the basis of its 1955 saies 
tive products are Simoniz paste,| showing, Socony Mobil is the third 
Simoniz Liquid Kleener and Body largest oil company in the coun- 


measured media. In 1954, Socony 
spent an estimated total of $11,- 


Thompson Co., and its public rela- | 


D. C. Stevenson, ma: ager of the sales | 


Sheen. 

The company originally a manu- 
facturer of automotive products, 
only broadened into the household 
products field in the early 1940’s 
with fRe introduction of Simoniz 
Floor Wax. Since that time, it has 
developed HiLite furniture polish, 
| Simoniz paste furniture polish and 


| Simoniz paste floor wax, and has | 


acquired Ivano Inc., maker of Iva- 
jlon Sponges and Plumite Drain 
| Cleaner. Sales of household prod- 
ucts have grown to the point 
where they account by far for the 
major share of Simoniz volume. 

| Its first step was to redesign the 
sponge package in an effort to ex- 
|pand the marketing of the prod- 
| wete. Early this year, Simoniz also 
entered the commercial and indus- 
| trial floor wax and cleaner field. 

| In July, Simoniz moved all its 
/consumer products from Tatham- 
| Laird and Sullivan, Stauffer, Col- 
| well & Bayles to Young & Rubicam 
|in order to “consolidate all adver- 
tising on consumer products in one 
| agency.” : 

| The Buchen Co. continues to 
jhandle its commercial products 
division and has added the Plumite 
| division. 


# In its own marketing depart- 
ment, Simoniz early this year pro- 
|/moted several executives and set 
up a product manager system. 
When Jack Doran resigned in Feb- 


and sales promotion, the post was 
not filled. Charles V. Lipps was 
advanced from director of sales to 
vp in charge of marketing. 

There have been no significant 
changes in marketing techniques 
and methods of merchandising. Ac- 
cording to Simoniz, the company 
“only wants business, and as long 
as business is good, there is no 
need for change.” 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Charles V. Lipps, marketing vp 
Paul Greenfield, assistant to the market- 


ing vp 
Sales 
Charles Fahler, household line product 


manager 
Robert Joselyn, automotive and commer- 


ruary as director of advertising | 


|try. The other two are also in- 
| cluded in the 100 leading advertis- 
| ers. 


le Socony Mobil sells Mobilgas, 
| Mobiloil and many other oils and 
gasolines in 43 states. In the other 
| five (Alabama, Kentucky, Florida, 
| Georgia and Mississippi) it sells its 
products through a non-affiliated 
company, Standard Oil of Ken- 
tucky. 

The company changed its name 
from Socony Vacuum Oil Co. in 
July, 1955. Last May, the company 
announced a new high-octane Mo- 
bilgas R gasoline. The product is 
designed to “give top performance 
in many cars that previously re- 
quired premium-price fuel.” 

Another move this year, though 
in another direction, was the demo- 
tion of the Flying Red Horse, long 
a symbol for the company’s prod- 
uct line. The horse now plays a 
subsidiary role to the word “Mo- 
bil.” A third action was Socony 
Mobil’s move to end gasoline price 
wars in Rhode Island by placing 
its regular and premium grade 
gasolines on a fair trade basis. 
Earlier it established fair trade in 
New Jersey. 

In July, Socony announced spon- 
sorship of “Sheriff of Cochise,” a 
/new adult western series on tele- 
vision. In the fall of 1955 it pur- 
chased a series of 26, half-hour 
dramas which it titled “Mobil 
Theater” for showing in about 60 
markets. The company has long 
avoided the use of network televi- 
sion because the pattern of existing 
tv stations does not match its dis- 
tribution. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


Herbert Willetts, marketing vp 
V. A. Bellman, domestic marketing man- 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Compton Advertising—All products— 
Ralph Hotchkiss, account supervisor; 
John Owen, Joel McPherson and James 
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ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
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954 1955 

Newspapers ................ $2,389,393 $2,562,350 
Magazines .................... 1,555,626 1,025,549 
Farm Publications . 255,709 252,644 
Ruci Publicati 300,000 300,000 
Network Radio ........ 363,289 66,750 
TTC a 1,060,699 853,428 

Total Measured ... 5,924,716 5,060,721 

Total Unmeasured 5,000,000 5,500,000 

Estimated Total 

Expenditure ........ 10,924,716 10,560,721 

7 


Sperry Rand Corp., New York. 
The 80th largest national adver- 
tiser spent $7,274,735 in measured 
media during 1955, some 60% 
more than the company’s 1954 ex- 
penditure of $4,585,405. These fig- 
ures are based on aggregate totals 
for the Sperry Corp. and Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., which consolidated 
July 1, 1955, to form Sperry Rand 
Corp. Total advertising expendi- 
tures for 1955, estimated by AA 
at $11,924,735, were exceeded in 
1956 by about 20%. 

Despite production curtailment 
at several of Sperry’s plants be- 
cause of strikes, combined sales 
figures for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1956, of $710,696,087 
were slightly higher than in the 
previous period, when they hit 
$699,294,713. Unhampered by any 
serious labor trouble, company 
sales for the first six months end- 
ed Sept. 30, 1956, were $390,096,- 
051, or 23% greater than for the 
same period of 1955. 

Accounting for the increase in 
current sales were higher billings 
on government research and de- 
velopment contracts. Net profit 
for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1956, was $46,348,878, com- 
pared with $44,580,821 in the pre- 
vious year. Combined figures show 
a net profit in 1952 of $26,023,000 
for the two companies. 


® Sales by major product groups 
in the year ended March 31, 1956, 
were as follows: Instrumentation 
and controls, 36%; business ma- 
chines, equipment and _ supplies, 
33%; hydraulic devices, 10%; farm 
equipment, 10%; and other prod- 
ucts and services, 11%. Commer- 
cial products sold to domestic cus- 
tomers represented 45% of sales; 
shipments under U.S. government 
defense contracts accounted for 
38%; and foreign sales, mainly of- 
fice equipment, made up the re- 
maining 17%. 

The Remington Rand division, 
New York, is the principal con- 
sumer division of the company 
and manufactures’ typewriters, 
business machine supplies, sys- 
tems equipment and _= supplies, 
adding, accounting and calculating 
machines, tabulating machines, 
electronic computers, library and 
museum equipment, photographic 
records equipment and electric 
shavers. The division nearly dou- 
bled its sales volume during the 
period from 1950 to 1955: The 
jump was from $135,947,882 to 
$258,388,526. 

Sales in 1955 were up 13.7% 
over 1954. Remington is the leader 
in sales, with No. 1 market posi- 
tion, for photographic records 
equipment, systems equipment 
and supplies, and ranks as one of 
the top two makers of electronic 
computing equipment with its 
Univac. Remington’s electric shav- 
er, according to a 1955 Starch re- 
port, has more units in use than 
any other brand. Typewriter sales 
find Sperry Rand neck and neck 
with Royal Typewriter for the No. 
1 market spot. 


s Early in 1955, the company or- 
ganized the Univac division of 
Remington to market its electronic 
computer line, placing tabulating 
equipment under the same roof. 

Sperry’s other principal con- 


sumer division is the New Hol- 
land Machine Co., New Holland, 
Pa., manufacturer of farm equip- 
ment. Like other companies in the 
farm machinery industry, it had 
lower earnings during the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1956, than 


in the previous year. 

Sperry Rand’s other principal 
divisions are: Sperry Gyroscope 
|Co., Great Neck, N.Y. (Operational 
‘and sales control lodged with 
Sperry Gyroscope for Wright Ma- 
chinery Co., Durham, N.C. and the 
Wheeler Insulated Wire Co., Wa- 
terbury, Conn.)—electronic equip- 
ment, gyroscopic devices, gun fire 
and navigation equipment, re- 
search, development and produc- 
tion of military systems; Wheeler 
Wire—tv components, sound-pow- 
ered telephones, cable harness 
assemblies, coil assemblies, coil 
windings, magnetic wire, radar 
and radio components; Wright 
Machinery—automatic packaging, 
Renter cg and labelling machinery, 
motors and precision components 
‘for other Sperry plants. 


s Ford Instrument Co., Long Is- 
land City, New York—military 
equipment and systems. Vickers 
Inc., Detroit (operational and sales 
control lodged with Vickers for 
Tulsa Winch division, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Vickers Electric division, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Waterbury Tool di- 
vision, Waterbury, Conn.) hydrau- 
lic equipment and control mechan- 
isms, winches, transmissions, am- 
plifiers, photo-electric cells, selen- 
ium power stacks, core reactors, 
motors, generators. 

The only recent agency change 
was in the Remington division. 
Paris & Peart, New York, took 
over all print media advertising 
for business machines and sys- 
tems Aug. 1. Leeford Advertising 
Agency, which previously handled 
that part of the account, closed 
shop July 31. As of Jan. 1 Paris & 
Peart will handle all print for the 
electric shaver division of Rem- 
ington previously handled by 
Young & Rubicam. Y&R will con- 
tinue to handle all radio and tv 
advertising for Remington, except 
for typewriters, which is placed 
by Compton Advertising. 


REMINGTON RAND DIVISION 
(NEW YORK) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Marcell N. Rand, exec vp, South Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

W. C. Norris, vp and general manager 
Univac, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. C. Landseidel, vp and general manager, 
electric shaver, Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. J. McGuire, vp and general manager 
international division, New York 

Sales 

H. V. Widdoes, vp for sales, Univac and 
systems-photo needs, New York 

H. L. Maley, vp and general sales man- 
ager for systems and photo-records, 
New York 

G. K. Campbell, general sales manager 
for Univac, New York 

H. A. Hicks, vp for sales of machines, 
supplies and dealer sales, New York 

A. C. Barioni, general sales manager for 
electric shavers, Bridgeport, Conn. 

R. D. Brown, assistant general sales man- 
ager for systems and photo records 

R. O. Elliott, assistant general sales man- 
ager for machines and supplies, New 
York 

S. P. Bland, general sales manager for 
dealer sales, New York 

Advertising 

S. H. Ensinger, vp in charge of advertis- 
ing, public relations and sales promo- 
tion and publicity, New York 

Sterling J. Hiles, manager of advertising 
and sales promotion operations, New 
York 

A. C. Hancock, manager of publicity and 
publications, New York 

Arch Nadler, account manager for ad- 
vertising and sales promotion of systems 
and photo records, New York 

William P. Most, account manager for ad- 
vertising and sales promotion 
machines, supplies and dealer sales, New 
York 

E. xX. Kempner, account manager for ad- 
veltising and sales promotion of Univac, 
New York 

Robert W. Clarke Jr., advertising man- 
ager for electric shavers, Bridgeport 

George W. Spahn, advertising manager 
for international division, New York 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Paris & Peart, New York—print media 
advertising on all Remington products in- 
cluding typewriters, business machine 
supplies, systems equipment and supplies 
(Kardex, Linedex, Index Visible, Chain- 
dex, Speedac, Inter-locking tube reference 
equipment, Kolect-A-Matic accounting 
systems, Sched-U-Graph); insulated rec- 
ord protection equipment, vertical filing 
equipment, loose leaf equipment, steel 
lockers, storage shelving, adding, account- 
ing and calculating machines both manual 
and electric, tabulating machines, Univac 
electronic computers, library and museum 
equipment, photographic records equip- 


ment, including copying papers, and elec- 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


tric shavers—Kenneth Lee and George 1955 
Gibson, account executives Newspapers ............$ 41,800 $ 168,673 
Young & Rubicam, New York—all tv| Magazines .................. 1,264,267 1,821,423 
advertising for Remington products ex-| Farm Publications 332,957 306,521 
cept typewriters—Edward Bond, t | Busi Publicati 794,941 895,133 
supervisor; Oliver McKee, account ex-| Network Television 2,151,440 4,082,985 
ecutive for shavers, and Raymond Jones, Total Measured .... 4,585,405 7,274,735 
account executive for busi hi Total Unmeasured 3,227,905 4,649,999 
Compton Advertising, New York—tv Total Estimated 
advertising for Remington typewriters— Expenditure ...... 7,813,310 11,924,734 
Jack Rees, account supervisor; George he 


Renner, account executive. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO. 
(Great Neck, New York) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Charles M. Green, president 
Carl G. Holschuh, exec vp and general 
manager 
Sales 
George S. Starke, vp for sales 
N. L. Winter, vp and general sales man- 


ager 
Advertising 
Carlyle Jones, director of advertising and 
public information 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Reach, Yates & Mattoon, New York— 
precision instruments, electronic, marine 
and aeronautical—Francis Risley, account 
executive. 

Edward W. Robotham Co., Hartford 
Conn., for Wheeler Insulated Wire Co.— 
magnet wire, coils, transformers and 
communications equipment, amplifier 
chassis—William Robotham, account ex- 
ecutive. 


FORD INSTRUMENT CO. 
(Leng Island City, New York) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
R. F. Jahn, president and general mana- 

ger 

Sales 
A. L. Coulson, sales vp 
Advertising 

S. H. McAloney, director of advertising 

and public relations 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 

G. M. Basford Co., New York—naval 
gunfire control, aircraft navigational 
equipment, missile guidance systems, pre- 
cision components—Mike Turner, ac- 
count supervisor; Daniel Charney, ac- 
count executive. 


VICKERS INC. 
(Detroit) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Kenneth R. Herman, president and gen- 
eral manager 


J. F. Forster, vp and assistant general 


manager 
Sales 

F. T. Harrington, sales vp 

Advertising 


Edward Doucet, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Witte & Burden, Detroit—hydraulic 
equipment, control mechanisms and speed 


transmissions—Paul Witte, account ex- 
ecutive. 
Batz-Hodgson-Neu h Advertising 


Agency, St. Louis for Vickers Electric 
division of Vickers Inc.—selenium recti- 
fiers, magnetic amplifiers, magnetic parti- 
cle clutches photo-electric cells, electrical 
products DC arc welders—Charles Hodg- 
son, account executive. 

G. F. Sweet & Co., Hartford, Conn., 
for Waterbury Tool division—hydraulic 
pumps, motors and transmissions—B. E. 
Burrell, account executive. 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 
(New Holland, Pa.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
George C. Delp, president and general 

manager 


Sales 

Ralph Shinabarger, general sales manager 
H. Joseph Hull Jr., advertising and public 

relations manager 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 

J. Walter Thompson, New York—farm 
machinery—Ken W. Hinks, account ex- 
ecutive. 


Standard Brands Inc., New York. 
The 50th leading national adver- 
tiser in 1955 spent an estimated 
$12,000,000 in advertising, of 
which $8,828,094 was in measured 
media. This was a scant gain over 
the previous year when total ex- 
penditures were estimated at $11,- 
900,000 of which $8,824,789 was 
spent in measured media. 

Sales last year amounted to 
$400,666,000 with a net of $10,- 
563,000. This showing was not 
quite as good as 1954 when sales 
were $415,855,000 with a net of 
$10,575,000. And while sales are 
up substantially from 1950’s $301,- 
432,000, the net that year was a 
respectable $10,172,000. 

In March this year, Clinton 
Foods Inc., Clinton, Ia., corn pro- 
cessor, announced plans to sell 
most of its assets to Standard 
Brands for about $59,500,000. 
Clinton and its American Par- 
tition division had sales of $52,- 
532,828 in 1955. The net was $3,- 
472,604. 


® Standard Brands has seven ad- 
vertising agencies: J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Ted Bates & Co., 
Bisberne Advertising Co., Wild- 
rich & Miller, Compton Adver- 
tising, Raymond Spector Co. and 
L. H. Hartman Co. Bates was 
named in the fall of 1955 to handle 
dog foods, which previously had 
been with Dan B. Miner Co. Bates 
already had Blue Bonnet mar- 
garine and other products. In Feb- 
ruary, 1956, the company named 
Thompson to handle Tender Leaf 
tea in a switch from Compton. 
J W T already had Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and other products. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


A. R. Fleischmann, general sales manager 
Advertising 
J. G. Upton, product manager, Hunt Club, 
Pet Foods and Fileischmanns Yeast 
Ed Barrett, product manager, Blue Bon- 
net margarine, Royal desserts and Royal 
nuts 
Carl W. Plehaty Jr., product manager, 
Chase & Sanborn coffee 
J. Robert Bryant, product manager, Ten- 
der Leaf tea 
Lucien Perona, advertising manager, 
Fleischmann Distillery Corp. 
Charles Murphy, sales promotion manager, 
Fleischmann division 
Fuller D. Baird, sales promotion manager, 
Special Products division 
Industrial Relations 
Charles Gildea, director 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
J. Walter Thompson Co.—Fleischmann's 
Foil yeast, Active Dry yeast (consumer 
advertising), Fleischmann’s yeast, Dia- 
malt, Fleischmann’s frozen eggs and bak- 
ing powder, margarine shortening, Ten- 
der Leaf tea, Royal nuts—Samuel B. 
Dobbs, account supervisor. 
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Ted Bates & Co.—Blue Bonnet marga- 
rine, Hunt Club dog foods, Royal pud- 
dings and desserts, Fleischmann gin and 
whiskies—Clifford N. Parsells, senior 
group head; Allen M. Whitiock, account 
supervisor. 

Bisberne Advertising Co., Chicago— 
Ethical advertising—Marcus Bernstein, ac- 
count executive. 

Wildrick & Miller Inc.—Diastafor de- 
partment, Fleischmann's Irradiated Yeast 
for animals—-S. Donald Wildrick, account 
supervisor. 

Compton Advertising—Chase & Sanborn 
coffee and instant coffee, Fleischmann di- 
vision institutional, grocery division in- 
stitutional—Olin Saunders, account super- 
visor; Fred Schuster and William Ziegler, 
account executives. 

Raymond Spector Co.—bulk pharmaceu- 
tical and malt department of special prod- 
ucts division—Bert Schwartz, account 
supervisor. 

L. H. Hartman Co.—Fleischmenn's 
Black & White. scotch, Churchill Ken- 
tucky bourbon. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 
Newspapers ................83,740,877 $2,884,460 
Magazines _..... -- 2,936,227 3,578,312 
Farm Publications . 176,301 ~ 184,206 
Busi Publicati 379,800 384,400 
Network Television 1,136,662 1,551,016 
Network Radic ..... ——— 53,964 
a 196,676 
Total Measured ... 8,824,789 8,828,004 
Total Unmeasured 3,100,000 3,206,000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ...... 11,900,000 12,000,000 


ca 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chi- 
cago. The nation’s 57th largest ad- 
vertiser and the sixth largest in- 
dustrial company in the country, 
with total expenditures of the con- 
solidated company in 1955 estimat- 
ed at more than $11,000,000, of 
which $4,652,282 was in measured 
media. In 1954, the company spent 
an estimated $11,350,000, of which 
$4,893,552 was in measured media. 
Characteristic of most oil mar- 
keters, Standard spends sizabie 
amounts in point of purchase mate- 
rials. Recently, Wesley I. Nunn, 
advertising manager, said that 
the parent company spends slightly 
less than $1,000,000 yearly in this 
medium. This, he said, is 10 times 
the 1946 figure. Some of their dis- 
play materials are distributed on a 
cooperative basis, the dealers’ part 
being included in this figure. 

Last year, Standard set a new 
high in total income of $1,813,954,- 


015. This compares with $1,677,- 


000,000 in 1954 and $1,318,000,000 
in 1950. Between 1950 when the 
company reported earnings of 
$123,580,000, and 1954 when the 
figure was $117,160,000,. carnings 
fluctuated considerably. Last year, 
the company reported a 34% gain 
in net earnings, to a record total 
of $157,117,828. 

Standard Oil was incorporated in 
1889 and, until the dissolution of 
the Standard Oil trust in 1911, it 


. CLIP THE CLIPPER® 


Like many other BIG NAME firms, you, too, 
¢an clip menth!y Clipper art for striking, origi- 
ne! layouts thet can be produced in a jiffy. 
Free sample. Yours te vse. Address... 


MULTI-AD SERVICES, INC 


Box 806M Peoria, illinois 


SPARTON. BROADCASTING.CO., Cadillac, Mich. 


TOP BILLING for Michigan's TOP TV buy! 


Nat'l Reps. 
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was solely a refining and market- 
ing company selling in 10 states. 
Since that time the company has, 
like other petroleum giants, spread 
itself physically until it now op- 
erates in 45 states either under the 
Standard label or that of one of its 
subsidiaries. The company also has 
moved into related areas such as 
petrochemicals, natural gas and 
TBA (tires, batteries and acces- 
sories). 


R. H. Castleton, reseller sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Gilham Advertising Agency, Salt Lake 
Cityproducts and services—M. C. Nel- 

son, account executive. 


PAN-AM SOUTHERN CORP. 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Frank R. Lutenbacher, general sales man- 

ager 
Advertising 
Hal R. Yockey, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


leans—products and services— 


Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, New Or- 


The company continued to be 
the leading gasoline marketer in 
the areas in which it operates, and 
nearly half of the gasoline it sold 
was Esso Extra or Golden Esso 
Extra—the premium grades. 

Its sales rose in fuel oil (80,000,- 
000 barrels in 1955), in oil burners 
(11,000 Gilbert & Barker units 
were installed), in liquified petro- 
leum gas, wax, chemical products 
(up 50%) and asphalt. 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
McCann-Erickson, Chicago—all products— 
Tom Menaugh, account executive. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
(Heuston) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Harry W. Ferguson, vp in charge of sales 
and refining 
Sales 
Frank A. Watts, general sales manager 
Roy M. Stephens, assistant general sales 
manager 
Choyce Allison, manager of retail sales 
J. W. Austin, manager of wholesale sales 
Advertising 


Carl S. Brown Co., New York—Dr. 
Caldwell’s Laxative, Fletcher’s Castoria 
and ZBT Baby powder—Carl S. Brown, 
account supervisor; Samuel E. Gill, ac- 
count executive. 

Compton Advertising, New York—Fiz- 
rin and Instantine tablets—C. James Flem- 
ing Jr., account supervisor; Arthur V. 
Mountrey and James G. Walker, account 
executives. 


JOHN PUHL PRODUCTS CO. 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Stanley H. Kord, president, in charge of 
marketing, sales and advertising. 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES = see an eae a 
rl j s incipal 1954 1955 * Ss ay, Esso in uc Ol- |G. A. Mabry, manager, advertising and Roche, Williams & Cleary, cago— 
oo oar p= gender stg . ee Newspapers ................ $1,469,876 $1,870,732| den Esso Extra gasoline, a new public relations Little Bo Peep ammonia, Little Boy Blue 
subsl saries a mar Pp Magazines .................... 1,100 1,100 motor fuel, marking the first time A. B. Penny, assistant manager, advertis- | bluing and Fleecy White laundry bleach 
ucts. American Oil Co. (Am0CO) | Farm Publications ....° 231,466 331,421 . ing and public relations —Edwin C. Olson, account supervisor. 
covers the Eastern Seaboard from | Business Publications 285,000 273,000|the company has marketed two) ADVERTISING AGENCY ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
Maine to Florida, Pan-Am South- | Network Television 740,819 476,723; premium grades of gas in addition |McCann-Erickson, Houston—all products ota aaamnate 
4 Network Radio ........ 1,258,81 684,979 ine | —J h B. Wilki " t tive. | Newspapers ................$2,822, 2,552,622 
ern Corp. covers the south-central ee... powaye Leiaea weds —n — —_ neue — ee re 1,652,225 1,982,704 
states, Standard Oil (Indiana)| ‘Total Measured .. 4,893,552 4,652,282 ~~ seg go ~ pump. wo Farm Publications . 215,161 135,869 
blankets the Midwest from the| Total Unmeasured 6,456,448 6,347,718 uring the year the company ex- Network Television 723,983 1,414,613 
Appalachians to the Rockies and| §=stimated Total perimented with split-run ads in| Sterling Drug Inc., New York.) Network Radio ........ 3,518,756 1,399,569 
: a Expenditure ........ 11,350,000 10,000,000 | Fortune Look The Saturday | The nation’s 30th largest advertis-| Tetal Measured .... 8,932,473 7,485,377 
the Utah Oil Refining Co. (Utoco), hae ones } . | : : : Total Unmeasured 8,096,000 8,067 527 
which markets in four northwest ra Evening Post and Time, with Enjay | er in 1955, with estimated expend- pe atimatea Total 
states. Standard is the fourth larg- Co., a petrochemical subsidiary, us- | itures of $17,000,000, of which $7,- Expenditure ......16,932,473 17,000,000 
‘est petroleum company in the| Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), ing the alternate parts of the split | 485,377 was in measured media. 
country (the other three. are in-| New York. The nation’s 42nd ad-| outside of the 18-state area in the The previous year’s ad spending J 
vertiser had estimated total do-|East and South in which Esso| was estimated at $16,932,473, of| gtudebaker-Packard Corp. 


cluded in the list of 100 national 
advertisers). 

The consolidated company pro- 
duces about 4% of the country’s 
oil, refines and markets about 6%, 
and its pipeline movement repre- 
sents about 16% of the national 
total. The problem of modernizing 
old outlets and building new ones 
is a continuing one but, in actual 
numbers, service stations have held 
pretty much constant since 1946. 
However, in that 10-year period, 
gasoline sales have gone up some 
75%. 

Standard is committed to a pro- 
gram of decentralization and 
streamlining designed to make the 
company, more efficient and 
smoother operating. One of its re- 
cent moves has been to reorganize 
nine subsidiary companies into 
four. Amoco Chemicals Corp. was 
formed from three other subsidi- 
aries, Indoil Chemical Co., Pan 
American Chemicals Corp., and 
Hidalgo Chemical Co. 


® Pan American Production Co. 
was absorbed into Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co., and American Pipe Line 
Co. disappeared into Service Pipe 
Line Co. Pan-Am Southern Corp. 
merged with The American Oil Co. 

The most important executive 
change in the company occurred in 
May, 1955. A. W. Peake, president, 
retired after 34 years with the 
company. Frank O. Prior, exec vp 
since 1951, was elected president. 

Early this year, Conger Reynolds 
retired as director of public rela- 
tions, a post he had held for 26 
years. Don Campbell, assistant di- 
rector, moved into Mr. Reynolds’ 
position. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Dwight F. Benton, sales vp 
A. C. Sailstad, general manager 
W. H. Miller, assistant general manager 

for advertising and promotion 
J. W. Ross, assistant general manager at 

large 

Public Relations 
Don Campbell, director 
John Canning, director of information 
_ services 
Advertising 
Wesley I. Nunn, advertising manager 
Claire Wolf, assistant advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

D'Arcy Advertising Co., Chicago—prod- 
uct and services—W. C. Edwards, account 
executive. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn Inc., 
—institutional--H. H. Haupt, account ex- 
ecutive. 


AMERICAN OIL CO. 
(New York) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
T. A. Aldridge, marketing vp 
Public Relations 
James Haskins, director 
Advertising 
George M. Glazier, advertising and sales 
promotion manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
The Joseph Katz Co.—products and 
services—John T. McHugh, account exec- 
utive 


UTAH OIL REFINING CO. 
(Salt Lake City) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

P. L. VanderJagt, sales vp 

Biaine M. Pack, general manager of mar- 
keting 

K. K. Crandall, manager of bulk sales 

J. Leon Anderson, consumer sales man- 


ager 


$14,000,000 in 1955, up from about 
$12,800,000 estimated in 1954. In 
1955 
amounted to $4,041,493; in 1954, 
Standard spent $3,798,105 in meas- 
ured media. 


in the world—is a vast complex 
directed by the parent company 
which is concerned with manage- 
ment only and does no marketing. 
Stretching downward and outward 
are wholly owned and partially 
owned companies that market a 
myriad of products in some or all 


well. 


Esso Standard Oil Co. is the most 
important Standard subsidiary. 
Next in line others are Carter Oil 
Co. (100% owned) and Humble Oil 
& Refining Co. (87% owned). 
Standard also owns half of the 
Ethyl Corp., a shipping company, 
an oil burner and pump company 
(Gilbert & Barker), research and 
export companies, three pipe line 
companies and has extensive hold- 
ings in Canada which include 70% 
ownership in Imperial Oil Ltd. 
Standard owns all or part of 36 
foreign companies, ranging from 
7% to 100% ownership. 

Consolidated company sales in 
1955 were $6,272,440,655, up from 
$5,661,381,759 in the preceding 
year. For the parent company net 
income was $518,074,000 in 1955, a 
substantial gain from $440,338,000 
in 1954. 

Because Esso is the major adver- 
tising spender of the U.S. market- 
ing companies, and accounts for 
some 75% of the total, it is treated 
separately as a national advertiser 
in the following recapitulation. 
Esso is spending at about a $13,- 


$1,700,000. 


® This is a reflection of their mar- 
keting areas as well: Humble sells 
only in Texas and New Mexico, 
Carter principally in Washington 
and the Rocky Mountain states, 
and Esso covers an 18-state area 
encompassing the Eastern Sea- 
board, and stretching inland to 
Arkansas and Louisiana. This year 
Jersey also acquired two Chicago 
oil companies, South Side Petro- 
leum Co. (Oklahoma Oil Co.) and 
Perfect Power Corp. It also bought 
Pate Oil Co., Milwaukee. 

In 1955, Esso’s sales were $1,734,- 
100,000, up 6.9% from $1,621,100,- 
000 in 1954 and up nearly $300,- 
000,000 from $1,424,300,000 of 1950. 
Earnings have not moved up at the 
same rate: in 1950, earnings were 
$56,900,000; they dipped to $31,- 
300,000 in 1954, and rose 33.2% to 
$41,700,000 in 1955. 

While 1955 sales were a record 
for Esso, and sales dollars increased 
7.5%, unit volume increased about 
20,000,000 barrels to 315,000,000 
| barrels, or 6.9% over the previous 
| year, and a new volume record. 


mestic advertising expenditures of 


its measured expenditures 


The huge oil company—biggest 


states and 17 foreign countries as 


In a domestic marketing sense, 


000,000 rate in 1956, Carter at less | 
than $500,000 and Humble around | 


operates. 


| spot television moved up to 16.9% 
or about $2,000,000. 


Esso Standard Oil Co. 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
J. A. Miller, general manager—marketing 


R. O. Goodykoontz, assistant general 
manager 
C. W. Bohmer Jr., northern regional sales 


manager 
H. R. Dowd, southern regional 
manager 


sales 


Advertising 
R. M. Gray, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager 
W. N. Farlie, assistant manager 
V. G. Carrier, assistant manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
(In Percentages) 


1955 

Newspapers 

(including supplements) 24.19% 23.74% 
IID scitecennnseesecicetrerescescves er 1.23 
Farm Publications .... 06 08 
n 4 P rr “1 1.38 1.49 
Network Radic ...................... d 2.24 
ET 10.65 

Total Measured 39.44 
Point of Sale ...... 11.08 
Spot Radic .......... 12.99 
Spet Television .................... by 14.41 
EN 4.52 4.37 
Merchandising Material ... 2.26 1.35 
Co-op Apprepriations ..... 39 37 
Road Maps- 

Touring Service .............. 1.4 11.86 
Other (telephone directories, 

motion pictures, consumer 

and reseller publications, 

and miscellaneous) 4.49 4.12 

Total Unmeasured ......... 62.71 60.56 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
(In Dollars) 
In dollars, it is estimated that ad ex- 
penditures would work out something like 
this, werking from a $9,000,000 base in 


| 1954. and a $9,450,000 in 1955. 


1954 1955 

Newspapers ................ $ 2,177,100 § 2,243,430 
Magazi 38,688 116,235 
Farm Publications ... 54,000 8,505 
Business Publications 124,000 140,805 
Network radio ......... 5,400 211,680 
BIS drtnestncisicccrtescense 957,600 1,006,425 

Total Measured: ... %,356,100 3,727,080 
Unmeasured 
Point of Sale ............ ~ 1,158,300 1,048,005 
Spet Radic ...... 1,227,555 
Spot Television 1,361,745 
Direct Mall 412,965 
Merchandising 

TECOTERE  ogccccees....... 127,575 
Co-op 

Appropriations ...... 36,000 34,965 
Road Maps- 

Tour Service ......... 1,038,600 1,120,770 
Other (see above) 104,100 389,340 

Total Unmeasured 5 44,000 5,731,920 

Estimated Total 

Expenditure ........ $ 9 000,000 9,450,000 


CARTER OIL CO. 
(Tulsa) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Cc. D. Hill, manager of marketing 
Sales 
J. R. Fleming, sales manager, Spckane 
division 
S. M. Whitehill, sales manager, Denver 
division 
Carl B. Yantis, sales manager, Billings 
division 
Advertising 


|which $8,932,473 was in meas- 


The principal differences in the| ured media. (In 1956, Sterling 
1956 expenditures of Esso Stand-| will probably spend about $19,- 
ard Oil fall in three media: news- | 000,000). 
papers have been stepped up to) 
26.3% of the budget, or around record high levels, with a gross of 
$3,159,600; magazines have been | $89,485,316 and a net of $8,570,646 
expanded with the split run and/ for the first six months. Sales have 
institutional campaigns to 4.7% of | moved steadily upward from $138,- 
| the budget, or about $568,800; and | 727,000 in 1950 to $164,264,000 in 


Sales this year are running at 


| 1954 and $166,931,000 in 1955. Net 
| after taxes was $13,482,000 in 1950, 


| $13,125,000 in 1954 and $15,684,000 | 


in 1955. 

Major marketing news was 
made at Sterling early this year 
when sales and distribution of the 
company’s leading products, for- 
|merly handled by three separate 
divisions, were unified under a 
single National Brands Division. A 
buyer now places an order for all 
of the company’s domestic propri- 
| etary items with a single salesman. 
|The step was taken after the uni- 


McCann-Erickson, New York—all prod-| fied method of distribution was 
ucts—G. L. Williams, account supervisor. | given a trial run in the West Coast 


market. 


s Several new products are in the 
testing stage. Fizrin, an instant 
seltzer, is already on sale in more 
than 20 markets and is expected 
to be offered nationally soon. An- 
other item offered on a limited 
scale is Pepsamar, an antacid. 
Sterling’s Bayer continues to 
monopolize first place in the as- 


|pirin market, with more than 50% 


of the business. Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia is a leader in the ant- 
acid-laxative competition. 

From the advertising point of 
view, the most significant division 
at Sterling is National Brands, 
which will spend about 15% more 
to promote its drug products this 
year than it did last. Next most 
significant is a subsidiary, John 
Puhl Products Co., maker of house- 
hold products. The various divi- 
sions and _ subsidiaries of this 
sprawling company are very active 
in foreign markets. 


NATIONAL BRANDS DIVISION 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
J. Negley Cooke Jr., vp in charge of mar- 
keting and sales promotion 
Sales 
A. J. Burns, sales vp 
Frank Corbet, divisional vp in charge of 
chain store sales 
R. E. Doolittle, divisional sales vp 
R. E. Gray, divisional sales vp 
H. D. Nitchie Jr., divisional sales vp 
R. L. Steenrod, divisional sales vp 
J. E. Wickes, divisional sales vp 
Advertising 
O. W. Ergenzinger, senior vp 
S. I. Clark, senior vp 
~ 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, New York— 
handles radio and tv for a long list of 
products, including Bayer aspirin, Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Magnesia, Dr. Lyon's tooth 
powder, Energine products, Haley’s M-O, 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil shampoo and Pep- 
samar—George G. Tormey, account su- 
pervisor; A. W. Spence and Daniel Gor- 
man, account executives. 
Thompson-Koch, New York—handles 
Midol, Molle shave cream, Campho-Piee- 
nique, Ironized yeast, Jayne's Vermifuge 
and Double Danderine, plus print on other 
major products—Robert P. McNell, ac- 


F. Van Iderstine, advertising manager, | 
Tulsa 


count supervisor; Theodore Palmer, ac- 
count executive. 


South Bend, Ind. The 45th largest 
U. S. advertiser, with total ex- 
penditures in 1955 of $13,275,000, of 
which $10,575,209 was in measured 
media. 

The previous year’s expenditure 
came to $8,250,000, of which $6,- 
748,754 was in measured media. 
Advertising expenditures in 1956 
should be more than $16,000,000. 
| with at least $12,500,000 in meas- 
‘ured media. 

The company has been broaden- 
ing its media pattern lately. In 1955 
it expanded greatly in magazines 
and television and re-entered net- 
work radio. In 1956 it added a 
heavy new schedule in outdoor. 

An indication of how the budget 
was split within the company is 
given in this product breakdown 
of major 1955 expenditures in mag- 
azines, newspapers and network 
|tv: Packard cars, $6,150,000; Stu- 
debaker cars, $4,750,000; Stude- 
baker trucks, $220,000; institution- 
al, $240,000. - 


s Studebaker-Packard, which has 
suffered heavily in the hard-sell 
automotive market of the last three 
years, incurred a net loss after tax- 
es of $29,700,000 in 1955, on sales 
of $480,000,000. In 1954, the year 
Studebaker and Packard merged, 
the company suffered a loss of 
about $40,000,000, on sales of 
around $420,000,000. 

Previous to this the then-sepa- 
rate companies, Studebaker and 
Packard, had been steadily declin- 
ing from the earlier postwar years 
when both had shown a profit. In 
1950, for example, Studebaker had 
sales of $477,000,000 and a net 
profit of $22,500,000; Packard 
earned over $5,000,000 on sales of 
$173,000,000. 

In 1956, Studebaker-Packard fell 
| even more drastically than the pre- 
| vious year, despite an all-out mer- 
chandising effort which sent ad- 
vertising expenditures to new 
highs. Sales in the first half of the 
year fell nearly 60%—to $181,000,- 
000—resulting in a loss of $35,000,- 
000 in the two quarters. 


® In 1955 the Packard division 
actually made a substantial sales 
gain, selling 52,000 Packard and 
Clipper passenger cars and slightly 
increasing its 0.7% share of mar- 
ket. Studebaker held its own, sell- 
ing 95,000 cars, though its share of 
market dropped from 1.7% to 1.3%. 

In 1956, however, Packard 
stopped production in June after 
turning out a mere 13,000 cars and 
Studebaker’s production, at the 
same stage, was down by 40%. The 
corporation’s other major line of 
products, Studebaker trucks, has 
done much better, but is down 
also in 1956, and will probably 
wind up with about 1% of total 
truck sales. 

Result of the 1955-56 sales de- 
cline was that the company—which 
had borrowed $70,000,000 at the 
time of the merger in 1954—was 
forced to find more financial help. 
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Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


It found it in August, 1956, in a 
non-merger compact with Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 


® Under terms of the agreement, 
the auto company obtained $35,- 


on other loans, and a new presi- 
dent. In exchange, Curtiss-Wright 
obtained a lease on two Studebak- 
er-Packard plants, acquired an S-P 
West Coast subsidiary, Aerophysics 
Development Corp., and was grant- 
ed an option to buy a large block 
of S-P stock. 

Also, Roy T. Hurley, president of 
Curtiss-Wright, took over advisory 


management of the auto maker. | 


A staff of Curtiss-Wright auditors 
and other personnel is now a part 
of the Studebaker-Packard opera- 
tion. 

Harold E. Churchill, head of the 
Studebaker division, was elected to 
succeed James Nance as corpora- 
tion president. He instituted a 
sweeping shakeup, which is still 
going on. 

First move was to abandon the 
Packard operation in Detroit, and 
establish a “merged” production 
and marketing facility in South 
Bend. This was carried out all 
down the line, and included the es- 
tablishment of 20 zone sales man- 
agers responsible for both Stude- 
baker and Packard. 

These and other cost reductions 
were reflected in earnings as early 
as this third quarter of 1956, the 
company says. In that quarter 
losses were $14,000,000, compared 
with $19,000,000 in the same quar- 
ter of ’55. 


s At the same time, a whole new 
marketing organization came in, 
headed by Carl Revelle, formerly 
western regional sales manager of 
the Studebaker division. In No- 
vember, 1956, James Orr, sales 
promotion manager, became mer- 
chandising manager in charge of 
advertising, sales promotion and 
training. In general, most of the 
new marketers were from the Stu- 
debaker side of the corporation. 
However, two former Packard zone 
managers—F. L. Armstrong and R. 
L. Stevens—were made assistants 
to Mr. Revelle. 


® Studebaker-Packard sales stra- 
tegy has undergone dramatic fluc- 
tuations in the last few years. Both 
divisions were originally specialty 
“craftsmanship” operations. Then 
when James Nance became Pack- 
ard president he “modernized” the 
line, bringing it more in conformity 
with the styling of the Big Three 
auto makers, and launching the 
lower-priced Clipper models. 

Later, as head of the merged 
company, he applied some of the 
same touches to Studebaker—and 
dropped the notion of special-ap- 
peal in favor of a model-for-model 
“full-line” assault on the Big 
Three. 


@ Under the current reorganiza- 
tion, there has been a return to 
“craftsmanship” and the “non- 
mass buyer” who wants something 
different. What shape this will take 
is not yet clear, but it is pointed 
out that the new Hawk line of 
Studebaker sports cars now repre- 
sents more than a quarter of Stu- 
debaker business. 

Mr. Churchill has made it clear 
he intends to concentrate on the 
Studebaker end, and has suggested 
that profit can be made on 1957 
sales of 100,000 Studebakers (a 
little above the 1955 level)—for 
about a 1.5% share of market. 

The Packard line is still a ques- 
tion mark, though it is apparently 
not being abandoned. Packard’s 
medium price Clippers are in pro- 
duction now, will be introduced 
publicly in January, 1957. 


@ On the ad agency side, there 
have been many changes too, cul- 
minating in another “merger.” At 
the time of the corporate merger, 
Packard and Clipper appointed 


Ruthrauff & Ryan to succeed Max- 
on Ine. Fifteen months later, 
D’Arcy succeeded R&R. 

For the Studebaker division, 
meanwhile, Benton & Bowles suc- 
ceeded Roche, Williams & Cleary 


000,000 in new cash, an extension |in June, 1955. Then, in October, 


1956, as part of the new reorgani- 
zation, D’Arcy resigned and B&B 
was made agency for all of Stude- 
baker-Packard. 

In an accompanying change, the 
agency was also assigned to do a 
lot of the creative work, including 
merchandising materials, which 
the advertising department had 
previously handled. 

As part of its 1957 sales cam- 
paign, the company launched what 
it called the heaviest advertising 
drive in its career in late 1956. 


STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP. 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Carl Revelle, general sales manager 
Sidney A. Skillman, assistant general sales 
manager 
Robert L. Stevens, executive assistant 
F. L. Armstrong, administrative assistant 
Theodore A. Zensinger, car distribution 
manager \ 
Clare L. Hitchcock, truck sales manager 
Allan E. Fitzpatrick, fleet sales manager, 
cars and trucks 
Advertising 


Aiei 


which allows service stations to of- 
fer five different blends through 
one pump. The attachment auto- 
matically regulates the combina- 
tion of blends. 

- Tests were so successful that Sun 
has started a program to convert 
all its facilities to the new system. 


® Over the past five years, Sun 
Oil has conducted a _ thorough 
house-cleaning program to spruce 
up shoddy stations. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan has handled 
Sun Oil since it left Ogilvy, Benson 
& Mather in 1953. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 
Frank R. Markley, vp in charge of mar- 
keting 
Willard W. Wright, general sales manager 
Marcus A. Markley, assistant general 
sales manager 
Thomas S. Horrocks, assistant general 
sales manager 
Advertising 
Storrs J. Case, advertising manager 
Wiliam B. Daub, assistant advertising 
manager, industrial products 
Palmer D. McKay, assistant advertising 
manager, motor products 
Public Relations 
Franklyn Waltman, director of public re- 
lations 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York—motor 
and industrial products—F. Bourne Ruth- 
rauff, account supervisor; Frank Creden, 


James Orr, director of merch 
Ken Steadman, supervisor of advertising 
budget and coordination 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Benton & Bowles, Detroit—ail products 
and Studebaker dealer associations—James 
Black, vp and account executive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 1 


Newspapers .............. $5,121,118 $6,025,371 
Magazines ................. 1,257,536 2,566,086 
Farm Publications .. 71,360 179,910 
Busi Publicati — 74,100 
Network Television 298,240 1,547, B54 
Network Radio ........ 182,000* 
Total Measured .. 6,748,734 10,575,209 
Total Unmeasured 1,500,000 2,700,000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ... 8,248,754 13,275,209 


*Projected on basis of PIB measure of 
first 7 months. 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. The 
nation’s 89th largest advertiser, 
with total estimated expenditures 
of $6,000,000 in 1955, of which $3,- 
811,663 was in measured media. 
In 1954, the company spent ap- 
proximately $5,500,000 in adver- 
tising, of which $3,454,946 was in 
measured media. 

Sun, the eleventh largest oil 
company in the country, markets in 
22 states east of the Mississippi and 
the District of Columbia. In this 
area, there are some 7,000 Sunoco 
stations. 

Sales have gone up sharply since 
1950, when they totaled $459,530,- 
000. The company reported sales 
of $659,532,000 in 1954 and $660,- 
284,000 in 1955. Net profit has in- 
creased by one-third since 1950, 
climbing from $36,291,000 in that 
year to $40,344,000 in 1954, and 
$48,307,000 in 1955. 


= Sun appears to be headed for a 
record year in 1956. Sales in the 
first six months of this year hit 
$349,292,000, a gain of 9% over the 
corresponding 1955 period, and 
after-tax profit was $25,139,000, 
up 3%. 

Sun’s principal products are 

gasoline (including aviation gaso- 
line), distillate fuel oil and residu- 
al fuel oil. The company sold 48,- 
758,492 barrels of gasoline in 1955, 
compared to 47,005,624 in 1954. 
Sun also makes more than 400 
petroleum products for industrial 
uses. 
Sun, which has a Canadian sub- 
sidiary headquartered -in Toronto, 
recently ran double trucks in The 
Saturday Evening Post, leading 
some observers to speculate that 
the company is planning to go into 
national distribution. 


= For many years, Sun has been 
content to market only one grade 
of gasoline. Blue Sunoco has, how- 
ever, been raised in octane three 
times in the past two years. 

For some months, Sun tested its 
automatic custom blending system 


t executive on industrial products. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 

1954 1955 
Newspapers ................ $1,610,937 2,188,692 
Magazi 222,127 327,320 
Real Publicati 188,000 
Network Radic ..... 962,258 562,435 
GE « ctteriieinnees 659,624 545,216 
Total Measured . 3,454,946 3,811,663 


Total Unmeasured 2,005,054 2,188,337 
Estimated Total 


Expenditure _..... 5,550,000 


Sunbeam Corp., Chicago, is the 
nation’s 87th largest advertiser, 
with total expenditures in 1955 es- 
timated by AA at about $6,700,000, 
of which $3,297,274 was in meas- 
ured media. This is a drop from 
AA’s estimate of $7,500,000 in 
1954, with $3,672,448 in measured 
media. 

The reduced ad expenditures 
may reflect the big 1954 introduc- 
tion of Sunbeam’s controiled-heat 
electric frying pan. Unit sales of 
the frying pan, which retails for 
about $20, were estimated to be 
about 1,000,000 during its first 
year, 1954. 

Sunbeam’s sales were $107,192,- 
769 for the 53 weeks ending March 
31, 1956; net profits for the period 
were $10,178,280. Its sales for the 
52 weeks ending March 26, 1955, 
were $90,119,826, and net profits 
were $6,853,824. 


® In 1955 Sunbeam launched its 
new Lady Shavemaster, an electric 
shaver which has two sides, one 
especially ground to shave legs, the 
other ground for underarm use. 

Besides the shaver and frying 
pan, Sunbeam’s products include 
irons, food mixers, toasters, small 
appliances, power tools, power 
mowers, Stewart animal clipping 
and shearing equipment and Rain 
King sprinklers and hedge trim- 
mers. 

This year Sunbeam was one of 
five sponsors of the radio-tv cov- 
erage of the Democratic and Re- 
publican conventions. 


= The death in June of A. E. Wid- 
difield, vp in charge of advertising 
and sales promotion, dealt Sun- 
beam a blow. Mr. Widdifield, a 
veteran of 23 years with the com- 
pany, and James K. Hadfield, 
member of Sunbeam’s advertising 
department, were killed when two 
airliners crashed over the Grand 
Canyon. W. B. Courtney, assistant 
advertising manager, was named 
advertising manager. In another 
executive change, Clifford C. 
Mendler, general sales manager of 
the appliance division, was elected 
a vp. 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 
Clifford C. Mendler, vp and general 
sales manager of the appliance division 
William Cornelius, vp and general sales 
manager of machinery and hardware 
division 


Advertising 
W. B. Courtney, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Perrin-Paus Co., Chicago—all products 
—E. R. Perrin, account supervisor; 
Thomas Williams (print) and Tye Robin- 

son (radio-tv), account executives. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955, 
Newspapers ................ $ 444,207 $ 669,578 
EEE, 1,317,532 1,189,180 
Farm Publications . 21,892 49,375 
Network Television 1,870,452 1,389,141 
Network Radio ....... 18,365 
Total Measured ... 3,672,448 3,297,274 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ... 7,500,000 6,700,000 
= 


Swift & Co., Chicago. The na- 
tion’s 23rd largest advertiser, with 
total expenditures in 1955 esti- 
mated by AA at about $22,000,000, 
of which $10,898,960 was in meas- 
ured media. Swift invested $11,- 
647,968 in measured media in 1954 
with a total estimated ad expendi- 
ture of $23,000,000. 

Swift, the largest meat packer 
in the world, observed its centen- 
nial last year. Although gross sales 
of $2.4 billion were slightly lower 
than 1954 sales of $2.51 billion, net 
profits in 1955 hit $22,893,155, a 
20% increase over net profits in 
1954 of $19,050,891. The company 
attributed the lower sales volume 
to lower average selling prices of 
products. 


® The earnings picture for this 
year looked particularly bright at 
mid-year. In the first six-month 
statement ever released by Swift, 
net income for the first six months 
of 1956 was reported at $11,040,670, 
a sizable increase over the same 
period last year, when profits were 
$4,622,087. Swift warned, however, 
that gains such as this are not un- 
usual in the meat packing industry 
for periods of less than one year. 
Gross sales for the first six months 
this year were $1.21 billion, about 
the same as in 1955. 

The warning was well justified 
when Swift released figures for the 
fiscal year ended Oct. 27. Although 
sales and other income rose to 
$2,433,547,000 from $2,408,595,000, 
net income was $14,012,210, com- 
pared with $22,893,155 in the pre- 
ceding 12 months. 


= The company experienced a 
nine-day strike in 39 of its 50 
plants last September. It was the 
first general strike at Swift since 
1948 and terminated with a three- 
year coritract. 

A number of new products were 


introduced by the company last 
year. Swift became the first ma- 
jor meat packer to introduce a line 
of pre-packaged frozen meat cuts. 
Starting in Detroit, the company 
has now expanded its consumer- 
packaged frozen foods to 55 items 
in major markets throughdut the 
U.S. These include beef, pork, lamb 
and veal steaks, chops and roasts, 
poultry and meat pies and a num- 
ber of frozen quick cooking meats 
along with a complete variety of 
tender-frozen browned-fried 
chicken parts. 

Also introduced for the first 
time in 1955 were frozen, pre- 
cooked fried chicken; oven-ready, 
stuffed turkeys; giblet gravy and 
Golden Vigoro lawn food (fer- 
tilizer). 


® Swift purchased its first meat 
packing plant in Idaho last year, 
located at Boise. The company also 
bought a modern ice cream plant 
in Houston. Swift reported that it 
spent more money for rehabilita- 
tion and modernization of plant 
facilities last year than in any 
other year in the company’s his- 
tory. In Chicago. the building for 
beef and small stock dressing was 
completely rehabilitated. Meat 
packing plants in St. Louis and 
St. Joseph, Mo., were modernized. 
Other important building projects 
were completed at meat packing 
plants in Kansas City, Kan., Fort 
Worth and St. Paul. A major re- 
habilitation project at Sioux City, 
Ia., was completed and new sales 
units were completed at Florence, 
S. C., Tucson, Greenwood and 
oO Miss., and in Honolulu, 

Swift established another im- 
portant food outlet last year when 
it went into Disneyland, Anaheim, 
Cal. The company’s foods are sold 
exclusively in all of the restaurant 
and snack stands in the park. 

A number of top level manage-:- 
ment changes were made at Swift 
last year. John Holmes, president 
since’ 1937, succeeded Harold H. 
Swift as board chairman. Mr. 
Swift was elected honorary chair- 
man and continues as a director. 
Porter M. Jarvis, exec vp since 
1950, succeeded Mr. Holmes as 
president. New vps are E. D. Flet- 
chall, who wili assist the presi- 
dent and supervise some packing 
plants; John P. Jurgatis, who will 
head up sales and supervise ac- 
tivities of table-ready meats and 
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canned foods and Pard 


sausage, 
dog food departments; and R. W. 
Reneker, who wili be in charge of 


agricultural research, industrial 
relations and public relations. 

During 1956, two additional key 
sales officials were elected. They 
are F. J. Townley, former general 
manager of plant and associated 
plant sales, who became vp in 
charge of these sales duties; and 
J. B. Miller, previously assistant 
general sales manager and district 
sales manager at Atlanta, who was 
elected vp in charge of margarine 
and refinery products. 


® Swift and Quaker Oats caused 
a stir in advertising last year 
when they dropped sponsorship of 
the “Breakfast Club” network ra- 
dio show. Swift sponsored the 
show for 15 of its 23 years. A Swift 
official commented that “radio 
doesn’t move merchandise as tv 
does.” This year, Swift followed 
up by buying into network tv on 
the “Uncle Johnny Coons Show” 
and the “Tennessee Ernie Ford 
Show,” and by sponsoring 15 min- 
utes of “House Party” on CBS tv 
and radio. 

The only agency change at 
Swift last year was the shifting of 
advertising for fresh meats and 
table-ready meats from J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Chicago, to Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Chicago. 

Early this year, Gardner Adver- 

. tising, St. Louis, gave up the Jew- 
el oil and shortening accounts of 
Swift “by mutual consent.” Both 
accounts went to JWT. Gardner 
continues to handle accounts of 
two Swift subsidiaries—-St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co. and one 
division of Derby Foods, Chicago. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


O. E. Jones, director and exec vp, con- 
sumer packaged frozen foods 

P. C. Smith, director and vp, beef, lamb 
and veal, hides and skins, wool 

C. T. Prindeville, director and vp, plant 
food, agricultural chemicals, animal 


feeds 

P. EB Petty, director and vp, Provision 
(port products), casings 

W. P. Ayers, vp, dairy and poultry, ice 


cream 
J. P. Jurgatis, vp, canned foods, table- 
ready meats and sausage, Pard dog food 
J. B. Miller, vp, margarine, refinery prod- 


ucts 
E. A. Moss, vp, adhesives, by-products, 

industrial oils, soaps and detergents, 

tallow 
F. J. Townley, vp, all general sales for 

Swift and associated plants 
H. E. Wiison, vp, sales planning 

Advertising 

O. E. Jones, director and exec vp 
Ray Weber, general acvertising manager 
. Public Relations 

R. W. Reneker, vp 
G. C. Reitinger, public relations manager 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

McCann-Erickson Inc., Chicago—For 
Swift & Co.: Agricultural research, canned 
meats, casings, dairy & poultry, franks & 
sausage, fresh meats, ham & bacon, home 
economics, hotel, restaurant and institu- 
tional sales, ice cream, industrial and 
public relations advertising, meats for 
babies, packaged frozen meats, table- 
seony meats and trade relations—-W. R. 

ird, t supervisor; Walter 

eames “(fresh meats, ham & bacon and 
fee cream), K. Wade Chapman (table- 
ready meats), Harold Rorke (canned 
meats and poultry), David Wheaton (fro- 
zen foods), A. W. Shearer and F. O. Brit- 
ton (all products), account executives. 

J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago—All- 
sweet, commercial bakery products, End-o 
products, Pard and Pard meal, peanut 
butter, refinery products and Vigoro— 
George C. Dibert, account supervisor; 
Clarence Lund (Vigoro), K. H. Halvorsen 
(Alisweet), Herbert Guenin (shortening), 
John Sandberg (Pard) and W. G. Taylor 
(all products), account executives; Charles 
Pettengill (Vigoro and A!lsweet), assistant 
account executive. 

Russell T. Gray Inc., Chi 
glues, gelatins, industrial oils and soaps— 
W. E. Morton, account supervisor; Al 
Hurd, account executive. 

Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Milwaukee 
—farm plant foods, feeds and hatcheries 
—Gerald Seaman, account executive. 


ARMSTRONG PACKING CO. 
(Ft. Worth) 
, MARKETING PERSONNEL 
T. A. Platt, sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Couchman Advertising Agency, Dallas 
—all advertising—A. Couch 
executive. 


CORKRAN, HILL & CO 
(Baltimere) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Cc. H. Bowman, city sales manager 
H. S. Firebaugh, plant sales manager 


Ah 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
H. W. Buddemeier Co., Baltimore—all 
advertising for Corkran, Hill division—H. 
W. Buddemeier, account executive. 


PLANKINTON PACKING CO. 
(Milwaukee) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
I. E. Ericson, manager 
E. J. Belz, city sales manager 
P. H. Beele, plant sales 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Bert S. Gittins, Advertising, Milwaukee 
—all advertising—Joseph P. Kenney, ac- 
count executive. 


DERBY FOODS INC. 
(Chicago) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
A. O. Lane, manager 
A. C. Frahm, general sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
McCann-Erickson Inc., Chicago—canned 
meats and Peter Pan peanut butter— 
John Kinsella, account executive. 


H. L. HANDY CO. 
(Springfield, Mass.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

L. S. Wells, manager 
A. W. Patterson, sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Hoag & Provandie Inc., Boston—all prod- 
ucts—Paul H. Provandie, account execu- 
tive. 


IOWA PACKING CO. 
(Des Moines) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
J. R. Zeis, manager 
W. A. Thoresen, city sales manager 
L. T. McKeehan, plant sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
J. M. Hickerson Inc., Des Moines—all 
products—Robert H. Morgan, account ex- 
ecutive. 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 
(Peabody, Mass.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

S. N. Nectow, president 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston— 
all advertising—W. L. Shepardson, ac- 
count executive. 


NEUHOFF PACKING CO. 
(Nashville) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
W. V. Wahmann, manager 
D. M. McBride, plant and city sales 
manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Doyne Advertising Agency, Nashville— 
all advertising—George W. Doyne, ac- 
count executive. 


ST. LOUIS INDEPENDENT 


PACKING CO. 
(St. Louis) 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
S. M. Weir, manager 
O. N. Cannon, advertising manager 
I. C. Karch, city sales manager 
F. P. Foster, plant sales manager 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis—all 

advertising—G. W. Bamberger, account 
executive. 


SPERRY & BARNES CO. 
(New Haven, Conn.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

E. B. Killip, manager 
L. R. Bowman, plant sales manager 
R. E. Hoard, dairy & poultry and adver- 

tising manager 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Hoag & Provandie Inc., Boston—all ad- 
vertising—Paul H. Provandie, account ex- 
ecutive. 


VAN WAGENEN & 
SCHICKHAUS CO. 
(Newark and Jersey City, N. J.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Ray J. Kellogg, manager 
I. J. Tuttle, sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
The Aitkin-Kynett Co., Philadelphia— 
all advertising—G. B. Barnard, account 
executive. 


JGHN P. SQUIRE CO. 
(Cambridge, Mass) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

H. F. Morris, manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Hoag & Provandie Inc., Boston—all ad- 
vertising—Paul H. Provandie, account ex- 
ecutive. 


WHITE PROVISION CO. 
(Atlanta) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Oo. C. Yeakley, manager ’ 
J. A. Scott, city sales manager 
L. S. Langley, plant sales manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Lowe & Stevens, Atlanta—all advertis- 
ing—Jules C. Gerding, account executive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 1955 
Newspapers __........ $ 2,971,310 $ 3,185,454 
Magasines ............ 1,933,072 1,403,519 
Farm Publications 402,967 447,707 
Netwerk Television 2,900,885 3,010,214 
Network Radic ... 3,048,726 1,605,430 
a 391,008 346,636 
Total Measured 11,647,968 10,898,960 
Total Unmeasured 11,352,032 11,110,000 


Estimated Total 


22,000,000 


* 

| Sylvania Electric Products, New 
York. The nation’s 60th largest ad- 
vertiser with total expenditures in 
1955 estimated at $10,000,000, of 
which $3,997,998 was in measured 
media. The previous year’s expen- 
ditures are estimated at $9,000,000, 
of which $3,621,600 was in meas- 
ured media. Advertising expendi- 
tures for 1956 will probably 
approach $11,000,000, with over 
$4,000,000 in measured media. 

The company’s sales have nearly | , 
doubled since 1950. In 1955, net 
sales were $307,371,000 as com- 
pared with $281,642,000 in 1954, 
and $162,515,000 in 1950. Net after 
taxes was $13,813,000 in 1955; 
$9,481,000 in 1954; and $8,221,000 
in 1950. In the 9 months of 1956, 
sales rose to $232,691,000—8% over 
those in the same period of 1955. 

During the past year, the com- 
pany’s product innovations includ- 
ed new “super-powered” fluores- 
cent lamps, magic tuning tv sets, 
color tv picture tubes and “many” 
new types of receiving tubes. Its 
1957 line of tv sets features two 
14-inch portable models and two 
eolor sets with 225 sq. in. picture 
tubes. 


@ Early in 1955, Sylvania pio- 
neered the first tinted electric 
lamp for home lighting (a pearl 
pink called Softlight). In Novem- 
ber it achieved national distribu- 
tion of its second tinted bulb, an 
aqua one called Coollight. 

This summer Sylvania opened a 
data processing center in Camillus, 
N.Y., a type of administration au- 
tomation that is the first of its 
kind in the country. Through an 
18,000,000 mile network of leased 
wires linking 61 cities in 19 states, 
the company’s financial, 
tion, marketing and related infor- 
mation is fed into a Univac com- 
puter where it is instantly sum- 
marized for corporate and divi- 
sional management. 

During 1955, advertisings expen- 
ditures in the measured media 
were stepped up 10% over 1954. 
The company cut back its use of 
newspapers and outdoor, but in- 
creased its use of the other media, 
particularly network tv. There 
were no major changes in mar- 
keting personnel nor in agency 
line-up during the year. 


@ This 55-year-old company is 
one of the two largest manufactur- 


counting for almost one-fourth of 
total domestic output. It is the No. 
1 producer of photoflash lamps, 
accounting for over one-half of the 
industry output. It reports it is the 
No. 3 producer, moving in on No. 
2, of incandescent lamps. It ranks 
as one of the top two producers 
of tv picture tubes and fluores- 
cent lamps, and as one of the top 
10 manufacturers of tv sets. 

Other lines include electronic 
items such as crystal diodes and 
transistors; electronic missile and 
computer systems; miscellaneous 
metallic and plastic parts, of which 
approximately 50% are sold to 
others and 50% used by the com- 
pany; tungsten and chemical prod- 
ucts; and atomic fuels, reactor 
components and materials. 

Its principal »roduct divisions 
in approximate crder of sales im- 
portance are: ‘eceiving tubes, 
lighting, tv picture tubes, tv and 
radio sets, parts, and electronics. 
Defense work ac ounted for 25% 
of 1955 sales. Tie company has 
four foreign subsidiaries located 
in Brazil, Canada, Puerto Rico and 
Switzerland. 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
B. K. Wickstrum, marketing vp 
C. A. Burton, regional sales vp 
R. C. Harper, director, Pacific coast sales 
M. V. Odquist, director, new product 
planning 
Garlan Morse, general sales manager of 
lighting, Salem, Mass. 
R. L. Shaw, general sales manager off 

radio-tv, Batavia, N.Y. 

D. W. Gunn, general sales manager of 


produc- | 


ers of radio receiving tubes, ac-| 


electronic products 

G. C. Connor, general sales manager of 
photoflash lamps 

Robert Beatty, general sales manager of 
tungsten & chemical products, Towan- 
da, Pa. 

P. M. Pritchard, general sales manager of 
parts, Warren, Pa. 

J. H. Brewster, general sales manager, 
electronic systems division, Waltham, 
Mass. 


Public Relations 
George W. Griffin Jr., director of public 
relations 
Advertising 
T. P. Cunningham, director of advertising 
B. O. Holsinger, director of sales promo- 
7 
. Talbot Jr., advertising manager of 
. vertising manager of ra- 
dio-tv, Batavi A 
Donald Hughes, advertising manager of 
electronic products 
J. S. Williams, advertising manager of 
Pphotoflash lamps 
Aldon Asherman, advertising manager of 
& ical products, parts, 
electronic systems and atomic energy 
divisions 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


J. Walter Thompson Co., New York— 
all product divisions—Henry C. L. John- 
son, account supervisor; Warren Kelly, 
account representative, radio-tv; Richard 
Malkin, account representative, trade. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 
Newspapers ................§ 789,859 $ 634,566 
i 666,048 794,914 
Farm Publications .. 32,800 40,800 
Business Publications 348,300 352,500 
Network Television 1,742,205 2,142,450 
Total Measured .... 3,621,600 3,997,998 
Total Unmeasured 5,378,400 6,002,002 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ........ 9,000 000, 10,000 900 
a 


Texas Co., New York. The 44th 
among the top 100 national adver- 
tisers spent $7,276,354 in measured 


less than 1954’s outlay of $7,399,- 


000 in advertising and sales promo- | 


000 in 1954. 

| The drop in spending in meas- 
ured media was traceable to a re- 
duction in the amount spent in 
magazines (down from $2,231,586 
in 1954, to $2,024,524 last year) 
and outdoor (a decrease from 
$1,117,333 in 1954 to $665,444 in 
1955). At the same time, spending 
was up markedly, from $460,513 to 
$1,311,655. 

These advertising figures vary 
somewhat from those published by 
P.I.B., Bureau of Advertising and 
other organizations that report na- 
tional ad spending. They are, how- 
ever, actual amounts paid out by 
Texas, rather than amounts based 
on one-time rates that appear on 
rate cards and which normally are 
| used for such tabulations. 


® The Texas Co., fifth largest 
petroleum company in the US. 
(the other four are also included 
among the 100 leading advertis- 
ers), enjoyed a sales total of $1,- 
767,266,000 in 1955, which allowed 
a net profit of $262,730,000. These 
figures were an improvement over 
1954, when the totals came to $1,- 
574,370,000 in sales and $226,141,- 
000 net. The company’s volume is 
up substantially from 1950, when 
total sales of $1,248,502,000 gave a 
net profit of $149,072,000. 

For the first nine months of 
1956, Texas announced that its net 
was $207,429,255 compared with 
$189,767,006 for the same period 
in 1955. These figures are based on 
sales for the nine-month period of 
$1,462,694,392, or 14.22% above the 
same period in 1955. 


“ In September this year, after 
debating the move for some seven 
months, the Texas Co. decided to 
move all its consumer advertising 
to Cunningham & Walsh, effective 
Jan. 1, 1957. In addition, that 
agency was tapped to cocrdinate 
Texas advertising in all media, in- 
cluding newspapers, magazines, 
radio, tv, outdoor and point of 
sale, for all products except indus- 
trial. G. M. Basford Co. was 
named to handle industrial adver- 
tising. Previously, Texas’ advertis- 
ing was split among three agen- 


cies: C&W (Texaco Sky Chief, Fire 


media last year, a figure slightly | 


102. AA estimates that in 1955 the | 
company spent a total of $13,900,- | 


tion, compared with about $12,300,- |B 
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Chief, posters, institutional and 
dealer service); Erwin, Wasey & 
Co. (industrial, Havoline motor oil, 
anti-freeze and farm paper adver- 
tising), and Kudner Agency (radio 
and tv advertising). 

At the time of the change, Don 
W. Stewart, advertising manager, 
said: “There has been a trend for 
some time toward more local ad- 
vertising and this is likely to be 
even more apparent.” 

During the past summer the 
company completed training 700 
salesmen on how to conduct con- 
ferences with small groups of 
service station dealers who sell 
Texaco products. The salesmen 
are now operating on this basis. 
Value of the conferences, opposed 
to direct sales talks or lectures, is 
that it insures group cooperation, 
engenders ideas, meets arguments 
as they come up, and gets collec- 
tive action in a given area. 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 


ales 
S. C. Bartlett, vp in charge of domestic 
sales 
W. B. Hawke, general sales manager 
R. W. Debnam, assistant general sales 
manager 
J. E. Fritts, assistant general sales man- 
ager—dealer sales 
J. A. Winger, manager of operations 
W. J. Ray, manager of the national sales 
division 
Advertising Personnel 
Donald W. Stewart, advertising manager 
J. M. Gregory, sales promotion manager 
Public Relations 
Kerryn King, director 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
| Cunningham & Walsh—all consumer 
| advertising ‘beginning Jan. 1, 1957); and 
coordination of all advertising (except in- 
dustrial products) in all media—John P. 
| Cunningham, account supervisor. 
| G. M. Basford Co.—industrial advertis- 
ing—Ken Thompson, account supervisor. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


| Newspapers 
| Magasines j 


Publ 464,200 513,645 
Farm Publications ... 223,602 238,927 
Network Television 460,513 1,468,419 
Network Radi 878,347 1,311,653 
Outdoor 1,117,333 665,444 
Total M --» 7,399,102 7,276,354 
Total Unmeasured 4,900,898 6,623,646 

Estimated Total 
Expenditures ....12,300,000 13,900,000 

« 


Time Inc., New York. The na- 
tion’s 69th leading advertiser with 
total expenditures in 1955 esti- 
mated at $8,387,000, of which $3,- 
386,961 was in measured media. 
This was substantially over the 
1954 expenditures estimated at $6,- 
500,000, of which $2,216,036 was 
in measured media. The company, 
probably the largest communica- 
tions organization in the U. S., has 
nine magazines and radio and tele- 
vision stations in Denver, Salt Lake 
City and Albuquerque. 

Time ended 1955 with $200,182,- 
000 in sales, a showing that was 
12% better than its 1954 per- 
formance, when sales came to 
$178,156,000. By comparison, the 
sales figure in 1950 was $134,720,- 
000. Net after taxes last year 
amounted to $9,196,000 as com- 
pared with $8,057,000 in 1954 and 
$8,501,000 in 1950. This year the 
company seems well on its way to 
setting new records. In the first 
half of 1956 it reported sales of 
$110,960,000 and a net of $8,627,- 
000. This put the net 84.5% ahead 
of 1955’s first half. 

First among magazine publishers 
in advertising volume, Time pub- 
lishes Life, Time, Fortune, Sports 
Illustrated, House & Home, Archi- 
tectural Forum, Time Internation- 
al, Life International and Life en 
Espanol. During the year distri- 
bution of single copies of the mag- 
azines were shifted from Ameri- 
can News Co. to S-M News Co., 
now known as Select Magazines. 
The last major addition to the 
company’s line of magazines came 
in 1954, when Sports Illustrated 
made its bow. In June, AA re- 
ported that Life was running 
newsstand tests in Montana and 
New Mexico, with the magazine 
marked at 25¢ a copy in Montana 
and 15¢ in New Mexico. 

At the present time, Time 
claims 27% of advertising dollars 
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invested in general magazines as 
its share of the market. Last year, 
a composite figure of the compa- 
ny’s magazines’ ABC circulation 
was 9,482,000. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 


Sales 
Howard Black, exec vp and director of 
sales 


Advertising 
Clay Buckhout, advertising director of 
Life 
John McLatchie, advertising director of 
Time 


L. L. Callaway, advertising director of 
Fortune 
William Holman, advertising director, 


Sports Illustrated 
Richard Jones, advertising director, House 
& Home 
Herbert Bippart, advertising director, 
Architectural Forum 
John E. Woolley, advertising director, 
Life International 
William Honneus, 
Time International 
George Wever, promotion director of Life 
Nicholas Samstag, promotion director of 
Time 
Robert Hattersley, promotion director of 
Fortune 
William Scherman, promotion director of 
Sports Illustrated 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Young & Rubicam, Life, Time and 
Sports Illustrated—Harry Carpenter, ac- 
count executive. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross—Fortune—Don- 
ald Sheldon, account executive. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


advertising director, 


1954 1955 

Newspapers ................$1,380,127 $2,749,181 
Magasines ctpeaeuietarnnnit 84,995 68,508 
i Publicati 435,900 550,000 
Farm Publications .. 2,082 ——— 
Network Television 19,272 
Network Radio ........ 14,265 — 
Re 298,667 Se 
Total Measured ... 2,216,036 3,386,961 


Total Unmeasured 4,300,000 5,000,000 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ....... 


Trans World Airlines, Kansas 
City. The 91st largest national ad- 
vertiser and largest in the airlines 
industry, with total expenditures 
in 1955 of $5,903,612, of which $3,- 
006,709 was in measured media. In 
1954 the company spent a total of 
$4,643,749, of which $2,266,118 was 
in measured media. During the 
first six months of 1956, TWA 
spent $3,137,003 in advertising, and 
it is expected that the figure will 
top $6,500,000 for the current year. 
TWA expenaitures are based on 
Media Records and figures re- 
leased by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The boost in advertising 
between 1954 and 1955 was about 
30%. 

Publicity and promotion outlays 
doubled during 1955. TWA ex- 
pended $591,640 for publicity and 
promotion during 1955, compared 
to $291,359 in 1954. 

Despite an upward progression 
in sales from $203,671,000 in 1954 
to $217,431,000 in 1955, TWA’s net 
after taxes has dropped. In 1954, 
the net was $10,336,000 while last 
year the figure plummeted to $5,- 
407,000, a decrease of 47.7%. In 
the first six months of 1956, sales 
climbed to $112,110,000, but in the 
liabilities column TWA _ showed 
a loss of $5,396,000 for the cal- 
endar period. 


6,516,036 


® One of the factors that caused 
TWA’s deficit has been the con- 
siderable expansion of physical fa- 
cilities, including a new $25,000,000 
maintenance base at Kansas City. 
The new base is expected to 
substantially reduce operating 
costs. Rugged competition has se- 
verely limited TWA’s earning ca- 
pacity, but over the years it has 
maintained its place among the big 
five of American aviation. 

In order to do so, TWA has been 
an innovator in the airlines in- 
dustry, stimulating passenger sales 
by pioneering low-cost fares, air 
coach, and combination tourist- 
first class service on the same 
plane. In addition to the new main- 
tenance base, the acquisition of 25 
1649-A Constellations for delivery 
in 1957 and the possibility of other 
cities being added to the stub ends 
of its routes, may shortly serve to 
brighten the financial picture. 

In addition to placing consider- 
ably more emphasis on its “Fly 


Now, Pay Later” consumer credit 
plan, TWA has been pushing its 
European travel more heavily dur- 
ing the last year with the adop- 
tion of an “over by ship, back by 
plane” package. TWA started the 
plan with the American Export 
Lines, and is expected to advertise 
it more heavily during the next 
year. 


® Three new cities have been add- 
ed to TWA’s domestic route: Okla- 
homa City, Tulsa and Denver. The 
Mary Gordon program continues 
strong among TWA’s merchandis- 
ing tools in pushing travel among 
women. 

In April, TWA started a new 
passenger service department. 
John Clemson, vp, and formerly 
general traffic manager, heads up 
the division. 

TWA’s share of the passenger- 
mileage market continued to show 
strong signs of growth. In 1955, 
TWA carried 3,790,000 passengers, 
2,866,342,000 scheduled revenue 
miles, making it fourth in the na- 
tion. On the basis of six-month to- 
tals, these totals will probably be 
exceeded by 10% this year. In air 
freight, TWA placed third, having 
flown 24,253,000 scheduled ton- 
miles in 1955, exceeding 1954 by 
3,000,000 ton-miles. TWA placed 
third also in scheduled airmail 
ton-miles with 12,964,000 in 1955. 

The company changed agencies 
in July, 1956, when the account 
moved to Foote, Cone & Belding 
from Batten, Barton, Durstine 
Osborn. pa 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
E. O. Cocke, senior vp for sales 
Cc. S. Fullerton, vp and general sales 
manager 
Arthur L. Stewart, sales vp, Pacific- 
Orient region, Los Angeles 
Robert E. Montgomery, sales vp, western 
region U. S., Los Angeles 
Cc. E. McCollum, sales vp, central region 
U. S., Chicago 
L. P. Marechal, sales vp, Atlantic region 
U. S., New York 
Richard Mazzarrini, sales vp, European 
region, Paris 
Joseph W. Letzkus, sales vp, Middle and 
Far East regions, Cairo 
Advertising 
J. C. DeLong, general advertising man- 
ager, New York 
Ray Cole, assistant to the general adver- 
tising manager, New York 
H. G. Reigner, assistant advertising man- 
ager, New York 
Rex Werner, art director, New York 
R. B. Bloker, special pr d t 
Hollywood 
John M. Keavey, advertising media man- 
ager 
Carl Finkbeiner, advertising production 
manager, New York 
B. W. Van Del, export advertising man- 
ager, New York 
Dale Ecton, direct mail supervisor, New 
York 
R. I. Robinson, sales promotion director, 
New York 
Don R. Hunter, regional sales promotion 
manager, western region, Los Angeles 
Vernon L. Gunn, regional sales promotion 
manager, central region, Chicago 
Jack Forsyth, regional sales promotion 
manager, Atlantic region, New York 
Stewart G. Long, regional sales promo- 
tion manager, European region, Paris 
Jack G. Hearne, regi 1 sales pr 
. Middle East and Far East 
regions, Cairo 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Foote, Cone & Belding, New York—all 
services—Elliston Vinson, management su- 
pervisor; Ford Sibley, account supervisor; 
George Milne and Richard Romanelli, ac- 
count executives. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1954 


Total Measured .... 2,266,118 
Advertising “Other 2,377,631 

Than Space” (A CAB 

figure which includes un- 

measured media) 

Estimated Total Advertising 

Expenditure ...... 4,643,749 

Promotion and 

Publicity 


U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
(general offices). The nation’s 
77th largest advertiser, with total 
expenditures in 1955 estimated by 
AA at about $7,512,000, of which 
$5,697,527 was in measured media. 
The steel giant invested $4,942,668 
in measured media in 1954 with a 
total estimated ad expenditure of 
$6,492,668. 


The world’s largest producer of 
steel had the best year in its 55- 
year history in 1955. Last year, 
sales exceeded the $4 billion mark, 
a 26.1% increase over 1954 sales of 
$3.2 billion. In 1950, sales were $2.9 
billion. 

Net after taxes, which was 
$215,464,000 in 1950, declined to 
$195,417,611 in 1954, but forged 
ahead to a record of $370,099,353 
in 1955. Current sales and earnings 
seem headed for record highs, with 
1956 first six months’ Rate 
showing sales of $2.2 billi and 
net earnings of $208,550,441. 


® The company paid more in div- 
idends to stockholders in 1955 than 
ever before. Last year, total divi- 
dends on both classes of stock ag- 
gregated $148,000,000 or 3.6% of 
sales and 40% of income. 

U. S. Steel’s annual steel ingot 
and castings capacity on Jan. 1, 
1956, was rated at 39,200,000 net 
tons, which represents 30.6% of 
the capacity reported for the steel 
industry—about the same relation- 
ship as in 1955. 

In addition to the parent com- 
pany, there are 14 divisions that 
produce and market all types of 
semi-finished and finished steel. 
Some fabricate and erect bridges 
and buildings and other steel 
structures; others manufacture 
large diameter steel pipe, steel 
drums, oil field drilling, pumping 
equipment and other products. 


Since the inception of its Oper- 
ation Snowflake, a promotion de- 
signed to sell major appliances as 
Christmas gifts, in the fall of 1954, 
U. S. Steel has gone in heavily for 
consumer merchandising and ad- 
vertising campaigns to help its 
customers sell their products. 

In 1955, in addition to the second 
Operation Snowflake, the company 
undertock Operation Wife Saver 
(a kitchen equipment promotion) ; 
Operation Shower (a steel house- 
wares promotion); and Operation 
Undercover Agent (a_ sleeping 
equipment campaign). 

This year, the company has 
come out with Kitchen Call (a 
promotion for steel kitchen cab- 
inets), and is continuing with its 
appliances and sleeping equipment 
promotions. U. S. Steel Homes 
Inc., a division, conducted a $500,- 
000 advertising and merchandising 
promotion in cooperation with 
manufacturers last year. This year, 
the Steel Homes division is con- 
ducting a contest to give away a 
three-bedroom ranch home. 


s The company has sponsored the 
“U. S. Steel Hour” since its en- 
trance into network television 
three years ago. Tv expenditures 
have jumped from $1,405,206 in 
1954 to $1,800,440 last year, and 
are expected to be even higher 
this year. Although the company 
now invests more money in tv 
than any other medium, television 
is listed as a public relations and 
not an advertising expenditure. Tv 
is not included in the company’s 
over-all advertising budget. The 
public relations department also 
places some newspaper advertis- 
ing. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born is the sole agency for U. S. 
Steel, including all divisions. 
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D. F. Austin, exec vp 

B. S. Chapple Jr., assistant exec vp 
R. F. Sentner, assistant exec vp 
Te} Darby, assistant exec vp 


Market Development 
R. C. Myers, director of market develop- 
ment division 


R. J. Wilcox, assistant director of adver- 
tising, industrial 
H. W. Hoffman, assistant director of ad- 
vertising division, general 
W. H. Crawford, business manager 
DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES 
American Bridge Division, Pittsburgh 
W. B. Hunter, vp in charge of contracting 
J. H. Zorn, assistant to president (includ- 
ing advertising) 
American Steel & Wire Division, 
Cleveland 
H. M. Francis, vp in charge of sales 
O. B. Stauffer, advertising manager 
J. K. Sedgwick, manager of market de- 
velopment 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
DIVISION 
(San Francisce) » 
R. W. Seely, vp in charge of sales 
R. G. Hill, manager of advertising 
H. B. Montross Jr., manager of market 
development 


CONSOLIDATED WESTERN 
STEEL DIVISION 
(Los Angeles) 
P. M. Cobb, vp in charge of sales 
F. H. Schenck, manager of marketing 
services 
M. R. Shehyn, advertising and market de- 
velopment assistant 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT. 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
DIVISION 
(Waukegan, Il.) 

Frank E. Kinberg, general sales manager 

J. A. Willerton, manager of advertising 


GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING 
DIVISION 
(Chicago) 
H. M. Reed, vp in charge of sales 
R. R. Wyckoff, manager of advertising 
and market development 


NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION 
(Pittsburgh) 
H. J. Wallace, vp in charge of sales 
T. W. Gamble, manager of advertising 
S. W. Verner, manager of market de- 
velopment 


OIL WELL SUPPLY DIVISION 
(Dallas) 
M. F. Hazel, vp in charge of sales 
M. E. Shippee, director of advertising and 
sales promotion 
Kenton Chickering, general sales staff 
manager (includes market development) 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 
DIVISION 
(Fairfield, Ala.) 
D. A. Challis Jr., vp in charge of sales 
I. C. Kinney, advertising manager (in- 
cludes market development) 


U. 8S. STEEL EXPORT CO. 
(New York) 
W. S. Morrison, commercial vice president 
Walter Jones, manager of advertising and 
market development 


U. 8S. STEEL HOMES INC. 
(New Albany, Ind.) 
D. F. Rucks Jr., vp in charge of sales 
R. J. Ritchey, manager of market develop- 
ment 


U. 8S. STEEL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


(New York) 
W. IL. Hanrahan, vp in charge of sales 


57 


J. D. Sawers Jr., general sales staff man- 
ager (includes advertising and market 
development) — 


U. S. STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION 
(Chicago) 


K. P. Rindfleisch, vp in charge of sales 
L. A. Doug ger of advertising 
and market development 


‘ 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT 
co. 

(New York) 

F. T. Wiggins, commercial vice president 
J. A. Sullivan, director of advertising and 

public relations 
W. J. McCullough, general sales staff as- 
sistant (includes market development) 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Pititsburgh—Burton Vaughan, general ac- 
count supervisor; H. P. Vieth, account su- 
pervisor, American Bridge Division, Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Division, Cyclone Fence 
Department of American Steel & Wire Di- 
vision; Gerrard Steel Strapping Division, 
National Tube Division, Oil Well Supply 
Division, Tennessee Coal & Iron Division, 
U. S. Steel Homes Inc., U. S. Steel Prod- 
ucts Division, U. S. Steel Supply Division, 
E. G. Mantle, general service coordinator; 
J. C. C. Holding, general creative super- 
visor; P. C. Fox, creative supervisor ani 
account executive, National Tube Divi- 
sion; W. H. Lusher, account executive, 
American Bridge Division, assistant ac- 
count executive, National Tube Division; 
P. J. O'Farrell, account executive, Oil 
Well Supply Division and Tennessee Coai 
& Iron Division; Taylor Urquhart, account 
executive; S. D. White, assistant account 
executive; H. E. Otto, assistant account 
executive, American Steel & Wire Divi- 
sion, Cyclone Fence Department of Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Division, Gerrard Steel 
Strapping Division, U. S. Steel Products 
Division, U. S. Steel Supply Division; 
W. A. Hart Jr, account executive, U. S. 
Steel Homes Inc., and Harold Middleton, 
media. 

New York—A. W. Oliver, account su- 
pervisor, U. S. Steel Export Co.; E. A. 
Hosp, account supervisor, Universal Atlas 
Cement Co. 

Los Angeles—Jones Hawley, account 
supervisor, Consolidated Western Steel 
Division. 

San Francisco—Harry Burton, account 
supervisor, Columbia-Geneva Steel Di- 
vision. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 
Newspapers ..............$ 277,645 $ 606,017 
Magazines -- 1,088,150 1,129,711 
Far.a Publications . 618,567 543,558 


Publicati 1,558,100 1,617,800 
Network Television 1,405,206 
Total Measured ...... 4,942,668 
Product Literature .. 1,050,000 1,045,600 
Merchandising materials 
and advertising 


allowances ............. 100,000 275,600 
Ni ities 100,000 110,000 
Exhibits and displays 200,000 220,900 
Motion pictures and 

visual aids ............ 100,000 165,000 

(estimated) ........ 1,550,000 1,815,000 

Estimated Total 

Expenditure ........ 6,492,668 7,515,527 


The dollar figures were estimated by AA 
based on percentages provided by U. 8. 
Steel. 


WIND 
JOINS 
WBC 


Chicago’s brightest music, news and service station 
Chicago’s highest-audience station! 
Chicago’s most-bought station! 


NEXT MONTH 


becomes an important port of: 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


Radio — Boston, WBZ+-WBZA; Pittsburgh, KDKA; Cleveland, KYW; 
He Soave, Wwowo, Chicago, WIND; Portiond, KEX 


, WBZ.TV; Pi 
oa Frenclece, KPIX 


ttsburgh, KDKA.TV; Cleveland, KYW-TV; 


WIND represented by A M Radio Sales 


KPIX represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
represented by 


All other WBC stations 


Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
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Hiram Walker—Gooderham & 
Worts Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. The 
nation’s 50th largest advertiser 
with total U.S. ad expenditures es- 
timated by AA to be $12,000,000 in 
1955, af which $5,910,992 was in 


measured media. AA estimates the | 


previous year’s expenditures were 
about $10,000,000, of which $4,789,- 
_879 was in measured media. Ad ex- 
penditures for the calendar year 
1956 will probably be about 
$14,000,600. 

For. the fiscal year ending Aug. 
31, 1956, Walker’s profits were up 
9% and sales showed an 8.7% 
gain over the previous year. Sales 
for the year ending Aug. 31 were 
$370,927,502—about 85% to 90% 
of which were U.S. sales. Sales for 
the previous fiscal year were $341,- 
273,232. Net earnings for the fiscal 
year 1956 were $21,079,312—the 
fourth best year in profits for the 
company (top year was 1950 with 
profits of $27,925,874). For 1955, 
earnings were $19,327,468. The 
1956 sales hit a record for Walker 
—the previous highest year was 
1950 with sales of $343,122,732. 
(Figures given are in U.S. dollars.) 

Walker’s sales rise has been 
rapid and steady. In 1934, total 
sales amounted to $21,071,349. 
Gains in sales were made in almost 
every year to 1950, lagged in 1951 
and 1952, then started up again, 
hitting the new high in 1956. 


@ Waiker ranks fourth among U.S. 
distillers. Besides its Peoria, IIl., 
plant, the largest in the world, the 
company has 15 other distilleries in 
five countries. The Walkerville 
plant is the largest beverage dis- 
tillery in Canada, the Dumbarton, 
Scotland, plant, the largest in 
Europe. 

In its current annual report, 
Walker hits hard at the U.S. excise 
tax of $10.50 a gallon. “There,” it 
says, “the persistence of high ex- 
cise taxes has not altered industry 
opinion that the rate is discrimi- 
natory, destructive and contrary to 
the public interest. (It affords) 
encouragement to moonshiners and 
their companions in disorder. The 
industry urges reduction to $6, 
but sees merit in a $1.50 cut, now 
due April 1, 1957, as notice that 
excise rates will cease to recom- 
mend moonshining as a vocation.” 

The report also comments. on 
company policy: “Diversification 
within the distilled spirits field is 
our established policy, and the 
company manufactures gins, cor- 
dials, liqueurs, brandies and rums 
for appropriate markets, as well as 
every important classification of 


whisky.” 


®s Hiram Walker has made no 
changes in its agency line-up since 
January, 1956, when it moved its 
vodka advertising from C. J. La- 
Roche & Co., New York, to Foote, 
Cone & Belding, Chicago. FC&B 
already had a number of Walker 
products, and LaRoche retained its 
other Walker brands. 

The company has made no major 
personnel changes or marketing or 
distribution changes in the past 
year. And its distinguished Negro 
butler, modeled by Robert An- 
thony, who has appeared in ads for 
ten years for Walker’s De Luxe 
bourbon, continues to do so. 

The major- sales subsidiary is 
Hiram Walker Inc., Detroit. Others, 
active in advertising, are James 
Barciay & Co., Detroit; Gooderham 
& Worts, Detroit, and W. A. Tay- 
lor & Co., New York. Besides these, 
there are a number of distributing 
and distilling subsidiaries. 


HIRAM WALKER INC. 
(Detroit) 

Canadian Club, Imperial, Walker’s De 
Luxe, Hiram Walker's gin, Ten High, 
Private Cellar, Twin Seal, Meadow 
Brook, James & George Stodart scotch, 
Hiram Walker vodka, and mixed cock- 
tails, liqueurs and cordials. 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Ross Corbit, president and general sales 


manager 
Raymond Revit, vp, eastern division and 


| New York ' 
| Mules Kanter, sales manager, Hiram Walk- | 
| er Distributors Inc., New York City | 
B. H. Sykes, vp, central division and pres- | 
| ident of Hiram Walker Distributing Co., 
| Chicago 
| Jack Musick, vp and sales manager, 
| Hiram Walker Distributing Co., Chicago 
| P. J. Spengler, vp, western division 
| H. D. Dols, merchandising manager 
Frederick L. Fisher, national sales promo- 
| tion manager 
Farewell J. B 
manager 
L. H. Bender, display production and dis- 
tribution manager 
S. N. Barker, marketing manager 
Advertising 
Donal J. O’Brien, vp and director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion 
J. W. McConnell, assistant 
manager 
Public Relations 
J. F. Wright, manager of publicity 
Robert P. Young, director of pr for parent 
company 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Cc. J. LaRoche & Co., New York— 
Canadian Club, Walker’s Gin, Walker's 
mixed cocktails and cordials—John S. 
Graetzer and John Waite, account execu- 
tives. 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago—Im- 
perial, Walker's De Luxe, Meadow Brook 
rye and Hiram Walker vodka—Car! Hertz- 
berg, account supervisor; John McElroy, 
account executive 

Maxon Inc., Detroit—Ten High bourbon, 
Hiram Walker's Private Cellar bourbon 
whisky, Twin Seal bourbon—James G. 
MacPherson, account executive. 
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advertising 


JAMES BARCLAY & CO. 
(Detroit) 
Corby Reserve, Corby’s special selected 
Canadian whisky, Barclay’s London dry 
gin, Barclay’s Bonded and Barclay’s 
bourbon whiskys and Grand Macnish 
scotch > 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Carl Rentschler, president 
Norris Macdonald, vp and sales manager 
—open states 
Arch Howie, merchandising manager 
Advertising 
Leslie S. Gillette, advertising manager and 
sales promotion manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, De- 
troit— all products—Blount Slade, account 
supervisor; John Bowers, account execu- 
tive; Owen A. Brady, assistant accoun 
executive. 


GOODERHAM & WORTS 
(Detroit) 

William Penn blended whisky, G & W 
Seven Star, G & W Five Star, G & W 
Private Stock bourbon, G & W Special 
Canadian, G & W gin, Royal Banquet 
blended scotch type whisky, Mill Farm 
straight bourbon, Wright’s Sherbrook 
bourbon and rye, Five O'Clock gin, 
John Collins gin, Lawder's scotch, 
Mountain Ridge bourbon 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Ray Sibbert, vp 
Walter Botsford, administrative assistant 
Advertising 

A. H. Delsener, advertising and sales pro- 

motion manager 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Simons & Michelson Co. Detroit—all 
products—Lawrence Michelson, Richard 

Hughes and Lou Pollock, account execu- 

tives. 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
(New York) 

Old Smuggler scotch, Maraca rum, John 
Jameson Irish whisky, Drambuie scotch 
liqueur, Sandeman ports and sherries, 
Pol Roger champagne, Courvoisier co- 
gnacs, Booth’s House of Lord’s and High 
& Dry gins, and Old Tom gin. 

MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Greg Wedell, president and general man- 
ager 
Advertising 
L. A. Roden, vp and advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Charles W. Hoyt Co.—all products— 

Everett W. Hoyt and Daniel G. Lewis, 

account executives. 

ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1955 
$ 2,774,618 
2,355,042 
781,332 
5,910,992 
6,089 ,008 


1,821,078 
1,913,020 
1,055,781 
4,789,879 
5,210,121 


Newspapers ...... 
Magazines ....... 
Outdoor putsciaintin 
Total Measured ... 
Total Unmeasured 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure 


12,600,000 


Warner-Lambert Pharmaceuti- 
cal Co., Morris Plains, N.J. The 
nation’s 35th largest advertiser, 
with total world-wide expenditures 
}in 1955 reported at $16,480,354, of 
which $5,040,049 was in measured 
media. The previous year’s adver- 
tising expenditures were reported 
| by the company as $14,507,657, of 
| which $4,172,059 was in measured 
| media. 

A company remarkable not so 
much for its growth as for its abil- 
ity to successfully absorb and 
merge other companies (there heve 
been more than 50 acquisitions 


Canadian whisky, Senator Corby, Royal | 


since William R. Warner & Co. 
was founded 100 years ago), War- 
ner-Lambert passed the $100,000,- 
000 mark for the first time last 
year, reporting sales (including 
non-consolidated foreign subsidi- 
aries), at $104,518,000, and a net 
income for the year of $8,505,000. 

This compares with 1954 sales of 
$98,746,000, which yielded a net of 
$7,486,000, and $89,210,000 in sales 
}in 1951 with a net of $6,239,000. 
|For the first nine months of 1956, 
|sales are reported at $96,885,000 
| with net income at $6,548,000. 


® Among the more recent and sig- 
nificant acquisitions of this com- 
bine have been Chilcott Labora- 
tories, The Lambert Co. and 
Emerson Drug Co. (Bromo-Selt- 
zer). Late this fall, stockholders 
approved the acquisition of Nepera 
Chemical Co. 

The domestic sales composition 
of Warner-Lambert has undergone 
a number of changes in the last 
five years, with the emphasis shift- 
ing more and more to its ethical 
pharmaceutical business and away 
from the toiletries and cosmetics 
fields. The largest source of busi- 
ness, however, still remains pro- 
prietary pharmaceuticals and drug 
| sundries, which last year accounted 
|for 36.9% of total volume. Toilet- 
iries and cosmetics were second 
iwith 22.1%, followed by ethical 
pharmaceuticals, 20.2%; plastic 
and glass products, 18.5%, and ex- 
port sales, 2.3%. 

The company has eight principal 
operating divisions, one of which 
is Lambert & Feasley, an advertis- 
ing agency handling Warner-Lam- 
bert as well as other accounts. The 
other divisions are Warner-Chilcott 
Laboratories for ethical pharma- 
ceutical specialties; Lambert-Hud- 
nut for proprietary pharmaceu- 
ticals, toiletries and cosmetics; and 
Standard Laboratories, also han- 
dling proprietary pharmaceuticals. 


s Emerson Drug, Baltimore, mar- 
kets Bromo-Seltzer; Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass., has 
Pro-phy-lac-tic brand toilet brush- 
es and combs, private brand brush- 
es and combs and Prolon plastics 
for molding and tableware; Mary- 
land Glass Corp., Baltimore, and 
the Gulfport Glass Corp., Gulfport, 
Miss., make containers for the 
pharmaceutical, cosmetic, food and 
beverage industries and Warner- 
Lambert International markets 
outside the U.S. 

Listerine antiseptic (Lambert- 
Hudnut division) was the compa- 
ny’s largest selling individual prod- 
uct in 1955. It reported a 12% sales 
gain last year and an all-time high 
in annual volume. With sales esti- 
mated around $14,000,000 and prof- 
its of better than $1,000,000, Liste- 
rine has considerably better than 
50% of the oral antiseptic market. 

Other products sold through this 
division are Listerine tooth paste, 
Listerine Antizyme tooth paste, 
Richard Hudnut Quick and Pin, 
Quick home permanents and En- 
riched Creme shampoo, Du Barry 
beauty preparations, Parfums Ciro 
and Sportsman men’s grooming 
products. 


® The leading sel!vr at 25¢ a tube 
in the 1920s, Listerine tooth paste 
today is one of the lesser lights of 
the dentifrice business, with sub- 
stantially less than 10% of the 
market. Antizyme, the first anti- 
enzyme dentifrice, has, since its 
introduction, settled down to an 
inconsequential share of the mar- 
ket. 

A benefit of last year’s consoli- 
dation with the Lambert Co. has 
been the integration of Richard 
Hudnut hair product sales with 
these of Listerine, making for an 
expanded distribution setup. The 
Hudnut account is believed to ac- 
count for nearly $4,000,000. Hudnut 
home permanents’ share of market 
is thought to be larger than Lilt or 
Prom but only around half as much 
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as Toni. The other products men- 
tioned have very fractional shares 
of their markets. 

Utilization of the Lambert Co. 
sales force has made for distribu- 
tion changes in some of the other 
lines noted above, as well. Sports- 
man toiletries were recently re- 
packaged, given broader retail dis- 
tribution and priced more competi- 
tively. 


® Warner-Chilcott, the ethical 


}drug division, is the company’s 
|most profitable. Last year it re- 
| ported a 13% sales it.crease and a 
| 22% earnings gain. Six items, sell- 
|ing more than $1,000,000 each in 
{the domestic market, produced 


| $14,000,000 in sales last year. Five | 


of them are leaders in their re- 
| spective fields of therapy. 

| Over the last two to three years, 
there has been a reduction to a 
bare minimum of direct retail ac- 


‘counts in this division, with em- | 


phasis shifting to wholesale dis- 
tributors. Much of the company’s 
forward planning is concentrated 


position in its field, the acquisition 
most recent move. 

direct to the medical and profes- 
| Sional man, unmeasured, and 
| placed through one agency, Willi- 
am Douglas MacAdams. Leading 
adve*tised products are Gelusil, an 


angina pectoris preventive; Cal- 


bulin. 


on enhancing Warner-Chilcott’s| warner-Lambert 


cisalin, a pre-natal calcium supple- 
ment; Tedral, an anti-asthmatic, advertised products are the same 
and Proloid, a purified thyroglo- | as in the U.S. Advertising is not 


s The merger this year with the 


maker of Bromo-Seltzer, Emerson 
Drug Co., gives the company a 
prominent position in the field of 
headache, neuralgia and_ upset 
stomach remedies. One of the old- 
est and best-selling products in the 
field, Bromo-Seltzer spent $2,000,- 
000 on advertising in both 1955 and 
1954, the company reports. Its sales 
in 1955 were reported at $16,927,- 
895 with a net income of $1,221,544. 
In 1954, sales were $15,167,250 and 
net income was reported at $1,108,- 
319. 

This division makes one other 
consumer product, Fizzies, a soft 
drink effervescent tablet, which is 
now in test markets. The compa- 
ny’s glass container production, a 
part of the Emerson operation for 


in foreign countries who have con- 
| siderable autonomy. : 
International division policy 1s 
to manufacture locally as many @: 
possible of the products made b) 
the parent company, although in 
many instances affiliates market 
typically local products which are 
not sold in the U.S. 
| The international division had a 
‘net foreign sales of $36,000,000 in 
/1955, one-third of the company’s 
| over-all business and an all-time 
| high. For the first nine months of 
1956, sales exceeded $30,000,000. 
Last year, pharmaceutical special- 
ties represented 64% of overseas 
/volume, with the remaining sales 
|chiefly in toiletries and cosmetics. 
The mergers with Emerson and 
Lambert are expected to add to 
|this overseas business. Bromo- 
| Seltzer already holds a leading po- 
sition in Canada, although Listerine 
has had only limited sales abroad. 
| Branches were formed in 1955 in 
the Philippines, Venezuela and 
;Central America, increasing to 30 
{the number of countries in which 
products are 
;manufactured. Physical facilities 


of Nepera Chemical Co. being the | were replaced or expanded in Can- 


ada, Cuba and England. Several 


All advertising of this division is| mentia stm. Gernat-Laciee® bo~ 


| gan serving as a distributing and 
| selling agent for Noxzema in Cuba. 
|The program may be extended to 
|other countries and has aroused 
|speculation that Noxzema Chemi- 


antacid absorbent; Peritrate, an cal Co. may ultimately be absorbed 


| by Warner-Lambert. 
Generally speaking, the leading 


| handled on a centralized basis. In 
some cases affiliates of American 
agencies handle the accounts, in 


others, the affiliate companies em- 
ploy local agencies. 


LAMBERT-HUDNUT 
(Morris Plains, N. J.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 


Robert G. Urban, exec vp 

Frank E. Camp, vp, toiletry sales 
Charles A. Pennock, vp, cosmetic sales 
Paul Regnier, regional sales manager for 


cosmetics 


Henry Herold, regional sales manager for 


cosmetics 


Edward M. Butler, regional sales manager 


for cosmetics 


William Morrison, regional sales manager 


for toiletries 


Robert N. Case, regional sales manager for 


toiletries 


Hugh S. Graves Jr., regional sles man- 


ager for toiletries 


Howard C. Stutsman, regional sales man- 


ager for toiletries 


Frederick W. Squires, regional sales man- 


many years, was-also acquired by 
Warner-Lambert in the merger. 
One sales division of the Emerson 
Drug operation was recently divid- 
ed into two: East and West Cen- 
tral. 

Principal products of the Stand- 
ard Laboratories division are 
Sloan’s Liniment, Sloan’s Balm, 
Veracolate, a bile salts laxative, 
and Vince, a mouth wash and 
gargle. Activity on all items fluc- 
tuates. 

The current promotional effort 
is directed to expanding and re- 
vitalizing the demand for Sloan’s 
Liniment, one of the best known 
remedies in its field. Although, re- 
portedly, it still sells more than 1,- 
000,000 bottles annually, it has 
been declining for about ten years 
and is no longer numbered among 
the top five in the field. 


® As with the Warner-Chilcott di- 
vision, marketing and distribution 
emphasis has shifted recently to 
wholesalers and chains. The total 
budget for this division is estimat- 
ed at several hundred thousand 
dollars, of which the largest share 
—around $100,000—is for Sloan's. 

Warner-Lambert’s Pro-Phy- 
Lac-Tic Brush Co. division, located 
in Florence, Mass., moves into 1957 
with the establishment of its own 
sales force. 


® For all practical purposes, War- 
ner-Lambert has no export busi- 


products manufactured, promoted 


ness. Its foreign sales are sales of 


and sold by affiliates or licensees 


ager for toiletries 
William H. Clymer, regional sales man- 

ager for toiletries 

Advertising 
Gerard S. Fowler, vp for cosmetic adver- 
tising and merchandising 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Lambert & Feasley, New York—Lister- 
ine Antiseptic, Listerine tooth paste and 
Antizyme Tooth Paste—G. Douglas Mor- 
ris, account executive. 

Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, 
New York—Richard Hudnut Quick, Pin 
Quick, Enriched Creme Shampoo, Creme 
Rinse, Du Barry beauty preparations— 
Donald Anderson, account supervisor: 
Mary Ayers, associate account supervisor: 
Sylvester Cleary and Edward Dooley (new 
products), account executives. 

Lawrence C. Gumbinner, New York— 
| Parfums Ciro—Paul Gumbi ° t 
executive. 

Norman, Craig & Kummel, New 
| York—Sportsman grooming essentials— 
Bud Whitney, account executive. 


WARNER-CHILCOTT DIVISION 
(Morris Plains, N. J.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 

Leonard A. Scheele, president 

William N. Enes, field sales manager 

William H. Mysch, sales administration 
manager 

Raphael Cohen, laboratory products man- 
ager 

Gerald M. Slade, 


veterinary products 


| manager 


| Robert P. Ewing, regi 1 sales rs 
Bernard R. Zachy, regional sales man- 
ager 
F. H. Merkel, regional sales manager 
George W.S le Jr., regi 1 sales man- 
ager 
Claud E. Davis, regional sales manager 
Russell E. Lindenmuth, regional sales 
manager 
Edson O. Gei r sales 
William J. Havey, r 1 sales manag 
Francis C. Clark, regional sales manager 
Joseph Becker, regional sales manager 
Tom G. Bastyr, regional sales manager 
Albert Neimuth, regional sales manager 
William E. Widerdehr, regional sales man- 
ager 
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Advertising 
William D. Gulick, advertising manager 
John A. Baruch, assistant to advertising 
manager 
Jean S. Travis, advertising production su- 
pervisor 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
William Douglas MacAdams, New York 
—all products—John Kallir, account exec- 
utive. 


EMERSON DRUG CO. 
(Baltimore, Md.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Richard J. Golden, general sales manager 
Roy D. Lasarow, eastern division man- 
ager 

Theodore M. Sanders, mid-south Atlantic 
division manager 

John M. Bandi, east central division man- 
ager 

William W. Harris, west central division 
manager 

Philip G. Scheidmann, acting western 
division manager 

Advertising 
Kirk L. Billings, advertising manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Lennen & Newell, New York—all prod- 

ucts—Jackson Taylor, account supervisor; 

Martin J. Dwyer, account executive. 


STANDARD LABS INC. 
(Morris Plains, N. J.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 

Douglas Brown, vp 
Edward H. Fennell Jr., sales manager 
Advertising 
Cerf Berkley, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
The Rockmore Co., New York—Leonard 
Shaub, account executive. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
(Morris Plains, N. J.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Frank C. Cleary, vp for British Common- 
wealth countries and Asia 

Robert H. Gleckner, vp for Latin America 

Paul van der Stricht, vp for Continental 
Europe 

Leo Klobertanz, cosmetic promotional de- 
partment 


Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Brush Co. 
BRUSH DIVISION 
(Florence, Mass.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
George W. Young, vp in charge of sales 
Robert G. Clayton, sales and merchandis- 

ing manager 
Charles F. Palmer, field sales supervisor 
Donald B. Harter, director of department 
store sales and promotions 
Victor S. Brand, eastern sales manager 
Raymond M. Vincunas, central sales man- 
ager 
Harold C. Gardenier, western sales man- 
ager 
Advertising 
Eugene A. McAlary, manager of advertis- 
ing and display department 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Lambert & Feasley, New York—D. Mor- 
ris, account supervisor; C. J. Lumb, ac- 
count executive. 


PROLON PLASTICS DIVISION 
(Florence, Mass.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 

John H. Moore, vp and general sales man- 
ager 

Elmer H. Thompson, vp, manager of cus- 
tom molding 

Mark Hopkins, vp in charge of proprietary 
sales 


Michael Murphy, eastern regional sales 
manager 
Walter Schatz, midwest regional sales 


manager \ 
Arnold Graff, West Coact\regional sales 
manager 
Advertising 
Reginald Roome, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising for Melmac Tableware under 
the names, Prolon ware, 
Beverly 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Lambert & Feasley, New York—Douglas 
Morris, account supervisor, C. J. Lumb, 
account executive. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


1954 1955 
Newspapers ................ $ 575,701 $ 793,691 
Magazines .................. 1,720,416 1,774,568 
Farm~Publications .. 31,600 a 
Rn 4 P ne o.. 364,800 369,200 
Network Television 971,376 2,102,500 
Network Radie ........ 428,166 aa 
Total Measured .... 4,172,059 5,040,049 
Total Unmeasured 10,335,598 11,440,305 
Estimated Total 
Expenditere ........ 14,507,657 16,480,354 


e 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh. The nation’s 18th larg- 
est advertiser with expenditures in 
1955 estimated at $25,000,000, of 
which $10,048,625 was in measured 
media. In 1954 the company spent 
an estimated $22,000,000 in adver- 
tising, of which $9,387,659 was in 
measured media. Ad spending this 
year will probably hit a record 
$32,000,000. 

Sales in 1950 were $1,019,923,000 
and yielded profits of £77,923,000. 
By 1954, Westinghouse reported 
sales of $1,636,184,000 and profits 
of $79,922,000. Last year, the blow 


Florence, 


fell. A strike that lasted 156 days 
paralyzed the huge electrical com- 
pany, struck some $300,000,000 
from its expected sales and neatly 
bisected profits. 

Sales in 1955 were $1,440,977,000 
and profits were $42,803,000. In the 
first quarter of 1956, Westinghouse 
showed a loss of $18,900,000. 


® The oldest and second largest 
manufacturer of electrical appar- 
atus in the nation seemed to be in 
disastrous straits in the spring of 
1956, and qualified industry ob- 
servers speculated that the com- 
pany “might never come back.” 
Apparently there never was any 
question in the minds of Westing- 
house officials. In the dark period 
following the strike’s end, Chris 
Witting, vp and general manager 
of consumer products, calmly pre- 
dicted that Westinghouse would 
spend about $32,000,000 in advertis- 
ing if sales came back at a suf- 
ficient rate. The rate, according to 
the latest reports, is only slightly 
under the targeted $1.5 billion—a 
normal year’s sales crammed into 
nine months. (Recent reports indi- 
cate that Westinghouse’ sales will 
be about $1,440,000,000 this year.) 
Westinghouse makes thousands 
of products in hundreds of cate- 
gories. Basically, however, they 
can be grouped as apparatus and 
general industrial goods, consumer 
products and defense products. 
Over the past five years, the pro- 
portion of each has changed con- 
siderably. Apparatus and industrial 
has gone down while the other two 
categories have increased: 


Sales by Product Groups 

Apparatus & 

Industrial Consumer Defense 
1951 AN 2% 10% 
1952 62% 23% 15% 
1953 =58% 26% 16% 
1954 58% 25% 17% , 
1955 55% W% 15% 


® In these three breakdowns, 
Westinghouse includes nearly all 
electrical and related mechanical 
equipment manufactured in the 
country. Despite the prolonged 
strike, Westinghouse is said to rank 
in about fourth place with its elec- 
tric ranges, dryers, refrigerators 
and freezers. Its washing machines 
are probably in seventh place and 
water heaters and air conditioners 
somewhat lower than that. West- 
inghouse also makes radios, televi- 
sion receivers and phonographs but 
no figures are available on the 
market share of those products. 
Small appliances sales are up 34% 
for the first nine months this year. 

During 1955, Westinghouse re- 
ported a numbcr of changes impor- 
tant to the advertising and market- 
ing world. In March of that year, 
all Westinghouse consumer adver- 
tising was shifted from Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, where it had been 
fer 39 years, to McCann-Erickson. 

In September, Westinghouse 
dealt the cause of fair trade a con- 
siderable blow when it announced 
withdrawal of its small appliances 
from fair trade selling. Conditions, 
said the company, made fair trade 
“unenforceable.” 


= The year was also marked by a 
number of executive changes and 
promotions. The biggest of these 
was the election in August of 
Mark W. Cresap Jr., as exec vp 
and deputy chief executive officer, 
while adding the chairman’s job 
and title to Gwilym A. Price, pres- 
ident since 1946. 

At the same time, Latham E. Os- 
borne, formerly exec vp, became 
vice-chairman of the board, and 
John K. Hodnette, previously ap- 
paratus division vp, was named vp 
and general manager, responsible 
for the company’s product groups. 


In November, 1955, Chris J. 
Witting, former president of 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., 


was appointed general manager of 
consumer products. Later, he was 
elected a vp. Donald H. McGannon, 
vp and general executive of the 


broadcasting company, 
Mr. Witting as president. 


= In March, 1956, Russell W. John- 
son, assistant advertising manager, 
was promoted to advertising and 
promotion manager of the televi- 
sion-radio division. Richard J. Sar- 
gent, general manager of the ma- 
jor appliance division, was boosted 
to general manager of marketing | 
and distribution of the consumer | 
division in June. At the same time, | 
Westinghouse named Thomas B. 
Kalbfus general sales manager of 
the television-radio division. He 
had been general radio-tv sales 
manager of Westinghouse Electric | 
Supply Co. 

An electric appliance reorganiza- 
tion of Westinghouse came about 
in August. George H. Meilinger, 
former sales manager, was ap- 
pointed manager of distribution of 
the major appliance division, and | 
W. B. Creech, former assistant di- | 
vision manager, was named man- | 
ager of major accounts. 

J. R. Clemens, former manager 
of advertising for the appliance di- 
vision, was appointed sales plan- 
ning manager; R. R. Lynch, former 
assistant to the advertising man- 
ager of major appliances, was made 
advertising manager. 

J. E. Hugo, sales manager of the 
portable appliance division, went 
up te manager of distribution of 
that division, and C. G. Guy, for- 
mer advertising manager of that 
division, was named manager of 
sales planning. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 

Mark W. Cresap, Jr., exec vp 

John K. Hodnette, vp and general manager 
of all operations 

J. H. Jewell, vp in charge of sales 

Chris J. Witting, vp and general manager 
of consumer products 

A. C. Monteith, vp and general manager 
of apparatus products 

Public Relations 
Charles N. Fry, public relations director 
Advertising 

Roger H. Bolin, manager of general ad- 
vertising 

E. W. Seay, assistant manager of general 
advertising 

A. Carl Bredahl, director of technical serv- 
ices, general advertising department 

Laurence W. Scott, advertising manager 
for consumer products 


GENERAL 
PRODUCTS DIVISIONS 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
W. W. Sproul, vp and general manager 


Sales 
J. A. Clevenger, sales manager 
Advertising 
R. F.G . sales pr tion of 


advertising and radio promotion, indus- 
trial products. 

T. J. Farrahy, assistant manager of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, indus- 
trial products 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland— 
industrial and apparatus. 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS 
DIVISIONS 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 

John W. Craig, vp and general manager of 
electric appliances 

Richard J. Sargent, general manager of 
marketing and distribution 

John J. Anderson, manager of major ap- 
pliance division 

Sales 

J. R. Clemens, sales planning manager 6f 
major appliances, Mansfield, O. 

George Meilinger, manager of distribution 
of major appliances, Mansfield, O. 

William 8. Cruch, manager of major ac- 
counts, Mansfield, O. 

Russell E. Ebersole, marketing manager 
of lamp division, Bloomfield, N. J. 

H. E. Plishker, merchandising manager of 
lamp division, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Charles E. Erb, merchandising manager of 
lamp division, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Dan D. Halpin, assistant general manager 
in charge of marketing and genera! sales 
manager of home radios, Metuchen, N. J. 

Cc. G. Guy, manager of sales planning for 
portable appliances, Mansfield, O. 

Advertising 

R. R. Lynch, advertising manager for 
major appliances, Springfield, Mass. 

H. R. Cummins, advertising manager for 
refrigerator specialties, Mansfield, O. 

Russell W. Johnson, advertising and sales 
Pp ti ger for radio and tele- 
vision, Metuchen, N. J. 

Earl L. Hadley, assistant advertising for 
radio and television, Metuchen, N. J. 

E. R. Weaver, advertising manager for 
portable appliances, Mansfield, O. 

Walter D. Scott, advertising manager of 
lamp division, Bloomfield, N. J. 

ADVERTISING AGENCY 
McCann-Erickson, New York—all con- 
sumer products—Thomas Losee, manage- 
ment service director; Myron McDonald, 


{ 


Juettner, Carl Johnson, product group 
heads; Charles Nulle, Robert Penfield, 
William Stroben, account executives; 
James Gillis, William Chase, William La- 
salle, Robert Stevens, Charles Loizeaux, 
James Farley, Howard Upson, account 
executives; Joseph Enright, William S. 
Snider, assistant account executives. 


ELEVATOR DIVISION 
(Jersey City, N. J.) 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 
R. H. Wagner, general manager of re- 

gional operations 
H. W. Galloway, general sales manager 
N. W. Winget, general service manager 
H. S. Ritter, general sales manager, con- 

struction 

Advertising 
A. H. Monitto, manager of advertising 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York—all 
products—Fred Harvey, account supervi- 
sor; Charles E. Jones, Robert D. Welch, 
Nicholas G. Noble, account executives; 
Robert Niville, client service expeditor; 
Geoffrey Austrian, client service expediter. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1 


954 1955 
Newspapers ................. $2,184,427 $2,514,967 
Magasines .................. 1,981,236 1,708,032 
Farm Publications . 77,613 46,129 
Busi Publicati 1,177,000 1,260,000 
Network Television 3,621,610 4,392,870 
GUID ORE scicictrtintncessricns 345,773 126,627 
Total Measured ...... 9,387,659 10,048,625 
Total Unmeasured 10,612,341 14,951,375 


Estimated Total 


Expenditure .........22,000,000 


* 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., Chicago, 
is the nation’s 70th largest adver- 
tiser with total expenditures esti- 
mated by AA at $8,000,000 in 1955, 
of which $5,575,631 was in meas- 
ured media. The previous year’s 
total expenditures were about the 
same, with $6,158,997 in measured 
media. 

Wrigley spends a husky percent- 
age of sales for advertising. Total 
sales in 1955 were $86,065,000. Ad 
costs were about 9.3% of sales and 
profits for the year were $11,643,- 
060. Sales for 1954 were $82,588,- 
081, and yielded a net profit of 
$11,412,579. 

The world’s biggest gum manu- 
facturer is doing all right—and a 
package of gum is still 5¢, the same 
as it was 65 years ago. Net sales 
keep going up; the 1955 figures 
were about 19.3% higher than 1950. 
Profits, though still a healthy per- 
centage of sales, have declined by 
4.1% over tue tive-year period. 
Sales for 1950 were $72,154,132, 
profits $12,055 7.1. 


® The outlook for 1956 indicates 
a continuing sales increase, a slight 
profit decline, and an increase in 
ad expenditures. 

Wrigley will not disclose the 
sales and advertising percentages 


‘ : ; o 
succeeded | account service head (supervisor); Walter for its three major chewing gums 


+wWrigley’s Spearmint, Double- 
mint and Juicy Fruit—though it 
admits that they rank in that order. 
The company also estimates that it 
has about 45%of the chewing gum 
market. Most of its advertising is 
spent on Spearmint and, Double- 
mint, with Juicy Fruit a more-or- 
less poor cousin. The company also 
has another brand, P-K, which is 
not advertised. 

Four Chicago agencies and one in 
Boston. handle Wrigley’s advertis- — 
ing. The Chicago agencies are 
Arthur Meyerhoff & Co., Frances 
Hooper Advertising, Charles W. 
Wrigley Co. and Ruthrauff & Ryan. 
Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co., Cam-. 
bridge, which at one time handled 
some of Wrigley’s advertising, has 
rejoined the agency list within the 
past month. It will take charge of 
car cards in eastern markets. 

The Chicago agency division-of- 
labor is not clean cut, but in gener- 
al, Meyerhoff handles Wrigley’s 
Spearmint and R&R takes charge. of 
Doublemint (advertised in radio 
only). The Hocper agency handles 
advertising directed to women and 
education, while Charles W. Wrig- 
ley Co. does the outdoor and some 
car cards. Another agency, John W. 
Shaw Advertising, was dropped 
about eight months ago. 


MARKETING PERSONNEL 
Sales 
Philip K. Wrigley, president 
A. G. Atwater, sales vp 
William C. Page, assistant to sales vp 
District Sales Managers 
H. J. Cook, assistant vp, New York 
W. R. Eichele, Cleveland 
F. P. Houck, Chicago 
Cc. J. McCready, Atlanta 
D. J. Clements, Dallas 
George B. Wilber, San Francisco 
Advertising j 
Wrigley Offield, advertising manager * 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Arthur Meyerhoff & Co.—Wrigley’s 
Spearmint—Arthur Meyerhoff, account 
supervisor. 


Frances Hooper Advertising Agency— 
women’s and education markets-—Frances 
Hooper, account supervisor. 

Charles W. Wrigley Co.—outdocr and 
car cards—Melvin C. Keyser, account su~- 
pervisor. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan—Doubiemint—R. W. 
Metzger, account supervisor; Irene Small, 
account executive. 

Eddy-Rucker-Nichols Co.—eastern car 


cards—Frederick H. Nickels, account 
executive. 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1955 

Newspapers .........4...... $1,686,520 $1,829,285 
Magazi 434,027 461,470 
Network Television 612,105 741,360 
Network Radio ...... 1,723,700 850,051 
QOD vitiscisierise seiner 1,682,555 1,692,555 

Total Measured .... 6,158,997 5,575,631 


Total Unmeasured 1,841,003 2,424,369 
Estimated Total 
Expenditure ...... 8,000,000 8,006,000 


WIND 


Chicago’s most-bought radio station, 
with the highest audience ratings in town, day and night. 


OINS WBC... 


the most-bought group of stations 


with the best music, news and service 


programming on radio today! 


NEXT MONTH, WIND JOINS WBC: 


| 


Gee 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


Radio — Boston, WBZ+WBZA; Pittsburgh, KDKA; Cieveland, KYW; 
Fort Wayne, WOWO; Chicago, WIND; Portland, KEX 
T ——~ Boston, WBZ-TV; Pittsburgh, KDKA-TV; Cleveland, KYW-TV; 


‘elevision 
Sen Francisco, KPIX 
WIND 


by A M Radio Sales 


represented 
KP!X represented by The Kotz Agency, Inc 


All other WBC stations represented by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
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7 ‘ au ae: e one aE 4 . ds ’ 
HERO—Mickey Rooney is a football star, coach, referee, sports- 
caster and just plain fan in Paper Mate Co.’s newest sports com- 
mercial to be shown during the telecast of the Rose Bowl game on 
New Year’s Day. Paper Mate is participating in the sponsorship 

along with its corporate parent, the Gillette Co. 


eee 
Bt ns 


Fetlows Juettner Keys 


NEW LOCATION—The new office of Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., at 485 Lexington Ave., New York, was 
opened with a party which attracted, among others: Len Fellows 
and Walter Juettner of McCann-Erickson; Douglas Keys, vp at Ken- 


Falkenburg Marx 


BRASS & TALENT—NBC’s 30th anniversary doings in Miami drew NBC executives and 
entertainers. Here are Charles R. Denny, vp, NBC-owned stations and NBC Spot 


% _ 2.2 ae kee c ~ 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


HE SHIPPED 8'F PIGGY-BACK | 


At ee 


SANTA & RR—Santa Claus helps sell St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Co.’s service in this 24-sheet poster created by Warner & Todd, St. 
Louis, the Frisco Line’s agency. 


Ms 
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Dewes Baker 


Clara Pendleton Welsch, W. H. Lerch Inc., realtor; 
Marian Denyven, copywriter, St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat; Bonnie Dewes, account executive, D’Arcy Ad- 
vertising Co.; Helen Prange, advertising manager, 
Mermod-Jaccard-King, and Mrs. Henrietta Baker, 
accounts manager, Research & Institute Advertising. 


Welsch Denyven 


‘39TH’ BIRTHDAY—The Women’s Advertising Club of 
St. Louis celebrated its 40th anniversary (the skit 
claimed “39”) at a Christmas party. Among those 
present were several past presidents: Mrs. Norrie 
Passino, art director, Famous-Barr Co. and 1955 
St. Louis Advertising Woman of the Year; Mrs. 


PREFERRED—1957 calendar of the J. 
R. Watkins Co. features both Wat- 
kins products in use and kids, the 
two things the company’s dealers 
said they wanted to see most on 
the calendars. Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
Minneapolis, is the agency. 


Mrs. Kahn 


yon & Eckhardt, and Jack Raymond of the BofA. Chatting with Mrs. 
H. Kaster Kahn is Byrd Wenman of the bureau, while H. Kastor 
Kahn of Kastor, Farrell, Chesley & Clifford, has a word with Richard 
L. Jones Jr., of the Tuisa Tribune and chairman of the bureau. 


Como 
Sales, Jinx Falkenburg, Groucho Marx, Gina Lollobrigida, Perry Como, Leo Durocher, 
Kay Starr and Emanuel Sacks, NBC vp. 
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7% Hike in Canada 

Yule Sales Is Seen 
rf = . 

by ‘Financial Post’ 

OrTawa, Ont., Dec. 18—A cross- 
country survey by Financial Post 
shows that Christmas retail sales 
in Canada are expected to be 7% 
higher than last year’s. 

Night shopping in many Can- 
adian centers is believed to be the 
main factor behind the increase. 

At that rate, the retail total 
should jump to $13.9 billion, com- 
pared to last year’s $13 billion 
plus. 

The Christmas bonus is expected 
to start at about 4.2% for butcher 
shops and rise to a juicy 17.5% for 
fuel dealers. 

Here’s a brief rundown by prov- 
inces and businesses: 


e Ontario can expect $5.28 billion 
in sales, up 5.7% over last year. 


e@ Quebec—$3.23 billion, up 9.1%. 


e Prairies (Manitoba, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan)—$2.6 billion, up 
7.6%. 


e Maritimes (New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland) —$1.17 billion, 
up 6.2%. 

In different types of businesses, 
anticipated increases are as fol- 
lows: fuel dealers, 17.5%; lumber, 
building materials and hardware 
dealers, 9.2%; department stores, 
8.7%; furniture, appliance and 
radio-tv dealers, 7.9%. 

Grocery and combination stores, 
7.6%; clothing stores, 6.7%; car 
dealers, 6.4%; general stores, 
5.1%; jewelers, 5.1%; restaurants, 
4.7%; drug stores, 4.6%; meat 
stores, 4.2% 


s Calgary, Vancouver and Winni- 
peg have gone for night shopping 
in a big way. The vast T. Eaton Co. 
organization is opening some eve- 
nings each week this month for the 
first time in its history. 


Garden Show Set Feb. 16-19 

The 16th National Garden Sup- 
ply Show, previously scheduled for 
mid-January in the Kingsbridge 
Armory, will now be held in the 
New York Coliseum Feb. 16-19 to 
accommodate an attendance which 
is expected to be much iarger than 
usual. The magnet this year will 
be the “short course in reta:l sales 
management,” which will be held 
Feb. 16 at the Park Sheraton Ho- 
tel. This course was offered at 
the midwestern show in Chicago 
last month with nearly 800 deal- 
ers attending. 


Ten Rules 
for Believable 


Testimonials 


All of us know that testimonials 
play an im t part in ad- 
vertising and selling. But there's 
nothing worse than a testimonial 
that sounds like you've squeezed 
hard to get it. t,-then, are 
the characteristics of good testi- 
monials? What are the rules you 
should follow for making your 
testimonials believable? For the 
interesting answers, turn to the 
ow gg of ADVERTIS- 
G (QUIREMENTS. Read 
“Ten Rules for Believable Testi- 
monials.” 
Each issue of AR covers all 
phases of advertising production, 
promotion and merchandising— 
everything an adman does ex- 
cept buy time or space. 
If you’re not a subscriber, simply 
clip this ad, attach your $3 check 
and mail today for a year’s (12 
issues) trial starting with the 
January issue. Your money back 
of me, if you're not glad you 


pares ate Requirements 
The Workbook of Advertising 
Management 
200 E. lilinois St., Chicago 11 
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BACKGROUND FOR ELEGANCE—Six Chicago photographers will help 

promote rare wood paneling for Chester B. Stem Inc., New Albany, 

Ind. The series of ads, scheduled for Architectural Record, starts 

in January with this spread featuring Dick Boyer and teak veneer. 

The campaign was designed by John E. Von Dorn, Stem’s art di- 

rector, and placed through Stem’s agency, Earl Wareham Co., 
Detroit. 


Non-Food Retailers Set Up Meat Market as 
Premium Reply to Coupon-Using Supermarts 


BurraLo, Dec. 18—A _ unique 
merchandising venture, in which 
a group of non-food retailers will 
pull a switch on the supermarket 
premium deal by going into the 
meat business, is in the making 
here. 

The program was revealed by 
Warren Glauber, general manager 
of the South Side Furniture Co., 
one of 15 to 20 South Buffalo 
retailers expected to join in the 
venture. 

The group will include home 
goods, apparel, variety, appliance, 
jewelry and other stores. 

Under the plan, cooperating 
stores in the heart of South Buf- 
falo will set up a large centrally 
located meat market. With every 
dollar in regular merchandise pur- 
chases in the cooperating stores, 
the customer will be entitled to 
buy 50¢ worth of meat coupons. 

The customer will take these 
meat coupons to the cooperative 
meat market and buy her meat “at 
cost,” according to Mr. Glauber. 


The customer does not have to buy | 


the meat for which she qualifies 
all at once. 


® For instance, if a woman buys 
an occasional chair for $60, she is 
entitled to buy $30 worth of meat 
coupons. But she may spread out 
the purchase of the meat coupons 
over as long a period as desired. 
This makes the program applicable 
to the average family budget. 

The copyrighted merchandising 
program is scheduled to go into 
operation in February or March, 
when the new meat market is 
scheduled to open. 

Mr. Glauber said South Buffalo 
retailers are “very enthusiastic” 
about the deal, and no difficulty 
is anticipated in lining up the 15 
or 20 merchants who will partici- 
pate. 

Mr. Glauber said it is expected 
that the meat market will do 
about $500,000 in business a year. 
No other food products will be 
carried in the meat outlet. 


= Mr. Glauber said the South Buf- 
falo retailers are going into the 
food business to build traffic and 
to offset competition from super- 
markets, which are moving into 
the non-food field more extensive- 
ly all the time. He also believes 
the program is an answer to com- 
petition from suburban shopping 
plazas that have been girding the 
South Buffalo area. 

“We will be offering meat at 
cost in this market,” said Mr. 
Glauber, “and the customer will 


save from 15% to 30% on her meat 
costs. The average family can save 
at least $200 a year on its meat 


bill.” 

Two grades of meat will be 
carried to appeal to all types of 
shoppers. The new merchant group 
already has lined up its source of 
meat supply. “We will buy meat 
the same as the supermarkets,” 
said Mr. Glauber. 


@ The program is viewed in mer- 
chandising circles here as possibly 
the most potent weapon yet fash- 
ioned by neighborhood stores in 
their battle to stem the tide of 
competition from supermarket 
premium deals. 

By going into the meat business, 
these independent retailers will be 
pulling a switch on the supermar- 
kets and fighting fire with fire. 
They logically conclude that if 
women will buy home goods and 
apparel in a supermarket to get 
them at cost, they will also buy 
meat on a premium basis if they 
can make substantial savings. 


Scott Paper Hopes 
Stockholders Will 
Do Some Selling Too 


CHESTER, Pa., Dec. 18—Scott 
Paper Co. is gently nudging its 
28,000 shareholders to become 
salesmen as well as stockholders. 

This month’s issue of “Share- 
holder News” carries a section un- 
der the heading, “Shareholder 
salesman.” 

“A Scott shareholder recently 
wrote us of his activities on behalf 
of our company’s products,” the 
publication states. “He carries a 
box of Scottie facial tissue on the 
ledge of the rear window of his 
car for his and his passengers’ con- 
venience. If he does not see our 
brands on the shelves of a super- 
market, he asks why. He also rec- 
ommends Scott brands to his 
friends and compliments them 
when he finds Scotkins or Scot 
towels in their homes. 

“Scott employes for almost a 
year also have carried boxes of 
Scotties in the rear windows of 
their cars for the world to see. 
They, too, insist on Scott products 
in their favorite stores. 

“Consider the effects on dis- 
tribution and sales of this share- 
holder’s enthusiastic loyalty multi- 
plied by more than 28,000 Scott 
shareowners.” 


Deviin Joins Walker as A.E. 
William Joseph Devlin, formerly 
advertising program supervisor of 
Aluminum Co. of America, has 
joined W. S. Walker Advertising, 
Pittsburgh, as an account execu- 
tive. 


Sthenley Seeks 

High Court Ruling 

on Force-Out Law 
PITTSBURGH, Dec. 18—Schenley 


Industries yesterday filed a for- 
mal notice of appeal to the U. S. 
Supreme Court in its challenge of 
the constitutionality ofthe tax 
force-out law on distilled. spirits. 

Notice of appeal was filed in 
U. S. district court here, appealing 
a ruling handed down Oct. 18 by 
a_ special statutory court which 
dismissed Schenley’s suit against 
the government (AA, Oct. 29). 
The lower court ruled that a sec- 
tion of the internal revenue code 
Stipulated that “no suit for the 
purpose of restraining the assess- 
ment or collection of a tax shall 
be maintained in any court.” 

A spekesman for Schenley point- 
ed out yesterday that the Supreme 
Court in the past has sanctioned 
injunctions in other cases where 
special and extraordinary circum- 
stances were presented or where 
the particular tax involved was 
found to be a penalty. 

Schenley will ask the court, 
among other things, “whether the 
force-out provision, serving no 
revenue purpose and in fact caus- 
ing millions of dollars of revenue 
loss to the U. S. Treasury, is a pen- 
alty and not a tax.” 


® The distiller also will ask the 
court to determine “whether the 
threatened outright destruction of 
property and other irreparable 
damage constitute special and ex- 


traordinary circumstances entit- 


ling plaintiff to equitable relief.” 

Under the force-out law, whisky 
aged in government bonded ware- 
houses must be removed at the end 
of eight years and a tax of $10.50 
a gallon paid, regardless of wheth- 
er the whisky is sold. 

Schenley contends that more 
than 50,000,000 gals. of whisky will 


be forced out of bond in'the next j 


three years in the U. S. and will 
have to be destroyed because there 
will be no market for it. 


Moser & Cotins Adds Two 

Moser & Cotins, Utica, N.Y., has 
been appointed to handle advertis- 
ing for the northeastern division 
of Borden Co., Troy. Newspaners, 
radio and tv will be used in a 
campaign to be launched in New 
England and upstate New York. 
The agency also has been named 
to handle advertising for Indium 
Corp. of America, Utica. Indium is 
element 49, a high-purity metal 
with a range of industrial appli- 
cations. Trade publications will be 
used initially. 


Noyes & Sproul Adds Three 
Noyes & Sproul, New York, 
ethical medical agency, has added 
three new accounts. They are 
Stiefel Laboratories, Oak Hill, 
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IN ANY LANGUAGE--This is how an 

ad for Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.’s 

poultry netting looks in Thailand. 

lt says, “CF&I netting is the 

strongest and most durable. Avail- 

able at Poultry Organization, Min- 
istry of Interior.” 


$7666,44905 . 


N. Y.; Baxter Laboratories, Mor- 
ton Grove, Ill., and Wallace Lab- 
oratories, a subsidiary of Carter 
Products, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Noyes & Sproul will handle ethical 
advertising in Canada for Wallace. 


Sell your 


Tell your sales message to prospects and 
Customers with sparkling fuli color Crocker 
Mirro-Krome post cards. With new, exclusive 
Mirro Screen plates, Crotker can now bring 
you these colorfu! ‘‘salesmen’’. for less than 
l¢ apiece. Dept. AA 12 


H. S. CROCKER CO., INC. 

San Francisco, 720 Mission Chicago, 350 N.Ciark 

Los Angeles, 2030 E.7th NewYork, 23 E. 26th St. 
Baltimore, 1600 S$. Clinton 


VERMONT is A 


To Tap this SOLID and SWEET 
market, address Room 516, Statler 
Office 2 Boston 16, Mass. 
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U.S. Asked 


Distribution Statistics 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sold, supplies, containers and pur- 
chased energy. 

Since the Census Bureau al- 
ready collects most of these fig- 
ures, the report said, it would be 
in a position to publish “value 
added by distribution” data sim- 
ply by asking retailers and whole- 
salers to report a total figure for 
cost of goods sold, cost of fuel, 
cost of energy and cost of sup- 
plies, materials, parts and pack- 
aging consumed. 

The report argues that previ- 
ous attempts to reach an accurate 
estimate of value added by dis- 
tribution have stumbled over the 
erroneous idea that marketing 
adds cost, rather than value, to a 
product. 


= The new concept is based on 
the belief that products have 
no value until, they have been 
made available where and when 
the customers want them and in 
amounts customers can use. 

The purpose of the report, the 
chamber said, is “‘to stimulate rec- 
ognition of the value distribution 
adds to products by making possi- 
ble their possession at a given 
time and place. 

“For too long there has been a 
feeling prevalent in many circles 
that distribution is merely a nec- 
essary evil that follows produc- 
tion—that it distributes products 
without really adding to their 


Coverage-in-depth of the lucrative 
Coast Guard procurement ond 
consumer markets can be achieved 
ONLY by advertising in 


MAGAZINE 
U. S. Coast Guard Magazine is the only publication 
EXCLUSIVELY serving the interests of the Coast 
Guard. It insures concentration on this important 
Segment of the Armed Forces and adds significant 
circulation to your coverage of the military market. 
Send now for sample copies, rates and information. 


\ PUBLISHED BY 


|ARMY. TIMES PUBL. CO. 


© THE: MILITARY “MARKET 


to Supply 


value. 

“This is completely illogical, be- 
cause goods have no value until 
the distributive process makes 
them available where and when 
consumers want to buy them. If 
customers had to go to Michigan 
to buy automobiles—to North 
Carolina for furniture—to the 
Midwest for bread, our economy 
would collapse overnight,” the re- 
port said. 


® As a basic approach to the 
problem, the chamber says, dis- 
tribution must be recognized as an 
integral part of production, not a| 
costly evil which follows produc. 
tion. 

“The value added by distribu- 
tion is simply that part of the 
final retail price of the product 
which can be attributed to the 
marketing stage of the production 


process,” the report declared. 
“These added _ values vor 
from the performance of market- | 
ing functions which are just as 
truly productive types of work as | 
are agricultural, manufacturing, | 
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(U.S., 1948) 


Value Added (Gross Margins) by Distribution 


By Wholesale Establishments By Retail Establishments 
Kind of Business Value Added % of Total Kind of Business Value Added % of Total 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
Groceries, confectionery, meats ...... $1,918,034 9.88 PE IID cantccssccseccresiscsncecsmnaieenst $5,140,403 15.16 
Farm products, edible ...................... 1,063,821 5.48 Eating, drinking places ..............00 4,578,282 14.51 
Beer, wine spirits .0............ccccceeeecoeee 700,341 3.61 General stores ..............60006 soak 0.59 
Drugs, chemicals, allied products .... 1,096,091 5.65 General merchandise .... 15.17 
Tobacco, tobacco products (excl. leaf) 296,311 1.53 Apparel groups .............. ei 9.57 
Dry goods, apparel ..................00.... 6.47 Furniture, furnishings, appliances .... 2,378,477 7.01 
Furniture, home furnishings 1.85 Automotive groups ..........-.--:cceeeeees 4,322,371 12.75 
Paper, poper products .................0 2.43 Service stations 4.54 
IN IUIIIIS TS csccctevesccsnescsnctscsiucccod i 444,655 2.30 Lumber, building, hardware 7.86 
Automotive. ........... 5.64 a ee Earn eereeeer ie: 3.59 
Electrical goods , 6.18 eee 1.58 
Hardware, plumbing, heating ........ 970,949 5.00 Second-hand ............... 0.36 
Lumber, construction, materials ...... 828,995 4.27 Se 1.09 
Machinery, equipment, supplies ...... 2,586,260 13.33 I hiiitctbtadivannttiteiinnticeal 1.50 
Metals, metal work 20.0000. 684,634 3.53 Books, stationery 0.57 
Waste materials 2.0.0.0... 382,223 1.97 IIE atin toh cienstinicate<ditindacsncciccinertidlintiies 0.59 
Amusements, sporting goods ............ 180,438 0.93 Cigar stores, stands .. 131,138 0.39 
Books, magazines, newspapers ........ 146,640 0.73 Optical goods 23,491 0.07 
SE RID: seph:sodpesinstpeiensteenonnavevvbiabdai 126,614 0.65 Feed, farm, garden supply .............. 815,581 2.41 
Farm supplies .... 179,073 0.92 Newsdealers, stands ................00000- 63,957 0.19 
IT = iceeindbaidiciptiinidlenicddenbesesnocciioh 212,105 1.09 Music stores ................- 0.39 
Petroleum products ...........cccccceee 93,975 0.48 Sporting goods .... 0.26 
III nas aalnamaiscurenponoenoete 828,363 4.27 All other retail 0.82 
ASG le A ee ee 1,161,537 5.99 
Bulk tank stations, terminals ........... 1,125,259 5.80 he neat iis - 
FR SESS RE $19,404,550 100 Note: Figures in “Yelve added” column do not add to total 


*Includes merchont wholesalers, 


manufacturers’ sales 


branches 


processing or factory assembling | with and without stocks, agents and brokers; bulk tank stations 


activities.” 

Early economists regarded only 
agriculture as truly productive | 
and condemned both distribution | 
and manufacturing as “sterile,” | 
the report said. Later, economists | 
included manufacturing as part of 
production, and_ now most repu- 
table economists are recognizing 
that distribution, too, is an inte- 
gral part of production. 


s “There seems to be a cultural 
lag between economic develop- 
ment and public attitudes,” the 
report said. “Since distribution 
has only come to be of great im- 
portance in the past 50 years, it 
is not surprising that it has not 
yet been accorded its proper 
place.” 

Much of the increase in market 
margins is due to increased spe- 
cialization in the economic sys- 
tem, the chamber argued. The full 
development of the factory sys- 
tem, the application of mass pro- 
duction techniques and the move- 
ment toward automation all op- 
erate to shift much of the burden 
of production from manufacturing 
to distribution. 

One factor is increased dis- 
tances between factory and con- 
sumer, requiring more transpor- 
tation. Another is the need for 
marketing research, because of 
the separation of factory and con- 
sumer and because new demands 
must be discovered and met if our 
factories are to be kept in opera- 
tion. 


s Most significant of all, how- 
ever, is the need for demand cre- 


in MONTREAL 


The Star is your 
logical English paper 


... because the Star gives you 
market penetration where it 
counts — near-saturation cov- 
erage of Montreal’s English 
households plus evening, fam- 
ily chadership in the home. 


Represented nationally by 
O'Mara and Ormsbee Inc. 


\ 


and assemblers. 


shown because of rounding. 


Source: David D. Monieson, value added as a measure of economic contribution by marketing institu- 
tions, unpublished doctoral dissertation, the Ohio State University; probable completion date, 1956. The 
aross margin data are based on a survey of trade association reports for 1948 or adjacent years. 


jation, a need which did not exist 
'100 years ago, the report said. 

“As our standard of living ad-— 
vances, more and more production | 
is based on new products, on vari- 
ations of old products and or) 
expansion of our willingness tc 
consume,” it pointed out. 

“All these dynamic function | 
are marketing functions and rep | 
resent increases in the value) 
added by distribution. It is only | 
natural, therefore, that the shar: | 
of the consumer's dollar going | 
for marketing should have in-| 
creased.” R | 

A second factor not taken inte | 
account by critics, the report con- | 
tinued, is that more and better) 
marketing services are provided | 
to consumers. Credit, wider selec- | 
tion of goods requiring larger in- | 
ventories, and marketing research | 
are examples. “The point is that 
distribution costs should be eval- 
uated in relation to the amount. 
and quality of marketing func- 
tions performed and services pro- 
vided.” 


bution system is obtained in ¢- 
form which permits comparisons 

“Value added can be used, then 
to measure productivity for larg« 


ments and to make comparisons of | 


productivity between 


answer be given to) 
“Does distribution 


meaningful 
the question, 
cost too much?’ 


without really adding to their val- 


ber, wholesaler or 
criticized as ‘a middleman who 
reaps a profit on what others pro- | 
duce.’ This criticism results from 
a misunderstanding of the real 
value of distributive functions,” 
the chamber noted. 

s “The middleman is really many 
people performing many distribu- 
tive functions in getting goods to 


peop’e—in serving human wants 
and needs. Were it not for the 
performance of these functions. 
our economy would collapse over- 


| night. 


“To many people it is obvious 
that manufacture adds value to 


their form, converting them to 
specific products that are usabl> 
by the public. 

“But distribution also is a basic, 
value-adding function. It makes 
possible the possession of goods 
where and when the public wants 
them.” 

Promotion of this concept, the 
booklet said, “will be of immeas- 
urable help in stimulating a more 
accurate public understanding and 
appreciation of the distributor’s 
importance to the individual and 
to the national economy.” 


Hawaiian Pineapple Plans 
Name Change, Corporate Move 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co. Ltd. 
(Dole) is planning to seek stock- 
holder approval to move its cor- 
porate headquarters from Honolulu 


® By subtracting costs from what to San Jose, Cal., and to create a! r 
is in effect a gross margin figure new California corporation with a| #4 work area, from which stock 
the report says, the actual value new name, within the next three|‘S Placed on the inclined shelves. 
added by each unit in the distri. years, Henry A. White, Dole pres- | Canopies cover the driving lanes. 


ident, has announced. When the 
new corporation is organized, the 
existing Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 
and its wholly-owned subsidiaries, 


Paulus Bros. Packing Co., Salem, 


White said. 
Two years ago, Dole moved its 


Honolulu after the transfer is 


still is being developed. 


Roper Appoints Weill 

Sol W. Weill has been named 
eastern promotion manager of Geo. 
D. Roper Corp., Rockford, IIl., gas 
range manufacturer. Mr. Weill, 
with Roper from 1939 until 1954, 
recently was away on a gas indus- 
try assignment. ‘ 


‘Texans on Wheels 
Now Can Buy Their 


Food That Way Too 


| Houston, Dec. 18—Drive-Thru, 


|raw materials, because it change: | a grocery store which allows cus- 


| tomers to shop without ever leav- 
ing their cars, has been introduced 
here by Herbert H. Blankenship. 
Drive-Thru is a long rectangular 
building, with shelves of groceries 
on its two sides. As the motorist 
slowly moves on to an asphalt 
driveway at one side of the build- 
ing, a shipping basket with hooks 
is attached to the driver’s side. A 
store attendant moves along with 
the car, taking off the shelves 
whatever items the customer points 
to. He drops them in the basket and 
at the same time turns a calculator 
attached to the basket which shows 
a running total of the purchases. 
At the end of the lane, the cus- 
tomer pays the total at a checkout 
| stand. The driving lanes are double 
width, so that slowpoke shoppers 
can be passed. The inside of the 
Drive-Thru is used as a warehouse 


»The store carries groceries and 
frozen meats. Mr. Blankenship has 
acquired several more sites and 
eventually hopes to build a chain 


groups of marketing establish- F. M. Ball & Co., Oakland, and|°f Drive-Thrus in the Houston 


area. 


differen‘ Ore., will be merged into it. The! ss 
times, places anc kinds of busi-| new name, not yet selected, will | F ounders Names Warner 
ness. Only in this way can aj/include the word, “Dole,” Mr. | 


Thomas J. Warner has been ap- 
| pointed national sales manager of 
| the broadcasting division of Foun- 


* the report said marketing division from San Fran-| ders Corp., New York. In the post 

The popularly written version cisco to San Jose, consolidating} Mr. Warner, who formerly was na- 
explained that “for too long there | marketing offices with those of its| tional sales manager for WTAC, 
has been a feeling in many circles California production division. A | Flint, Mich., will supervise nation- 
that distribution is a necessary major part of the company’s pro-|al sales for the Founders group of 
evil—that it distributes products duction functions will remain in| radio and tv stations: KPOA, Hon- 


/olulu; WTAC, Flint; WFBL, Syr- 


ue. | made, and Dole’s pineapple opera- | acuse, and KTVR, Denver. Mr. 
“Too often the distributor—job- | tions in Hawaii will continue un-| Warner’s headquarters will be with 
retailer—is |changed, under the plan, which; Founders Corp. at 420 Lexington 


Ave., New York. 


H. C. Brill Names Durstine 

H. C. Brill Co., Newark, has ap- 
| pointed Roy S. Durstine Inc., New 
York, to handle advertising for its 
| line of food specialty products and 
|ingredients for the baking industry, 
| effective Jan. 1. Hicks & Greist is 
the previous agency. 
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Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


Advertising Pages and Linage in Consumer Magazines 


\November and Year-to-Date Figures for U. S., Canadian and Foreign Publications Reporting to Advertising Age 


¢ Pages BN Lines ~ 
Nov. Nov. ee -Nov. Jan.-Nov. Nov. Nov. Jan.-Nov. Jan.-Nov. 
1956 1955 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 

Weeklies, Bi-Weeklies, Semi-Monthlies 
Capper’s Weekly ............ 14.4 22.4 142.2 147.2 14,388 22,403 142,213 147,165 
IE. «tes oucutigs sd bainis 90.5 105.7 906.8 941.9 61,532 71,835 616,588 480 
| SRE ee oe 86.5 89.1 805.0 776.2 37,115 38,211 345,348 333,009 
SD Mt ra.n Wr piientee, 05.0 ciara 36.2 34.3 325.7 304.0 36,217 34,323 325,725 303,972 
Di ietiendeadenp 65406 cwebe 484.7 423.55 4,304.8 4,060.4 329,626 287.976 2,927,236 2,774,646 
Dt pehndnathtsercceoktms 170.0 237.2 1,476.6 1,405.5 115,600 161,303 1,004,088 955,760 
BE SD Aid eiy ne. <.b ne teers 649.6 634.7 4,393.2 4,052.9 278,666 272,304 1,884,691 1,738,694 
SE siti aaen b 0.2 6.6<eihe 313.7 310.7 3,028.2 2,794.0 131,750 130.508 1,271,836 1,173,481 
Presbyterian Life ............ 19.3 23.0 148.5 179.9 8,098 9,677 62,347 75,548 
We IN ginnck's os ceeeus 16.5 17.0 160.2 179.3 6,923 7,140 67,291 75,302 
Saturday Evening Post ........ 341.7 387.0 3,256.8 3,420.3 232,345 263,163 2.214617 2,325,772 
Saturday Review ............ 109.2 103.8 790.9 753.1 45,852 43,596 332,185 316,315 
(SS == 178 30.9 284.3 317.5 19,294 33,523 308,491 344,499 
Spogts Illustrated .......... 120.3 79.1 947.6 610.0 51,613 33,934 406,536 261,689 
 Riekikis Gadaes gaete cence 333.4 338.1 3,205.7 3,060.3 140,027 141,992 1,346,406 1,285,329 
MED bs Kamopeds <60eanee 48.9 15.9 394.5 181.3 8,896 2.897 71,795 32,990 
SS eee ee 20.5 31.2 200.2 242.3 8,490 12,896 82,881 100,297 
{||\U.S. News & World Report 361.9 309.1 2,981.6 2,765.1 151,985 129.801 1.252.265 1,161,342 


en, eee 


ke 3,235.1 3,192.7 27,7528 26,2112 1,678,417 1,697,482 14,662,539 14,046,290 
tTwo issues in November 1956; three issues in November 1955. {Four issues in November 1956; five issues in November 1955. 
§Formerly Christian Advocate. One issue in November 1956; four issues in November 1955. |||Five issues in November 1956; 
four issues in November 1955. 


Women’s 
§Bride’s Magazine .......... 126.6 125.3 595.6 564.0 80,018 79,158 376,409 356,448 
Everywoman’s Magazine ...... 58.4 39.3 379.6 420.3 25,033 16.874 162,838 180,295 
7... i eae 68.7 78.9 622.8 730.3 29,459 33,856 267,160 313,296 
Good Housekeeping .......... 148.0 161.1 1,391.8 1,302.0 63,490 69,121 597,065 558.569 
Ladies’ Home Journal ...... -» 1325 1296 1,150.3 1,110.2 90,079 88,120 782,228 754,917 
McCall’s Magazine .......... 94.3 94.4 853.3 822.1 64,132 64,219 580,265 559,027 
tParents’ Magazine .......... 72.8 78.9 662.3 625.8 31,448 34,025 285,167 269,320 
te OR re 117.0 1164 1,322.4 1,254.9 79,580 79,140 899,243 853,362 
{Timely Women's Group ...... 20.8 19.0 118.2 104.3 8,125 8,151 46,085 44,759 
Western Family: 
Southwest Edition ........ 23.9 36.2 260.9 329.0 10,288 15,53¢ 111,924 141,143 
Mountain Edition ........ 22.6 34.5 252.9 314.7 9,809 14,841 108,474 135,002 
ZNo. Calif. Edition ...... 23.4 36.0 249.4 320.8 10,058 15,450 106,979 137,607 
Northwest Edition ...... 24.6 36.0 260.5 325.0 10,596 15,484 111,763 139,417 
Woman’s Day .............. 48.5 73.7 ome ~ 2 20,803 31,612 233,782 276,325 
Woman's Home Companion .... 56.1 57.7 38,163 39,248 349,004 398,961 
ee iene see 067.6 10105 8, 4 raid “$40,618 ~ 559,054 4,691,170 ~4,706,422 


§Published in January, April, July and October. {includes Linage carried in special shopping scout section (572 lines per 
page). tLarger page size in November 1955 (429 lines). Published bi-monthly; figures shown are for November-December issue. 
Not included in totals. 


General 
American Artist 29.1 28.5 276.1 250.7 12,213 11,982 115,939 105,273 
American Forests 12.5 118 194.5 208.4 5,250 4,956 81,704 87,514 
American Legion 22.0 20.6 211.3 206.7 °9,240 8,656 88,753 86,794 
Argosy 20.5 23.1 214.3 207.0 8,797 9,900 91,948 88,805 
Atlantic 45.5 36.0 360.0 296.0 19,110 15,120 151,218 124,302 
Christian Herald 84.5 57.5 436.6 403.7 36,263 24,649 187,284 173,187 
Columbia 14.0 9.9 80.0 83.7 5,860 4,174 33,589 35,157 
Coronet 32.0 30.5 273.7 280.3 5,824 5,551 49,817 51,015 
Cosmopolitan 112 13.9 212.5 212.1 4,819 5,966 91,171 90,989 
Eagle Magazine 6.5 8.3 88.9 79.1 2,731 3,499 37,336 33,234 
# 71.7 84.7 693.1 694.4 48,910 57,791 471,471 472,394 
Elks Magazine 26.1 26.6 169.2 154.2 11,189 11,415 72,565 66,146 
Esquire 86.9 95.8 741.3 677.6 59,003 65,171 503,832 460,526 
Etude 17.6 18.2 184.9 183.3 7,420 7,637 77,664 76,984 
Extension 27.7 26.3 203.8 237.9 19,085 18,121 140,203 163,680 
Fortnight 26.6 32.8 271.3 303.5 11,158 13,776 113,932 127,477 
Gourmet 56.6 50.5 310.2 301.9 24,268 21,679 133,071 129,531 
Grade Teacher 39.2 39.6 330.9 321.2 17,273 17,465 145,924 141,667 
Harper's Magazine ..... 48. 32.9 372.3 271.7 443 13,818 156,347 114,124 
PEE encin neesvesvedesdis 115.2 101.9 843.6 769.0 78,324 69,311 573,651 522,950 
Improvement Era ............ 38.6 54.4 306.2 337.7 16,230 22,852 128,584 141,823 
SEE, « Shcl bWinende' seen 47.9 43.3 308.2 313.5 32,785 29,609 210,822 214,398 
Motor Boating .............. 94.8 86.1 1,371.7 1,289.5 55,738 50,642 806,530 758, 
National Geographic ........ 55.8 45.5' 455.2 449.9 13,269 10,829 108,339 107,066 
Seay eae 12.8 18 50.0 49 5,390 756 21,014 2,058 
POE, -anasenacceeaeces 35.3 33.3 251.4 246.6 15,128 14,265 107,844 105,804 
Z\||Reader’s Digest ........ 49.0 28.0 3710 247.0 8,918 5,096 67,522 44,954 
St Adasodsba akbiccc<sbneee 1.5 9.0 96.8 100.5 4,918 3,842 41,537 43,103 
Redbook Magazine .......... 30.9 31.2 271.0 253.7 13,236 13,362 116,247 108,847 
SE Redecbsdbdateccecds 10.9 78 87.5 104.2 4,581 3,273 36,741 43,744 
MN ea ddbUWs vcd dv st aukoans 13.6 12.2 72.6 74.3 5,849 8,209 45,524 49,962 
Town & Country ............ 95.9 89.2 753.2 745.4 60,577 56,353 476,049 471,076 
Town Journal: 
ZEastern Edition ........ 37.8 56.6 419.2 446.4 16,235 24,284 179,844 191,486 
Central Edition ........ 37.7 56.6 419.9 446.4 16,164 24,284 180,133 191,486 
Southern Edition ........ 38.8 56.6 414.5 444.7 16,664 24,284 177,839 190,771 
Western Edition ........ 40.3 57.6 437.4 465.3 17,308 24,713 187,641 199,623 
Average 4 Editions ........ 38.7 56.9 422.8 450.7 16,593 24,391 181,364 193,342 
MCL adaeaEhe ws oe eens 39.1 29.0 310.8 276.7 16,761 12,420 133,340 118,705 
EEE, KGa inns be cces dase 94.9 80.2 1,062.9 1,002.9 55,801 47,158 624,962 589,706 
. .. Se Rye ee 1,343.1 1,244.6 11,595.7 11,098.5 675,126 630,807 5,884,845 5,627,214 


|||Started accepting advertising in April 1955. §Published bi-monthly; figures shown are for November-December issue. Larger 
page size in November 1955 (672 lines). #Not included in totals. 


Home er 
American Home ..........-. 898 822 8588 7922 56,733 51,946 542,739 500,655 
248.2 143.4 1,549.1 1,466.3 93,666 90,647 979,035 926,687 
222 27.7 5098 579.3 9,310 11,620 214,102 243,320 
214.7 246.6 1,301.9 1,320.8 135, 155,831 822,751 834,773 
150.6 162.6 935.6 943.4 95,156 102,787 591,267 596,205 
441 525 4509 5033 18,901 22,511 193,449 215,931 
117.0 1258 9402 9344 73,962 79,521 594,191 590,554 
IE 139.9 160.0 1,614.1 1,452.7 58,764 67,192 677,918 610,150 
Wi Dee 5.6.05. scnccvc “925 10008 “8160.4 79924 542157 ~ 582,055 “4,615,452 4,518,275 
Fashion 
es anak, ian as 97.6 985 1,102.8 1,133.9 41,852 42,240 473,113 486,440 
GA. oc Soa sacs ens cece 113.9 99.1 1,060.8 1,109.9 48,859 42,517 455,085 476,164 
Harper's Bazaar ............ 119.0 111.0 1,208.1 1,140.0 75,208 70,152 763,539 720,434 
Mademoiselle ,............. 92.8 97.0 1,189.1 1,176.2 39,800 41,626 510,108 504,579 
Ge ash accsotcesus 189.7 189.3 1,685.6 1,604.7 119,874 119,613 1,065,294 1,014,194 
ee Lee ee “SI3.0 5949 “62464 Cle47 325593 ~ 316,148 “3,267,139 3201811 
Movie-Romance-Radio 
Dell Modern Group: 
Modern Romances ........ 32.7 339 3382 3062 16029 14540 145,076 132,214 
Modern Screen ...........- 313 299 3306 299.1 13,447 12,840 141,820 128,295 
Screen Stories ..........-- 25.3 25.0 257.9 255.7 10,851 10,704 110,628 109,678 
Fawcett Women’s Group: 
Motion Picture & TV ...... 15.7 17.7 1819 199.9 6,753 7,596 78,013 85,767 
True Confessions .......... 25.2 248 2429 2428 10,791 10,652 104,203 104,176 
Hillman Romance Group ....... 3.6 4.3 20.7 24.8 1,553 1,827 8,870 10,655 
Hillman Women’s Group ....:. 26.3 187 1940 1786 11,293 8,033 83,221 76,614 


%. r $ _ Lines ~ 
Nov. Nov dan.-Nov. Jan.-Nov Nov. Nov. dan.-Nov. Jan.-Nov 
1956 955 1956 1955 1956 5 
Ideal Women's Group: 
Intimate Story .......... 21.9 21.1 180.9 210.4 9,378 9.068 77,603 90,263 
NN GIN in cos cwiten ysis 23.4 23.2 209.6 241.0 10,046 9,948 89,925 103,390 
Movie Stars Parade ........ 23.2 23.2 209.5 238.6 9,960 9.962 89,861 102,372 
Personal Romances ........ 21.6 21.2 179.7 209.6 9.258 9.099 77.069 89,923 
TO Bebe PR so decks vse 19.3 17.9 158.9 179.9 8.272 , 7.698 68,175 77,162 
CE AG dod das ivoins 16.3 13.3 75.3 55.6 6,990 5.720 32,288 23,859 
Secrets Romance Group: 
2§Daring Romance ........ 22.7 18.6 103.9 37.7 9,726 7,956 44,551 16,153 
Revealing Romances ........ 21.8 18.0 182.5 173.0 9.355 7.712 78,271 74,198 
SE cccaedsnas ce ak quae 22.0 18.3 187.3 179.4 9,421 7,867 80,370 76,952 
{||Silver Screen ........... 13.5 16.0 61.7 49.5 5.773 6,864 26,459 21,244 
True Story Women's Group: 
Cs ook bc encstannes 48.7 43.0 462.6 421.9 20,906 18,447 198,435 180,976 
TV-Radio Mirror .......... 23.7 24.1 252.5 271.5 10,175 10.355 108,329 116,463 
True Experience .......... 26.2 24.7 268.6 287.5 11,257 10.597 115,217 123,337 
True Love Stories ........ 25.8 24.9 266.2 288.6 11,045 10,672 114.198 123,800 
True Romance ............ 26.5 25.4 268.5 287.4 11,358 10,903 115,191 123,278 
te ree ree 79.2 61.0 696.0 585.4 33,993 26.149 298,571 251,124 
|. b. Ererrrirec re 573.2 529.6 5,226.0 5,188.4 245,904 227,253 2,241,793 2,225,740 


NOTE: Figures for each publication in the Dell, Fawcett, Ideal, and True Story groups include all advertising carried by the 
group as a whole PLUS additional advertising carried by each individual publication. 

tNovember-December issues combined; started publication as a bi-monthly with March-April 1955 issue. §November-December 
issues combined. |||October-November issues combined; started publication as a bi-monthly with April-May 1955 issue. Not 


included in totals. 
Magazine Linage Trend figures in thousands 
WEEKLIES GENERAL 
1956 J 
Nov.[ 1,678 | Nov.[675 
oct.[1,704 i oct. 
1955 2 1955 
Nov. 


5 776.3 41,779 49,544 547,951 509,235 
.7 5,210.5 218,156 216,577 2,266,347 2,188,422 
71.9 801.3 36,808 44,261 494,769 493,596 
rental ORE A 45.3 615.1 555.0 18,754 19,046 258,356 233,110 
Bee ee, ee ms 54.1 671.6 565.7 30,157 22,688 282,080 237,583 
RARE See 163.0 2028 1,814.8 1,508.5 103,016 128,138 1,146,922 953,372 
Nation’s Business .......... 55.8 47.3 512.6 423.0 23,921 20,279 219,891 181,472 
Jk eee T0060 T0iz6 16765 S84I0S “A7Z591 ~S00533 S26 316 “1796756 
tLarger page size in November 1955 (616 lines). aan issues in November 1956; five issues in November 1955. 
Youth ; 
American Girl .............. 12.0 16.2 277.8 246.1 5,163 6,966 119,156 105,581 
SS as aes 30.3 “298 328.2 293.2 20,605 20,235 223,199 199,377 
a ae eae 7.6 10.4 30.7 28.7 3,271 4,461 13,174. 12,329 
Scholastic Magazines ........ 42.3 289 343.8 287.8 17,747 12,134 144,400 120,889 
Scholastic Roto ............ 69 8 47.4 41.7 6,028 5,098 41,445 36,483 
aie HN SS eas c das “Sl 11 10279 “9975 4S2sia Geet Sars7a Ba e55 
Outdoor & Sports 
American Rifleman .......... 65.2 67.5 640.3 675.5 27,975 28,963 274,682 289,769 
Field & Stream ............ 71.7 1186 796.3 778.4 30,765 50,882 341,596 333,916 
Far PUG... 5... cc oe 20.1 25.5 207.4 221.8 8,642 10,945 88,968 95,162 
OSES SEE a vee 33.9 38.9 323.6 161.7 14,543 16,688 138,459 68,847 
| ROIs 78.3 68.5 803.7 770.2 33,598 29,380 344,789 330,404 
Sports Afield .............. 57.3 58.9 °669.1 656.8 24,598 25,263 287,024 281,783 
ne eee “3265 ~3779 “S404 32644 “140121 “ié6z 121 1.475518 “1399881 
Mechanics & Science 
Mechanix Illustrated ........ 78.1 77.8 745.0 742.8 17,496 17,419 166,883 166,383 
Popular Mechanics .......... 145.0 143.3 1,435.0 1,512.9 32,480 32,088 321,438 338.884 
Popular Science ............ 135.0 145.6 1,368.2 1,446.5 30,243 32,609 306,481 324,016 
+Science & Mechanics ........ “93.2 93.2 551.2 565.5 20,884 20,875 123,464 126,666 
Tated Greep ..... 24s ..005 “B13 ~59 “40994 G2677 “IWO0i103 ~ 102991 ~ 918.266 ~ 955949 
+Published bi-monthly; fi¢-wes shown are for November-December issue. 
Detective & Fiction : 
are ete oe eee 15.3 11.9 133.1 109.2 6,557 5,104 57,100 46,845 
Dell Men’s Group ............ 46 8 83=:16.2 130.5 150.8 6,251 6,962 55,978 64,708 
Thrilling Fiction Group ...... 5.8 8.7 70.4 89.7 1,292 1,954 15,772 20,101 
With: GIO: «osc cbskecdn “35.7 ~ 368 3340 ~ 349.7 ~ 14100 ~ 14,020 28,850 ~ 131.654 
Newspaper Sections (I) 
(Nationally distributed with Sunday newspapers) 
American Weekly ............ 518 63.1 615.1 604.9 43,994 53,605 522,829 514,192 
Family Weekly .............. 35.5 29.3 335.1 257.1 30,180 24,925 284,810 218,542 
EERE TS OE 61.6 75.3 717.9 682.0 52,358 63,997 610,202 579,700 
This Week Magazine ........ 87.7 1015 , 9106 906.4 74,531 86,241 773,983 770,462 
WO IE i kee supe ass WE “2692 “2ZS7B7 “24504 “201,063 ~ 228,768 “2.191.824 2,082,896 


Newspaper Sections (II) 


(All other newspaper sections and comics) 


#Chicago Tribune Magazine .. 173.1 174.1 1,403.1 1,348.5 147,158 147,986 1,192,598 1,146,190 

First 3 Markets Group ...... 51.2 51.4 534.3 508.8 43,478 43,648 454,156 432,438 

New York Mirror Magazine .... 26.2 52.2 333.7 444.2 25,683 51,202 327,019 435,263 

New York Times Magazine .... 249.4 204.3 2,562.0 2,354.3 212,003 173,629 2,177,675 2,001,172 
WE Hh. ee indsavs 326.8 “3079 “3430.0 3.3073 "164 ~ 268,479 “2,958,850 2,868,875 

Not included in totals, as Chicago Tribune ae & is also a member of the First 3 Markets Group. 

Comics Magazines 

tAmerican Comics Group ...... 7.0 8.0 41.7 45.7 2,646 3,024 15,764 17.260 

tArchie Comic Group ........ 68 78 36.0 41.8 2,552 2,930 13,611 15,784 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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at Loh i: . 4 a Oe, 
- fos Pons 
_ Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 
Lines — Pages Lines 
Nov. Nov. Jan.-Nov. Jan.-Nov Nov. Nov. Jan.-Nov. Jan.-Nov Nov. Nov. Jan.-Nov. Jan.-Nov. Nov. Nov. Jan.-Nov. Jan.-Nov. 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1955 
tHarvey Comics Group ...... 9.5 9.5 56.3 57.4 3,591 3.591 21,294 21,704 | tNewsweek-Pacific .......... 79.2 520 670.1 593.5 33,250 21,842 281,417 249,276 
National Comics Group: Popular Mechanics: 
(Total 2 Units) .......... 6 17? wee. 27 5,102 4,408 56,007 44,473 Mecanica Popular (Spanish) 213 259 2761 269.9 4,771 5.796 61,848 60,450 
#Red Unit .............. 6.3 5.6 75.1 59.6 2,362 2.110 28,382 22,523 Mecanique Populaire (French) 308 328 2918 305.0 6,888 7,336 65,355 68,320 
BORG OUR iis vovdcecen in 7.3 6.1 73.1 58.1 2,740 2,298 27.625 21,950 | Reader's Digest: 
Total Group ............ | 9 50) eee 1 ~ 13953 106.676 ~ 99,221 H#tArabic ................ 60 —— 200.2 — 7,824 32,624 
{Published bi-monthly; figures shown are for November-December issue. 2¢Not included in totals. Argentine 72.5 48.0 568.5 1.5 13,195 8,736 103,467 82,173 
Auten pies 68.0 68.0 595.0 5085 12,376 12,376 108,290 seuss 
ustralian 803 740 7278 568.0 14605 13,468 132,451 103,3 
Canadian National Weekend Newspapers (Rotogravure Linage) British ......... 1035 1155 8935 9831 19,251 21,483 166.184 182,850 
SOUS ic ausciebeksdeene 7130 4672.4 «= 761.5 = - 737.2, 721,308 = -72,402—Ss« 762,454 = 737,227 Caribbean ...... 101.0 108.0 880.0 889.5 18,382 19,656 160,160 161,889 
SIN ss hrecchinadsvewbes os 69.1 66.2 685.9 680.5 69,113 66,200 685,913 680,481 Danish ........ 53.5 S00 4533 415.7 9,095 8,500 77,059 70,660 
tStar Weekly .............. 90.8 851 829.0 9019 79,450 80,830 780,688 856,825 Finnish ......... . 27.0 250 2006 176.0 5,022 4,650 37,317 32,736 
Weekend Magazine ..... 111.6 1045 1,096.7 9913 108,818 101,913 1,069,318 966,540 French wxnened i 520 530 4486 450.0 9,100 9,275 78,507 78,750 
Total Group ............ BS “SRF FSF F309 “32689 321.345 3.207.373 3.241.073 a eee ee eee 128.5 1205 932.1 924.5 22,487 21,087 163,117 161,787 
fLarger page size in November 1955 (950 lines). French (Swiss) 27.0 29.0 2615 220.0 4.725 5,075 45,763 38, 
German (Germany) .. 118.0 1200 9135 715.5 21,475 21,840 166,247 130,221 
Conde German (Swiss) .......... 34.0 345 2985 232.0 6.188 6.279 54,327 42,224 
n eer 685 580 6005 4960 12467 10556 109,291 90,272 
Canadian Home Journal _... 396 425 4273 4046 26,939 28,873 290,572  275,127°| (Indian ....... 60.0 440 458.0 361.0 10,920 8,008 83,356 65,702 
Canadian Homes & Gardens 51.8 541 523.5 477.1 35,253 36,786 355,978 324,451 Italian ......... 1100 91.0 849.0 6870 18920 15,652 146,028 118,164 
SRE | So deacass ddan 47.0 45.0 483.3 455.9 31,987 30,613 328,646 310,004 J 38.0 36.5 414.0 327.2 6,384 6,132 69,552 534,964 
SINE wn sceii desc 39.4 320 3730 317.4 16,905 13.728 160,036 136,155 Japanese (Troop) 68.0 68.0 464.0 4885 12.376 12,376 84,448 88,907 
Maclean's ......... 109.6 122.0 1,054.3 1,073.1 74,500 82,976 716,903 729,676 Mexican 75.5 65.0 673.0 6133 13,741 11,820 122,486 111,628 
ee “PR Ee 46.5 465 — 4579 403.7 31,632 31,642 311,356 274,510 New Zealand 34.5 33.5 317.8 227.3 6,279 6,097 57.830 41,360 
Reader's Digest: Norwegian .. 55.5 460 880.3 777.6 9,435 7,820 149,657 132,188 
English Edition .......... 96.5 1065 9318 8386 17,563 19,383 169,583 152,608 Portuguese .. 105.5 1110 9725 924.0 18,462 19,425 170,192 161,706 
French Edition sie 110.5 1208 987.7 908.0 20,111 21,976 179,765 165,255 South African ...... 128.0 102.5 1.0233 867.6 22,912 18,357 183,165 155,292 
Revue Moderne ............ 30.2 241 2594 245.7 20,566 16,406 176,403 167,100 Southern Hemisphere 50.0 615 4245 504.0 9100 11,193 77,259 91,728 
Revue Populaire ............ 27.3 28.1 283.9 286.9 19,094 19,656 198,734 200,813 | ee 54.0 63.0 498.5 545.0 10,044 11,718 92,721 101,370 
OS SL ae ee 38.8 40.1 401.6 385.2 27,182 28,063 281,146 Sees 5 GRRNE icc.i..e.... 68.3 80.0 | 683.6 704.2 28,280 33,110 283.010 291,550 
Saturday Night .. ead 46.5 72.9 437.5 665.7 19.537 30,618 183,768 279,608 | Time-Atlantic ovtesy 115.1 89.7 1,093.2 988.0 48,335 37,660 459,130 414,960 
Time-Canadian .............. 256.1 247.3 2,133.2 2,130.6 107,555 103,880 895,925 894,830 ———— American ...... a a oars “7 46,690 37,380 = 461,265 446,180 
—- ime-Pacific .......... : . 1,136. 8 39,865 34,755 477,225 352,695 
Total Group .............. 939.8 “S819 “87544 “85925 ~448824 ~ 464,600 4,248,315 %179,780 an ane 1385 925 113570 7583 58170 38850 485940 318.470 
#§Vision (Mexican) ...... 13.7 11.2 ©1448 11.2 5,740 4,690 60,780 4,690 
Foreign Vision (Spanish) ............ 683 61.0 6583 570.7 28,700 25,620 276,500 239,680 
Life International: Total Group .............. 2,674.4 2,453.3 24,017.7 21,4291 ~ 742,240 ~ 672,493 ~ 6.821.309 6,049,765 
English Edition .......... 82.8 75.5 807.4 718.5 56,270 51,340 548.995 488,580 tAsian and Tokyo Editions combined as of March 5, 1956; figures shown above represent the combined edition and the 
Spanish Edition .......... 79.1 98.6 749.5 757.3 53,805 67,065 509,690 514,939 average of the two previous editions. {Started publication in January 1956. §Started publication in November 1955. 2Not 
Newsweek-European .......... 72.1 48.0 647.8 508.8 30,275 20,160 272,060 213,710 | included in totals. 


Forbes Sees Need 
TV ‘Circulation’ 

Cuicaco, Dec. i8—Richard E. 
Forbes, director of advertising and 
promotion on Chrysler Corp.’s cen- 
tral staff, took a 5 to 10-year “for- 
ward look” at the television medi- 
um yesterday—and came forth 
with at least a near approach to 
guaranteed circulation. 

Mr. Forbes, whose company cur- 
rently sponsors five network tv 
shows, told the Broadcast Adver- 
tising Club he is happy with Chry- 
sler’s present tv portion. But he 
spoke up. strongly for advertisers’ 
future needs in television. And the 
need most emphasized was “time 
and program charges commensur- 
ate with delivered audience.” 

As a first step toward this goal, 
the automobile adman asked for a 
“single, industry-recognized rating 
service.” The responsibility for 


Free 


TV 


Want to know if your com- 
pany’s films are acceptable for 
tv showing, and if not, how to 
make them acceptable to tele- 
vision stations? Then, turn to 
the January issue of ADVER- 
TISING REQUIREMENTS 
and read “Free Films for TV.” 
This answer-giving articie is 
typical of the important infor- 
mation you'll find in every is- 
sue of ADVERTISING RE- 
QUIREMENTS—all aimed at 
helping’ y you do a better job of 
advertising production, promo- 
tion or merchandising. AR is 
the only service that covers this 
field completely and in detail. 
Clip this coupon, attach $3 
and mail today for year’s (12 
issues) trial starting with the 
big January issue. Your money 
back if you're not completely 
satisfied. 


Advertising Requirements 
The Workbook of Advertising 
Management 
200 E. Ilinois St., Chicago 11 


taking this step, he said, rests with 
the networks. 


® But Mr. Forbes’ 
seemed to be peering beyond an 
agreed-upon rating to a television 


would not mean a literal guaran- 
tee of so many listeners for any 
particular program, he explained. 


print media offer through the Au- 
dit Bureau of Circulations. 
ABC,” Mr. Forbes noted, 


an advertiser’s opportunity 
terms of circulation.” 

Mr. Forbes admitted that, in or- 
der to have circulation guarantees, 
advertisers must release full con- 
trol of programming to the net- 
works. “But—what are we doing 
now?” he asked. 


tuted one of Mr. Forbes’ arguments. | 
“In tv, the network controls the} 
‘editorial content’ of the programs; 
shouldn’t it guarantee their circu- 
lation?” he demanded. 


s Mr. Forbes built his case on a 
portrayal of the present-day tv ad- 
vertiser’s tough bargaining position 
as a buyer in the network seller’s 
market. The lack of as many as 
three competing stations in all but 
44 markets he termed a “most un- 
happy situation,” nor was he over- 
joyed that two of the three net- 
works are now sold out in prime 
time, while the third one “has lit- 
tle left to sell.” 

“In this atmosphere,” he said, 
“the advertiser finds himself bar- 
gaining and negotiating for securi- | 
ty.” And, he added, the networks 
are in a position to make demands 
on advertisers—for “must” buys, | 
program control, etc. 

“Advertisers are willing to pay 
for what they get,” he declared. 
“But they want to know what they 
are getting.” 

e At the same time, he pointed 
out th 
guarantees has so far been avoid- 
ed by top network officials—“ex- 
cept for a very few brave souls.” 
As for the present rating serv- 


long view 


rate structure which would be 
closely based on that rating. This 


But it would involve the kind of 
circulation assurances which the 


“The 
“tells us 
how many copies of a magazine 
or newspaper are sold. It measures 
in 


In fact, program control consti- | 


ices and “circulation” audits which 
would be displaced by any all-in-| 
dustry rating, Mr. Forbes compli- 
mented them on a “fine job” while 
at the same time finding that they 
“do not seem to offer the kind of | 
evaluation the big business of tel-| 
evision deserves.” 

Among other things, he com- 
plained of the rating services’ dif- 
ferences in sample size, their “time 
lag in reporting,” and their obli- 
gation to compete for subscrip- 
tions. So far, he said, none of them | 
has been able to make the “huge 
investment” required for a really 
definitive measurement. 


oei | @ Increased appliance use in Min- 
B ing Revamp Ss _neapolis homes and marked shifts 
Assi ‘in consumer preference for many 
ignments of | food products are among the find- 

a 7 |ings of “Minnesota Homemaker 
Ad PR Executives ; 'Survey No. 7,” just published by 
SeattLe, Dec. 18—Reorganiza- the Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 


| tion of the structure of the Boeing 
| Airplane Co. public relations of- 
ifice, effective Jan. 1, was an- 
/nounced this week by Harold 
Mansfield, director of public re- 
lations. The move was described 
as including “establishment of 
| internal and external programs on | 
ithe corporate level and the full- 
time assignment of certain per-|* 
sonnel to various divisional pro-| 
grams.” 

Carl Cleveland, who for a num-| 
ber of years has been public rela-| 
tiens and advertising manager, 
will continue in that work and will 
manage the external phase in- 
cluding advertising, news and pro- 
motional activities, external publi- 
cations, foreign coverage and aids 


|Family Circle Households” is avail- 


;news bureau manager, has been 


| the 


Information for Advertisers 


“A Non-Duplication Study of 


able to media and research people. 
The results are based on the latest 
“Media Home Coverage Study” of 
the magazine’s national consumer 
panel by Market Research Corp. 
of America. Copies of this study 
can be obtained from George 
Sacks, research director, Family 
Circle, 25 W. 45th., New York 36. 


Seventh of a semi-annuai series 
of studies of product use and brand 
preferences in Minnesota and Hen- | 


nepin County homes, the current 
homemaker includes 51 subjects. 
Both this survey, plus survey No. 
6, published earlier this year, are 
available in book form or on an 
individual sheet basis by subject, 
on written request, from William 
A. Cordingley, national advertising 
manager, Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, Minneapolis 15. 


e “Oregon Newspapers, 1957” is 
being published and distributed by 
the Oregon Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. The directory gives circu- 
lation figures as of Oct. 1, 1956, 
advertising rates to be effective 
Jan. 1, 1957, and other information 
about the newspapers of Oregon. 
Copies may be obtained from the 
association in the Journalism Bldg., 
Eugene, Ore. 


named public relations manager of 
Boeing transport division, 
which produces both commercial 
and jet transports. 

Oren Rabin, staff assistant in 
research, has been appointed as- 
sistant to Robert Mansfield. 


Gorton’s Introduces 4 Dishes 
Gorton’s of Gloucester Inc., 
Gloucester, Mass., is introducing 
four heat-and-serve frozen sea- 
food dishes that come packed in a 
special aluminum pan, ready for 


the subject of circulation | 


cooking. The products, filet of sole 
in lemon butter, fish steaks in 
tomato sauce, fish steaks in cheese 
sauce and filet of flounder in 
mushroom sauce, are being dis- 
tributed nationally. 


| such as motion pictures, tv films, 
|}and exposition displays. 
| Robert Mansfield, professor of 
journalism at the University of 
Washington, will resign that post 
'to become assistant pr manager at 
the corporate leve!. He will be in| 
charge of the Boeing news bureau, Sterling Buys Mutual Segments 
external publications, and the art| Sterling Drug Co., New York, 
and production staff. The two) has signed with Mutual Broad- 
Mansfields are not related. casting System for several partici- 
Jim Douglas, now editorial man-|pations for Fletcher’s Castoria 
ager, has been appointed manager and Dr. Caldwell’s laxative prod- 
|of employe information and com-' ucts on “Queen for a Day” and 
munity relations and will manage “Parallels in the News,” starting 
the internal phase | Jan. 1. Carl S. Brown Co., New 
Gordon Williams, who has been | York, is the Sterling agency. 


BERNARD P. 


Negotiator 


PURCHASES — SALES — MERGERS 
APPRAISALS — FINANCING — COUNSEL 


Rodger C. Harris, formerly with 
Look, has joined Fawcett Pub- 
lications as manager of its Mich- 
igan and northern Ohio territory. 
He will work out of Detroit. Doug- 


GALLA CHER ‘Harris, Galbraith to Fawcett 


Hazel Bishop Formula 77 Bows 

Hazel Bishop Inc., New York, is 
introducing a new lipstick, for- 
mula 77, which is said t® “soothe 
smooth and heal rough, chapped 
sensitive lips” in addition to 
beautifying them. Advertising, 
through Raymond Spector Co., 
New York, will be incorporated 
into Hazel Bishop’s regular pro- 
gram. 


of aetla cedar 
— ) * eees 
Cahastl OF DERTAR INS aa DEGTRD: 


OTE teow Tater 


aceenes scones eveseeree 


HEAD-TURNER—Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. plans a series of side-wise 
spreads in consumer, military and 
aviation publications 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Los An- 


in 1957. 


CONSUMER & BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS las Galbraith, formerly with 
treet, New Y 36, N. Y., LAckawanna 4- Petersen Publishing Co., has 
147 West 42nd Street, ork 36, “ na 4-163! joined Faweett’s Detroit staff. 


geles, is the agency. 
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Rural Readers in South Prefer ‘Progressive 
Farmer,’ Simmons 16-Magazine Study Shows 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 18—A 
survey of magazine readership in 
the rural South by W. R. Simmons 
& Associates shows the Progressive 
Farmer topping the list of 16 mag- 
azines studied, with 4,480,000 read- 
ers. Life follows with 3,900,000; 
then Farm & Ranch, 3,720,000; 
Look, 2,690,000, and Farm Journal, 
2,550,000. 

The study, referred to as the first 
of its type to be devoted exclusive- 
ly to a rural area, was sponsored 
by the Progressive Farmer. It was 
conducted on a personal interview 
basis by the Simmons organization, 
working in consultation with the 
technical committee of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation. 

A total population of 25,370,000 
was found in the rural areas of the 
16 southern states. This included 
families living on farms and in 
towns of less than 2,500 population 
and in non-urban areas. For tabu- 
lation purposes, only the popula- 
tion of 19,720,000 persons 10 years 
old and older was included. 


® The Progressive Farmer’s pur- 
pose in sponsoring the study was to 
“fulfill its responsibility to provide 
advertisers and their agencies with 
the most accurate and comprehen- 
sive information obtainable on the 
rural South.” 

The audiences are described in 
terms of personal and household 
characteristics, as well as size. In- 
formation also is provided on mag- 
azine choices by readers of more 
than one, on duplication and on 
usefulness rating\ by readers. 

The rural South readership re- 
ported in this study obviously is 
not co-terminous with the audience 
of any magazine in the urban 
South. For example, the Progres- 
sive Farmer has 1,090,190 subscrib- 
ers on rural routes and in towns of 
less than 2,500 population, leaving 
216,716 subscriber families pre- 
sumably in southern urban areas. 

One disclosure in the study deals 
with ownership and recent pur- 
chase of television sets. Of the pop- 
ulation in the rural South, 55% 
live in homes with tv, and 45% in 
homes without it. 


= Of the 10,740,000 who live in tv 
homes, 20% acquired their sets 


. within the past year. Among read- 


ers of the Progressive Farmer 57% 
live in homes with television, 43% 
in non-tv homes. 

The following table ranks the 
magazines studied on some charac- 
teristics detailed in tables and 
charts in the book: 


' 
i 
' 


Ranch, 2,610,000; Farm Journal, 
1,790,000. 

Other reports on the readers of 
three farm magazines who are 
members of families engaged in 
farming include those living in 
subscriber households; readers by 
sex; adult readers; farm ownership, 
size of farm; number of buildings 
on farm; products raised on the 
farm; television ownership; aver- 
age family income; size of house- 
hold; housewife readers and chil- 
dren under 10. 


# Of the 690,000 readers taking 
three of the farm magazines, 470,- 
000 list the Progressive Farmer as 
their first choice, 100,000 name 
Farm & Ranch and 120,000 name 
Farm Journal. 

Each section of the book contains 
tables on unduplicated readership 
of each magazine and the net audi- 
ences of various combinations of 
magazines. If all non-farm maga- 
zines were used, the addition of the 
Progresive Farmer would add 1,- 
900,000 unduplicated readers over 
10, the study shows. 

In the rural South, the Progres- 
sive Farmer has 1,010,000 readers 
who do not read any of the other 
15 magazines studied. Farm & 
Ranch has 720,000, Life 530,000, 
and Farm Journal 280,000, the re- 
port asserts. 


North Pacific Canners Ofters 
2¢ tor Flav-R-Pac Labels 

A special promotion that offers 
organizations 2¢ for each label 
from Flav-R-Pac canned or frozen 
foods has been undertaken in the, 
Portland area for a limited time 
this winter. The offer is made by 
North Pacific Canners & Packers, 
Portland, sales organization for a 
group of canners and freezers in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
California under the Flav-R-Pac 
label. Flav-R-Pac began the pro- 
motion a year ago on the basis of 
l¢ for each label. The step-up to 
2¢ was billed in four-column news- 
paper advertising in Portland as 
a “limited time offer to organiza- 
tions” and expires Jan. 31, 1957. 
At that time the offer goes back 
to l¢. 

Under. the Flav-R-Pac plan, 
“any recognized group,” such as 
those of churches, auxiliaries, 
scouts, fraternal and hospital or- 
ganizations, may register with 
Flav-R-Pac and then bring in la- 
| bels collected by members. Burk- 
| itt & Coleman is the agency. 


Rural South 
readers Housewife First or 
Magazine (10 and over) readers sole choice 
1,120,000 2,360,000 
830,000 1,510,000 
- 700,000 1,310,000 
y 590,000 660,000 
Dette BTID caccaseensiiesccessveinds 550, 560,000 740,000 
Saturday Evening Post ............ 2,040,000 360,000 610,000 
Better Homes & Gardens 2,000,000 570,000 540,000 
Good Housekeeping ............ 1,970,000 580,000 530,000 
Ladies’ Home Journal ...............00c0c00 1,580,000 520,000 370,000 
PREIS scnecsecsvecscvetoccestensessonsconssusinoseiene 1,576,000 460,000 490,000 
cS SESE Aer on™ Seeen 1,520,000 300,000 280,000 
Woman’s Home Companion ..............-- 1,120,000 360,000 180,000 
na ceeliieidiniaiaie 1,040,000 150,000 290,000 
American Home .............-s:sssseecssneeeeeee 1,010,000 310,000 e 
RID .. iccninaninsincssvnscencssiespuecaeapentnes 800,000 190,000 * 
Town Journal 460,000 100,000 * 
*Number of cases too small to permit projection. 
= A second section of the report is | Oliver to Needham, Louis 


devoted to farm magazine reader- 
ship by members of families en- 
gaged in farming. Here a total pop- 
ulation of 11,250,000 was found, in- 
cluding 9,060,000 10 years old and 
over, among whom interviews are 
reported. The Progressive Farmer, 
Farm & Ranch and Farm Journal 
were the three farm magazines in- 
cluded in the farm study. Reader- 
ship of these magazines within this 
group was found to be: the Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 3,100,000; Farm & 


Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chi- 
cago, has appointed George W. 
Oliver an account executive. Mr. 
Oliver most recently was with 
Leo Burnett Co., and before that 
was with Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co., in Los Angeles. 


Yeargain Forms Agency 
John Yeargain, formerly an ad- 
vertising consultant, has launched 


Adams 


Abernethy © 
LIKE THIS—Executives of American Motors Corp. and its agency, 
Geyer Advertising, talk over ad plans at the 42nd National Automo- 
bile Show in New York. They are Fred W. Adams, director of auto- 
motive advertising and merchandising, and Roy Abernethy, vp of 
automotive distribution and marketing of American Motors, and 
Sam Ballard, Geyer’s president. 


Bollard 


Roy Spencer, 76, 
Retired Printing 


Pioneer, Is Dead : 


Racing, Dec. 18—Roy A. Spen- 
cer, 76, first president of Western 
Printing & Lithographing Co., died 
Dec. 16 at his home here. 

Born on a farm in Racine Coun- 

ty, Mr. Spencer quit school to be- 
come a printer’s devil at $1.50 a 
week for the old Racine Journal. 
After ten years in the composing 
room, he was hired by a boyhood 
friend, E. H. Wadewitz, an ac- 
countant, who had purchased the 
West Side Printing Co. Mr. Spen- 
cer became general manager. 
. A few years later he became 
president of the printing company 
when it was incorporated in 1909 
as Western Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Co. Under his management, it 
became one of the largest printing 
houses in the U. S., with headquar- 
ters here and branches in St. Louis 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mr. Spen- 
cer was reportedly a millionaire a 
number of years before he retired 
from business in 1935. 

In 1937 he was elected mayor of 
Racine. He served one term but 
declined to stand for reelection. 


ROBERT B. WALKER 

NorFOLK, VA., Dec. 18—Robert 
Bain Walker, 50, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Virginia- 
Pilot & Ledger Star, died yesterday 
on the way to a hospital after suf- 
fering a heart attack in his office. 

Born here, he joined the Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch as an artist in 
1928. In 1947, he was promoted to 
head of the art department of the 
combined newspapers. Three years 
later he became assistant manager 
of retail advertising and in 1954 
was named assistant general ad- 
vertising manager. 


EDGAR T. STEVENSON 

TITUSVILLE, Pa., Dec. 18—Edgar 
Taft Stevenson, 78, editor and 
publisher of the Titusville Herald 
since 1922, died Dec. 9 in Erie, Pa. 
He was the third publisher in the 
91-year history of the Titusville 
Herald. 


EDWARD J. L. STINSON 

Toronto, Dec. 18—Edward J. L. 
Stinson, 64, president of the Daily 
Commercial News & Building Rec- 
ord, died Dec. 8. Born and educated 
in Stratford, Ont., he went from 
Winnipeg to Toronto in 1926. In 
the following year he founded the 
Record, a national daily construc- 
tion and engineering business pub- 
lication. 


WILLIAM F. HALLISEY 
Brockton, Mass., Dec. 18—Wil- 
liam F. Hallisey, 68, retired adver- 
tising manager of the Brockton 
Enterprise-Times, died at Brockton 


John Yeargain Inc., an agency, at 
141 E. 44th St., New York. 


Hospital Dec. 10 after suffering a 
heart attack at his home. He re- 


tired in May, after serving the 
daily for 50 years. He started as 
a compositor, and he had been 
the Enterprise-Times’ advertising 
manager for the past 28 years. 

He served as president of the 
New England Advertising Execu- 
tives Assn. for two years and was 
a past officer of the Brockton Lions 
Club. An entertainer in his younger 
days, he toured the Loew’s circuit 
as a tap dancer. He was also past 
president of the Old Colony Ad- 
vertising Club and the Brockton 
local of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


CRAIG ESPY 

DALLas, Dec. 18—Craig Espy, 
district manager of Chilton Co., 
in the southwestern and southern 
territory, died following a heart 
attack here Dec. 7. Mr. Espy rep- 
resented Gas and Butane-Propane 
News for nearly 30 years, hav- 
ing started with Gas in 1927. 
In recent months he was also 
representing other Chilton publica- 
tions in his territory. He was well 
known to virtually everyone con- 
nected in any way with the adver- 
tising activities of the gas, LP gas 
and petroleum industries. 


Moss Joins Gourfain-Cobb 

Earl C. Moss has been appoint- 
ed copy chief of Gourfain-Cobb 
& Associates, Chicago. Mr. Moss 
formerly was advertising manager 
of Inter-American Orange Crush 
Co., Evanston, Ill. 
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State, FTC Move 
Against Bait Ads 
in Albany Area 


ALBANY, Dec. 18-—The sta‘e at- 
torney general’s office is conduct- 
ing an investigation into “bait ad- 
vertising’ in the storm window 
field in the Albany area, it was 
learned yesterday. 

The atiorney general has re- 
ceived complaints from residents 
of the Albany district involving 
half a dozen local companies. 

The investigation, which is con- 
tinuing, is being carried on under 
the direction of Frank S. Panta- 
lone, an assistant attorney general. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s 
| New York City office also is inves- 
'tigating bait advertising in the 
storm window field in the upstate 
area, it was learned. 

The state, in its investigation, has 
found that some companies in the 
storm window field advertise storm 
windows for sale at very low 
prices. However, the company’s 
salesmen sell down the advertised 
windows and attempt to sell the 
prospect “much more expensive” 
products. 


® Apparently there have been no 
cases where the company has re- 
fused to sell the advertised win- 
dows if the customers continued to 
demand them. 

If a company refuses to sell the 
advertised product, it was pointed 
out, the attorney general can ask 
the district attorney in the particu- 
lar county to bring a criminal ac- 
tion against the company. . 

If there is evidence of “flagrant 
bait advertising,” the attorney gen- 
eral can move through the depart- 
ment of state to take away the 
company’s certificate of incorpora- 
tion. 


Brisacher, Wheeler Division 
Adds Stokely’s Frozen Food 

The Brisacher, Wheeler division 
of Cunningham & Walsh, San 
Francisco, has been appointed to 
handle advertising for Stokely’s 
Finest frozen foods, effective Jan. 
1. The agency has been handling 
PictSweet advertising for eight 
years, and now will handle the 
entire frozen food division of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Mount Ver- 
non, Wash. 

Calkins & Holden, New York, 
formerly haridled advertising for 
Stokely’s frozen foods. 
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NEXT MONTH 


the 10,600,000 people living in 


WIND’s listening area join... 


the 20,000,000 living in 5 other WBC listening areas . . . 
to give time buyers the biggest music, 
news and service value in radio history! 


Co@°0 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


Radic — Boston, WBZ4+WBZA; Pittsburgh, KDKA; Clevelond, KYW 
Fort Wayne, WOWO; Chicago, WIND; Portland, KEX : . 
Television — Boston, WBZ-TV; Pittsburgh, KDKA-TV; Cleveland, KYW-TV; 


Son Francisco, KPIX 


WIND represented by A M Radio Sales 
KPIX represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
All other WBC stations represented by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
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Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


Advertising Pages and Linage in Farm Publications 


November and Year-to-Date Figures for U.S. and Canadian Publications Reporting to Advertising Age 


Commercial Dis- Commercial Dis- 
play Excluding play Excluding 
| Poultry, Classified Poultry, Classified 
and. Livestock, and. Livestock, 
-—Total Advertising, in Pages—,. -————Total Advertising, in Lines—————__ in Lines -—Total Advertising, in Pages—. —————Total Advertising, in Lines—————_ in Lines 
Nov. Nov. Jan.-Nov. Jan.-Nov. Nov. Nov. Jan.-Nov. Jan.-Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Jan.-Nov. Jan.-Nov. Nov. Nov. Jan.-Nov. Jan.-Nov. Nov. Nov. 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 
Farm Magazines Nebraska Farmer .......... 64.1 70.7 991.1 952.9 48,465 53,439 749,289 720,406 40,559 42,365 
New England Homestead .... 29.0 31.3 390.5 406.3 20,327 21,921 273,380 284,391 15,129 15,688 
yw Bann ile ae 50.5 55.3 684.3 619.1 21,675 23,705 293.552 265,611 20,702 22,673 | Ohio Farmer ............ 53.0 545 7428 759.3 40,716 41,874 570,321 583,129 35,347 35,771 
Central coos ens WL} 144.3 12518 11331 43.452 61.888 494.100 486.117 40.760 60.516 ow ny lg paella as 8 Oe ee ee eee 
Mia ives cone ssin 99.8 1443 1,149.3 1,133.1 42,809 61,888 493,050 486,117 40,117 60,516 cee” Tahoee 
HSouthern |... 97.6 1449 11066 11276 41.881 62.174 474,731 483,757 39.189 60.802 | Simon Eaten al we tek toe an Se ee SS oe 
po oe ers 109.0 147.4 1,220.8 1,174.6 46,744 63,246 523,706 503,911 44,052 61,874 } oem el 5 752 10091 1047.6 50563 54625 790396 762604 42605 46813 
PP ay eee oe ESE Lh amet: 145.2 1,157.1 1,142.1 43,722 62,299 496,397 489.976 41,030 60.927 eral Wew-Verter ........ 28.5 28.1 363.3 365.0 22,352 22.038 284.825 286,153 19.688 18.545 
#Southeastern Edition |. 325 325 379.5 410.4 13,920 13,944 162,823 176.042 12.230 12.307 | Water Fam tife 207 257 "3267 3061 16209 20181 oseile f7r'se0 iDizs 16569 
H#Southwestern Edition .. 33.2 37.8 404.4 463.0 14,247 16,213 173,506 198.607 11,718 13,869 |  scolorado Edition OS 181 3952 2907 7,468 118% lenses isaere S353 2356 
ee 2 Editions ...... 329 35.2 392.0 436.7 14,084 15,079 168,165 187,325 11,974 13,088 | wisconsin Agriculturist. : P ‘ . . y ° 
ressive Farmer: 
Carolina-Va. Edition ... 90.9 102.2 2,030.1 1,027.5 61,793 69,440 700,468 698,722 59.080 67513 | © FAME -------- eee 5.1 62.0 __S45.8 _ 855.5 45,530 48,614 663.087 _670,722 43.689 _46,796 
#Ga.-Ala.-Fla. Edition .. 87.8 1048 1,037.2 1,077.2 59,723 71.252 705.270 732.516 56.737 68.906 | _ Total Group ............ “837-5 889.6 12,041.7 12,5321 638,015 678,306 9,459,035 9,567,785 553,155 577,489 
#Ky.-Tenn.-W. Va. Edition 82.2 96.0 972.6 999.3 55,923 65.273 661,361 679,536 53,676 63,669 | Not included in totals. §This edition (formerly Herdsmen Edition) also carries all linage appearing in Western Farm Life. 
#Miss.-La.-Ark, Edition . 841 97.2 968.9 992.7 57,211 66,108 658,861 675,009 54,725 64,424 F . T d 
#Texas Edition ........ 86.9 101.0 1,007.0 1,025.3 59,165 68,659 684,765 597,234 56,016 66,032 arm Lin Fi : 
Average 5 Editions ....... 86.4 100.2 1,003.2 1,024.4 58.763 68,146 682.145 696,603 56,047 66.109 age ‘ren Ngeres fn oueends 
Successful Farming ........ 73.0 87.3 960.8 955.0 32,869 39,289 432.350 429,762 32,158 38,777 . 
GI Geb iicscasicess 344.7 423.2 F197.4 4177.3 171,113 208.518 2,072,609 2,069,277 161.911 201,57 
tCombined with Better Farming (formerly Country Gentleman) in September 1955. #¢Not included in totals. 1956 MAGAZINES } 1956 MONTHLIES 
Monthlies Nov.| 171 | NOV./540 | 
tAgricultural Leaders’ Digest 20.2 12.1 159.2 1748 8,651 5,184 68,296 74,985 8.651 5,184 
American Fruit Grower ..... 172 16.7 3106 301.6 ©7367 7,211 «134,164 130,278 7.152 7.034 | | OCT.1 184 = 577 
American Poultry Journal: 
#Eastern Edition ....... 37.7 40.3 367.2 386.4 16,177 17,272 157,545 165,770 12,476 12,336 1955 1955 
H# Midwest Edition ....... 37.4 35.8 ‘341.2 336.6 16,045 15,382 146,392 144,420 13,126 12,555 Nov. EE 538 
Pacific Edition ....... 38.1 389 348.2 350.2 16,328 16,717 149,356 150,235 12,233 12,120 
H#Southeast Edition ..... 37.6 35.2 356.3 346.3 16,114 15,095 152,866 158,554 12,731 11,982 BM wo 
H#Southwest Edition ..... “2 -— @5 «<= 1698 29,155 12,745 
Average 5 Editions ...... 37.4 37.6 296.2 354.9 16,042 16,117 127,063 152,245 12,662 12,248 SEMI-MONTHLIES WEEKLI 
American Vegetable Grower... 111 56 2206 166.9 4,783 2,412 95,314 087 4,690 2,320 1956 ati gry 1956 2 core ee 
Arkansas Farmer .......... 12.7 126 242.2 2163 9,613 9,492 183,089 163,542 8529 8.627 
Better Farming Methods .... 47.2 49.4 409.7 378.7 20.265 21,208 175,751 162,464 20,122 20.636 nov. [63] 
Breeder-Stockman ......... 63.3 649 7168 825.3 26,572 27,272 301,058 346,629 952 42 
Breeder's Gazette ......... 17.1 164 2015 215.5 7,673 7,376 90,680 96,985 6582 5,336 
Broiler Growing .......... 46.4 37.8 460.3 376.4 19,911 16,231 197,458 161,469 14,653 12,830 
California Citropraph ...... 189 20.7 240.4 259.3 12,726 13,888 161,554 174,272 12,510 13,692 
California Farm Bureau 
SO al cahequnneyne 135 124 128.2 10,234 9,352 112,399 96882 9,772 8.869 
The Cattleman .......... 88.7 119.3 1.0336 1,191.4 37.240 50.078 429,906 500,392 16,891 18,753 
Coastal Cattleman ........ 142 156 174.4 5.969 6,573 78375 73.229 2,688 2,576 
Cooperative Digest ........ 195 188 i003 70.7 8190 7,910 42141 29,687 4200 5,460 
County Agent & Vo-Ag Teacher 23.7 219 2933 2882 10.152 9.393 125,804 123,632 10.152 9,393 | Bi-Weeklies 
Electricity on the Farm .. 29 124 1126 41135 4629 4434 40,193 40,533 4,629 4,434 | Arizona-Farmer-Ranchman 58.9 65.1 796.8 800.8 44.567 49,229 602,345 605,395 43,154 47,193 
Farm Management ........ 15.8 17.3 238.7 226.0 6,767 7,409 102,392 96,952 6,767 7,409 | California Farmer 
Farmer-Stockman: Z#Northern Edition ...... 38.9 35.1 575.9 549.5 29,431 26,524 435,372 415,419 27.688 24,473 
HOklahoma Edition ..... 41.1 46.3 579.4 527.6 17,645 19,859 222,800 226,325 15,030 16,751 Southern Edition ...... 36.8 34.7 551.5 538.8 27,793 26,247 416,895 407,304 26,173 24,287 
Texas Edition ......... 3756 44.7 490.4 501.6 16,134 19,186 210,396 215,190 13,519 16,078 Average 2 Editions ...... 379 349 563.7 544.2 28.612 26,386 426,134 411,362 26,931 24,380 
, Aweee 2 Cities ideas 39.4 45.5 sons sl46 16.290 19.823 maar an. 78 A278 — Dairymen’s League News .... 13.7 148 1846 153.8 9,983 10,815 134363 111,973 9,558 10,145 
Florida Grower & Rancher. 29.3 32.5 313.4 3280 19.939 21.427 213,095 223,070 17,645 20,527 paper es ee ee 
H#4Georgia Farmer ........ 66 — Wl . <a. Soe 127,831 4.955 luded | 
Kentucky Farmer ......... 20.0 189 270.6 2765 15,640 14,799 212,117 216,785 14,143 13,865 
Michigan Farm News ...... 21 19 248 23.7 5088 4488 57,728 55,014 4914 4,368 | Weeklies 
Mississippi Farmer ........ 9.4 10.1 177.0 1743 7,050 7,659 133,784 131,782 6,556 7,329 | tiowa Farm Bureau 
Missouri Farmer .......... 92 16.0 1455 146.3 6,358 10,990 100,129 100,675 5,700 10,143 ‘ 
National 4-H News... 205 185 2220 2182 8624 7,772 93,256 91664 8624 7.772 | wren St Fumes a a ee ee ee ae eae 
Wational Live Stock Producer 18.0 9.3 1696 150.3 13,075 6,747 123.457 109,435 12.284 6.367 | Kansas Edition ........ 119 17.7 194.0 2255 29.412 43,685 477,918 555,507 17,912 33,549 
Nation's Agriculture ....... 71 8.2 83.4 92.3 3,194 3,699 37,512 41,523 3.194 3,699 Missouri Edition 12.8 17.9 201.7 221.6 31.613 44.030 496 882 546.017 18.804 32.972 
_ 43.2 410 542.2 522.0 19,419 18,446 243,967 234,902 15,290 14,307 Babies ; 7 rary ; x : " 
New Jersey Farm & Garden aS es md i " ’ . ‘ . . #Okla.-Ark. Edition .... 113 16.9 179.2 205.5 27.822 41,648 441,584 506,339 17,906 32,762 
pe Fg Pe News .... . . 3 4,205 (4616 50,362 52,799 4,055 4386 | Average 3 Editions ...... 120 17.5 1916 217.5 29,616 43,121 472,128 535,954 18,207 33,094 
Midwest Edition ...... 53.1 39.9 437.9 400.8 22,763 17,101 187.839 171,933 18,015 14,146 | , Total Group ............ 46.9 569 651.0 693.4 67.069 85.131 938,387 1,018,939 52,715 65,034 
tasters ite... 53.4 46.4 482.4 4446 22,903 19,901 206,955 190,748 17,218 14,802 | {Figures shown represent the average of 12 editions. {Four issues in November 1956; five issues in November 1955. Not 
Pacific Edition ........ 55.6 50.7 5286 495.6 23,840 21,748 226,768 212,593 17,534 16,211 | included in total. 
H#Southeast Edition ..... 56.6 47.7 487.9 451.7 24,277 20,445 209,299 193,776 18,520 16,199 
Southwest Edition ..... 51.5 —— 1932 —— 22,087 82,877 16,983 Dailies 
Average 5 Editions ...... 54.0 46.2 426.0 448.2 23,174 19,799 182,748 192,263 17,654 15340 Gitenn itt Gren 
Southern Livestock Journal... 65.7 57.3 765.3 776.7 27,580 24,052 321,412 326,213 5,040 3,010 
Southern Planter .......... 22.4 205 3189 343.5 15.646 14.356 223.217 240.461 15.125 13.688 | crear ity Dally Drovers A6S  E  e ee ee ee 
Tennessee Farmer & Homemaker 13.2 83 1638 124.1 10.306 6.525 128,453 972,283 9.152 6,023 
Sorte NE once vacsack 483 37.6 5056 S03 20.717 16.116 216917 215,059 9.614 8.815 | omaha Dally Journal S74 BS MEO G29 10 IETS SEL WORE TESS 66S 
‘Western Dairy Journal ...... 28.1 328 413.0 5 12,075 14.070 177,164 165,361 7,389 9,434 
Western Livestock Journal .. 77.8 106.4 1,134.9 1,202.4 33,380 45,654 486,863 515,846 15,998 15,371 | .,SUSMMMN Con AS 2H GAS GES 150571 ASS IND WEI T5568 TOES 
SWyoming Stockman-Farmer 40.1 35.3 _ 407.7 _354.5 30,296 26,670 308.234 292,996 26.503 21,517 | ‘Reporter .............. 36.1 349 2899 317.4 76815 74,221 616,824 675,449 45,779 47,546 
Total Growp .......... 1,110.6 1,116.8 12,825.8 12,888.6 540,437 538,215 6,313,513 6,325,390 382,304 362,507 See jg WeDo TO pees ee ore 3a ES 
{November-December 1956 issues combined. {Started publication in January 1956. §Changed from 896-line page to 756-line | "eta! Grow 218.6 213.7 1,532.9 1,677.1 465,506 454.646 3,261,655 3,568,825 266,320 245,368 
page in July 1955. ZNot included in totals. 
Quarterlies 
Newspaper Monthly Farm Sections §Farm Quarterly .......... 87.3 708 200.5 158.1 41,396 33,559 95,053 74,955 41,396 33,557 
Iowa Farm & Home §Published spring, summer, fall and winter. 
BS Ssiniccectacys 158 165 2443 2465 16,116 16,917 249,203 251,398 15,581 16,264 
Rural Gravure ..........-. 91 104 94.7 89.4 9,135 10.351 94.728 89,411 9,135 10.351 | Canadian 
Texas Ranch & Farm ...... 121 15.7 191.5 164.8 12,390 16,044 195,370 171,514 11,508 13,726 | 1 pitetin ges 
Total Group .........-.+ 37.0 426 5305 500.7 37,641 43,312 539301 512323 36. 40,341 Agricditewrs .........:-- 53.7 543 6185 738 37,585 37,991 432,961 401,459 37,373 37,833 
Country Guide ............ 32.3 413 403.3 421.3 23,285 29,764 290,354 303,328 23,285 29,764 
Semi-Monthlies | Family Herald & 
American Agriculturist .... .. 31.0 31.7 383.6 358.7 22,604 23,689 279,275 261,113 20,026 20,664 | eae Ser cog 90.0 100.4 900.3 984.3 87,758 110,427 896,204 984,325 62,037 78,354 
Colorado Rancher & Farmer 31.3 328 4214 399.5 23,649 24,814 318,599 301,992 21.220 22,728 | Farmer's Advoca . 
Dakota Farmer .......... 39.6 47.2 734.7 769.3 31,042 36,988 576,029 603,125 29,204 35,701 | _ dian Countryman ........ 35.7 36.6 515.4 487.3 24,969 25,591 360,781 341,095 20,928 20,826 
The Farmer. ....c.eeeceee: 641 69.5 987.6 974.7 50,293 54,511 774.257 764,188 45,680 48,236 — s — seeeeeee 20.1 224 275.9 287.4 8,627 9,614 118,375 123,274 8,592 9,565 
Hoard’s Dairyman ........ 52.0 50.6 609.0 546.9 37,855 36,857 443,377 398,128 32,014 30.336 ree Press Prairie 
Indiana Farmer's Guide .... 21.6 19.9 2866 302.5 16,965 15,940 224,711 240,598 13,467 11,305 | Farmer .......-..--.--- 90.5 128.1 1,094.4 1,135.1 95,005 123,953 1,149,163 1,191,812 61,409 82,793 
Kansas Farmer ........-: 34.3 35.9 549.8 527.0 26,053 27.262 417,855 400,529 23,173 23,987 | Western Producer ........ 44.8 43.7 563.9 503.4 47,963 46,712 603,400 538,655 31,744 30,396 
Michigan Farmer .........- 421 45.9 610.0 653.0 32,294 35,285 468,509 501,492 27,746 31,291 | Total Group ............ 367.1 426.8 4,371.7 4,392.3 325,212 384,052 3,851,238 5885,948 245,368 289,531 
Missouri Ruralist .......... 27.6 30.8 554.1 571.3 20,967 23.404 421,092 434,202 18,630 589 {Five issues in November 1956; four issues in November 1955. Larger page size (1000 lines) in November 1955. {Four issues 
‘Montana Farmer-Stockman .. 48.2 48.1 724.6 749.8 36,421 36,379 547,814 566,825 29,659 29,267 | in November 1956; five issues in November 1955. 


RER Elects Four VPs: 
Names Ames Treasurer 
Ruthrauff & Ryan has elected R. 
Douglas MacNamee, Richard Irwin, 
Allen G. Bishop and Holly Shively 
vps of the agency. Mr. MacNamee 
has been director of radio-televi- 
sion copy in New York since 1954. 
Mr. Irwin and Mr. Bishop are ac- 
count executives in the Chicago of- 
fice, and Miss Shively is head time 
buyer and business manager of the 


Chicago office. 

J. Lewis Ames, vp and secretary 
of R&R, has taken on the addi- 
tional post of treasurer. He suc- 
ceeds Robert Watson, vice-chair- 
man, who also was acting treas- 
urer. 


P&G Distributes Samples 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, has been distributing small 


size samples of Comet, its new 


cleanser, in those markets where 
the product is now on sale. This 
includes New York, Chicago, the 
West Coast and other areas cover- 
ing about two-thirds of the coun- 
try. Television spots are being used 
to promote the cleanser. Compton 


Advertising, New York, is the 
agency. 
Mades to ‘Western Equipment’ 


J. Allen Mades has resigned as 


advertising manager of Western 
Timber News to become advertis- 
ing manager of Western Equip- 
ment & Industry. Both publications 
are issued in Portland and cover 
the logging, lumber and plywood 
industry of the Far West. 


Anchor-Hocking To McCann 
Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp., 
Lancaster, O., has appointed Mc- 


Cann-Erickson, Cleveland, to han- 


dle advertising for its tableware 
division. effective Jan. 1. Grey Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York, has 
been handling the tableware divi- 
sion. 


Covington to Gaynor Colman 

Treadwell D. Covington, former- 
ly with Grant Advertising, Miami, 
has joined Gaynor Colman Prentis 
& Varley, New York, as an account 
executive. 
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Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


Buy em bythe caroad during Sgbgps- 


° = + 


ee ae ome 


BEST BUY DAYS! a 


Men Women | riod. err - 
100) Read other papers ........ 41% 30% Since the bill subsequently was | 25,000 publications entitled to use 
POmeus Listened to tv, radio ........ 29% 35% |pigeonholed in the Senate post of- | the privileges of second class mail, 
er a OOS Read magazines .............. 12% 18% |fice committee, Postmaster Gen-|4Fre services to the American peo- 


_ 


LOADED—“Buy the carload” is the theme of Libby, McNeill & Libby’s 

“Best Buy Days,” its January-February promotion. This color spread, 

part of the promotion, is scheduled for the Feb. 19 Look. A contest 

offering as a prize a 1957 Ford station wagon and 200 lbs. of Libby’s 

foods is also part of the Best Buy Days push. J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Chicago, is the agency. 


Most Detroiters Missed Struck Dailies: Fewer 


Felt Loss in Shopping: 


ANN ARBOR, Dec. 19—Six of 
every ten greater Detroit residents 
feel that not getting a metropolitan 
newspaper makes a “real differ- 
ence” to them. More than one in 
four say failure to get a paper af- 
fects their shopping. 

These are two of the preliminary 
findings of a study of the Christ- 
mas, 1955, Detroit newspaper strike 
disclosed today by the Detroit area 
study, at the University of Michi- 
gan survey research center. 

Data for the analysis were gath- 
ered in January and February, 
1956—immediately after the three 
major Detroit dailies resumed pub- 
lication. A scientifically selected 
sample of 800 families, representa- 


U. of Michigan Study 


tried to make up for loss of news- 
paper advertising by listening to 
broadcast media. 


® When asked. what they missed 
about not getting a Detroit news- 
paper, 56% of those interviewed 
mentioned news and 36% adver- 
tising. In addition, 7% said they 
missed “the whole paper” and 11% 
claimed they “missed nothing.” 
(Figures total more than 100% be- 
cause of multiple answers by some 
respondents. ) 

Surprisingly, comics were men- 
tioned no-more frequently than ed- 
itorials and columnists as a specific 
part of the paper missed by those 
interviewed: 


frequently as reading magazines or 
spending more time with friends 
and hobbies. 

Among all those interviewed, 
35% said they read other news- 
papers, 33% listened to television 
and radio, 15% read magazines, 
and 10% visited more or spent the 
additional time on their hobbies. 

Men were somewhat more likely 
to read other newspapers than 
women. Differences between sexes 
in reading magazines and listen- 
ing to tv and radio were quite 
small: 


® Mention of each of these sub- 
stitute activities increased sharply 
with education. Twice as high a 
proportion of those with a college 
education watched television, read 
other newspapers and magazines, 
or spent more time with friends 
and hobbies than was the case with 
those who did not go beyond the 
sixth grade. 

An index of deprivation devel- 
oped by the university researchers 
and used during the interviews 
showed that roughly 20% of those 
sampled were “strongly deprived” 
by loss of the Detroit newspapers, 
50% were “deprived” and 30% 
“not deprived.” 

‘Over-all, the study showed that 
about 90% of Detroit area resi- 
dents read at least one newspaper; 
25% said they read two newspa- 
pers, and 5% said they read all 
thrée. 

Messrs. Cannell and Sharp em- 
phasized that their findings had 
been prepared only in preliminary 
fashion and that a complete re- 
port on the study would not be 
available for several weeks. 


Rothschild Wins Tobe Award 
Walter Rothschild, chairman of 
the board of Abraham & Strauss 


(Continued from Page 2) 
disbelief, the committee subse- 
quently brushed aside the depart- 
ment’s rate plan, and _ pushed 
through a version of its own 
which involved a 120% increase 
on the advertising portions of 
publications over a five-year pe- 


eral Summerfield is expected to 
go back to Congress next month 
in another effort to get a 4¢ letter, 
plus a 30% increase on second 
and third class. 

In his statement to the House 
committee in April, Mr. Smith re. 
ported that 1955 represented the 
‘irst time in more than three 
years that a net profit was 
achieved by Crowell-Collier. “And 
that profit,” he said, “amounted 
to only approximately 1% of gross 
revenue dollars and was achieved 
only through the most rigid appli- 
cation of improvements in operat- 
ing efficiency. 


es “Yet the eventual postal rate 
increases proposed by the post- 
master general (two 15% annual 
increases) would, if applied in 
1955, have wiped out completely 
this very narrow margin of prof- 
it,” Mr. Smith told the committee. 

Rate increases proposed by Mr. 
Summerfield would cost the com- 
pany $514,124 in 1957 and $685,- 
500 in 1958, he said. The com- 
pany’s payments for second class 
alone were at the rate of $2,285,- 
000 in 1956, he reported. 

“The obvious consequences of 
this postal rate increase on this 
company and on many other large 
and small publishers is manifest,” 


tive of Wayne, Macomb, and Oak-~| par: missed and a founder and chairman of — : 
land counties, was interviewed iD | amusements, tv poge the executive committee of its|%¢ Said. “Favorable consideration 
the study. 9 ea MS parent organization, Federated|°! the bill may well be the death 
Commenting on the general re-| Feotures, women’s page Department Stores, has been|0tice for many members of our 
sults, Charles F. Cannell, assistant | Comes ......cccomcsmemenenenennennne named winner of the 1956 Tobe|S¥Stem of a free press and cer- 


professor in the university’s jour- 
nalism department, and study di- 
rector Harry Sharp said, “One of 
the most surprising findings of our 
analysis is the similarity with 
which various social and economic 
groups in metropolitan Detroit re- 
acted to the strike. With one ex- 
ception, there were no major dif- 
ferences in the proportion who said 
the strike made a ‘real difference’ 
to them, affected their shopping 
habits, or changed what they did 
with their spare time. 


8 “On all three of these questions, 
Negro residents were more likely 
to express a sense of loss because 
of the strike than were whites. For 
example, nearly 75% of the Ne- 
groes interviewed said not getting 
a Detroit daily made a ‘real dif- 


® Differences among those who 
missed advertising, by sex, income 
or other’ characteristics, were 
slight. For example, 38% of the 
women interviewed said they 
missed advertising, a figure only 
5% greater than that for men. 
Four out of ten persons living 
within six miles of the center of 
Detroit missed newspaper ,adver- 
tising, compared with three in ten 
mentioning this factor in the tri- 
county suburbs outside Detroit. 

Young adults, more than older 
persons, missed the amusements 
page and tv programming, sports 
news, and the comics. On the other 
hand, a somewhat higher propor- 
tion of those over 50 missed noth- 
ing in the paper, compared to those 
in the 21-49 age group: 


award as “retailer of the year.” 
The honor, to be presented at the 
annual bosses’ dinner in New York 
Jan. 9, was awarded to Mr. Roths- 
child for “his contributions to 
statesman-like business leadership 
and the truly extraordinary range 
of his community and philanthrop- 
ic activities.” 


Cryovac Names Brookes 

Warren T. Brookes has been 
named sales promotion manager of 
Cryovac Co., a division of W. R. 
Grace & Co., Cambridge, Mass., ef- 
fective Jan. 1. Mr. Brookes joined 
Cryovac a year ago from Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., where he was a 
member of the merchandising de- 
partment. 


tainly will necessitate a _ reap- 
praisal of the role of communica- 
tions media in a democracy. 


s “The postmaster general has 
stated that the publishing indus- 
try—magazines and newspapers— 
is now more prosperous than be- 
fore, and he loosely compares 
statistics and figures of 1932 with 
1955. As a publisher who knows 
from actual experience, I can as- 
sure this committee that the mag- 
azine and newspaper publishing 
business is now far less prosper- 
ous than it was in 1932, 1948 or 
almost any other previous year 
one would care to use for com- 
parative purposes.” 

Mr. Smith argued that the post- 
al rate issue transcends matters 
of finances and break-even points, 
because it involves “the vitally 
important questions of preserving 


Demise of ‘Collier's,’ ‘Companion’ 
May Deter P. 0. in Rate Hike Quest 


said, that our government should 


spend heavily to disseminate in- 
formation to the people of foreign 
lands while begrudging the lim- 
ited help of the postal service to 
private publishers who perform 
this service for our people at 
home. ; 

“Our magazines, like the other 


ple, and like the Post Office De- 
partment, not to business enter- 
prise. 

“It is not the publishing com- 
pany which benefits from the 
present principle of low rates; it 
is the individual, the reader, the 
public, the American citizen. That 
is the way it should be.” 


Polish Newspaper Sold 

The Ameryka-Echo, Polish 
newspaper published in Toledo 
since 1888, has been sold to a 
Polish-American business syndi- 
cate in Detroit. Halina I. Paryski- 
Rosinski formerly was publisher. 
The newspaper will continue to be 
printed in Toledo. The new man- 
agement has appointed Dr. W. 
Gawronski, formerly Polish consul 
general in Chicago, France, Ger- 
many and Russia, editor-in-chief. 


Rocke Names Forster A.M. 

Rocke International Corp., New 
York, which acts as the export 
sales division for more than 70 
American manufacturers, has pro- 
moted Richard F. Forster to adver- 
tising and sales promotion mana- 
ger. He was formerly copywriter 
and promotion supervisor. 


Consotipateo & 


TAKES THE PULSE of the 
nation’s news. The beat means 
tittle—the couni means much! 
...We read practically all daily 
and over 6000 weekly English 
language newspapers for per- 
sons and establishments wtose 
names tre a Blue Rook of Who 
and What. Let us serve YOU. 


Missed Missed Missed Missed an informed public in our own : 
Age Amusements Sports Comics Nothing country and insuring an objective | [Wit SOLIDATED PRESS 
21-29 20% 13% 12% 9% form of journalism serving a de- | REeereries 
SEIN sidateastacoiishcselegacot 13% 14% 9% 9% mocracy.” eee kee HLINDIS ~ 
40-49 13% 9% 8% 6% N70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,-N. Y. 
50-59 5% * 10% 5% 15% ® It does not seem logical, he 3 7. 
60 or more 8% 6% 3% 17% 


ference’ to them. Only a little more 
than half the whites covered by 
the study felt the same way.” 

When asked how the newspaper 
strike affected their shopping, 
more than 25% of all those inter- 
viewed said they had to shop 
around more, and shopping was 
generally more difficult. 

Only 4% said not having a De- 
troit newspaper made them shop 
closer to home or that they did not 
go downtown as much, however. 

Messrs. Cannell and Sharp noted 
that radio and television apparent- 
ly were not widely used as substi- 
tutes for newspaper advertising by 


Detroit shoppers. Only 3% of all 
those interviewed indicated they 


Among those with no more than 
six years’ education, one-third said 
they missed nothing when they 
failed to get their newspaper, a 
level three times as high as that for 
the rest of the population. When 
specific parts of the paper were 


| mentioned, this group was also less 


likely to mention missing news, ed- 
itorials or columnists than were 
persons with more education. 


= Nearly two-thirds of all those 
interviewed said they did some- 
thing to make up for not getting a 
Detroit newspaper. Reading other 
newspapers and listening to tele- 
vision and radio were about equal- 
ly popular as substitutes, both be- 
ing mentioned more than twice as 


JAMES H. HUNTER has been named 
director of advertising of the 
Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma City, 
effective Jan. 1. Mr. Hunter, for- 
merly St. Louis manager of The 
Saturday Evening Post, also will 
become national advertising direc- 
tor of Oklahoma Publishing Co., 
publisher of the Farmer-Stockman, 

a new post. 
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“Ad Age is the one 
paper that gives 
me a complete 
picture of the 


advertising business’ 


says John P. Cunningham 
President, Cunningham & Walsh Inc. 


‘Advertising Age is the one paper in the field that gives me a chance to get a complete 


and contemporary picture of the many-sided and fast-moving business of advertising. 


| think it is one of the most vital magazines in the field, and after scanning it in the office, 


| always take it home and read it thoroughly every week end. It is must reading every 


week for everybody in this business who wants to keep up to date with current situations.” 


John P. Cunningham: After graduating from Harvard, Mr. Cunningham 
started his career as an artist and layout man at Newell-Emmett advertising 
agency. As a sideline, he submitted and sold drawings to the old humorous 
magazine, Life, and to The New Yorker. After two years in the art department, 
he shifted over to copy and in 1930, became vice president in charge of creative 
production at Newell-Emmett. ’ 

Mr. Cunningham contributed a great deal to war advertising, including 
advertising for the Red Cross, War Bond advertising for the U. S. Treasury, 
and posters on military security in the “Careless Talk Costs Lives” campaign. 
He was chairman of the creative advertising committee for the U.S.O. and 


later for the National War Fund. After the war, he served as chairman of the 
advertising committee for the Freedom Train. 

If’ January, 1950, Mr. Cunningham was elected executive vice-president when 
Newell-Emmett became a corporation under the name of Cunningham & Walsh. 
In January, 1954, he was elected president of the agency which today handles 
the advertising of such prominent advertisers as Texaco, Sunshine Biscuits, 
Colgate-Palmolive, Squibb, etc. 

He has written numerous articles and made many speeches on advertising. 
In 1952-53, he was chairman of the board of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and is presently on the Advisory Council of the A.A.A.A. 
Since 1955, he has been a director of the New York Heart Association. 
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Salesense in Advertising... 


Creative ‘Genius’ Is No Gift of the Gods 


By James D. Woolf 
Advertising Consultant 


I once taught advertising to a university 
evening class of some 60 students. The 
question that was put to me oftener, I 
think, than any other concerned so-called 
creative ability. 

“How,” this-or-that 
student would ask me, 
“can I become a crea- 
tive mind? Is it possi- 
ble, or hopeless, or 
what?” Or words to 
that effect. The fear 
seemed to be that the 
power to create is a 
God-given gift award- 
ed to a fortunate few. 

What I told my stu- 
dents is supported by 
the following passages 
from Overstreet’s “Influencing Human 


James D. Woolf 


Behavior.” 
“How,” he asks, “can the reader him- 
self . . . become a creative mind? ... 


Creative is one of those awe-inspiring 
words which we use with a kind of rever- 
ent surrender of our clear thinking. We 
do not seek to analyze. A creative mind 
is just—creative. It is a gift of the gods. 
Bow low, all we of lesser breed, and 
worship! 


® “The chief cause, no doubt, of this 
mystical reverence has been our early 
conditioning in the schools and at home. 
We learned about the ‘great’ inventors, 
the ‘great’ discoverers, artists and poets. 
Consequently, the human race came to 
be divided into two sharply contrasting 
classes: the few great and the multitude 
of lesser ones. Of course, with our powers 
still in the bud, and with our juvenile 
habit-systems causing a fair amount of 
annoyance, no teacher ever suggested that 


we might be as these breath-taking great 
ones were. At the most, we might (if we 
were male) become Presidents. But crea- 
tive geniuses! The latter always, it seemed, 
were born somewhere else. 

“All of this,” continues Overstreet, “has 
been most unfortunate, for it has devel- 
oped the view that inventiveness is a pow- 
er with which a few rare individuals are 
endowed at birth. Since we find no symp- 
toms of this power in ourselves, we simply 
take it for granted that we are not des- 
tined to belong to the ranks of the in- 
ventors; and so, quite naturally, we make 
no effort to develop such latent powers 
as we may possess.” 

My own experience, over the years, 
with at least a hundréd copywriters bears 
out Overstreet’s conclusion that with ef- 
fort we can develop our latent creative 
powers. I have observed time and time 
again that the hardest workers among my 
associates were consistently the most pro- 
ductive of useful advertising ideas. (Note 
that I say useful as opposed to “clever.”’) 


s Competent advertising themes involve 
getting a thoroughly intimate knowledge 
of the product and of its prospective con- 
sumers. Says James Webb Young in his 
splendid little book, “A Technique for 
Producing Ideas”: “Most of us stop too 
soon in the process of getting this intimate 
knowledge. If the surface differences are 
not striking we assume that there are no 
differences. But if we go deeply enough, 
or far enough, we nearly always find that 
between every product and some con- 
sumers there is an individuality of rela- 
tionship which may lead to an idea.” 
Give me an intelligent copywriter who 
has trained himself to “go deeply enough, 
or far enough”—a copywriter who wor- 
ships at the altar of “intimate knowledge” 
—and I’ll have no occasion to worry about 
his qualifications as a creative “genius.” 


Looking at Radio and Television... 


It's All a Matter of Taste and Timing 


By The Eye and Ear Man 

There are a couple of lessons in the de- 
mise of the “Walter Winchell Show” and 
a quite different one in the continued suc- 
cess of “This Is Your Life.” And the les- 
sons of these NBC shows are as applicable 
to commercials as they are to program 
content. 

For mary years Walter Winchell has 
been a consistently successful columnist, 
but it is probable that his principal hold 
on the American public came from a 15- 
minute newscast on Sunday nights. That 
newscast drew an enormous audience, and 
the staccato delivery affected by Mr. 
Winchell, his frantic excitement and the 
devices of a hammering typewriter and a 
beeping open telegraph key gave the pro- 
gram an urgency not always justified by 
its content. 

Nevertheless, from flashes on expected 


blessed events to hot news from the FBI 
to stock market tips, Winchell cut a wide 
swath in radio news. His transition to 
television was much less successful, and 
even shirt-sleeved and hatted, his presen- 
tation seemed spurious. 


® The theory behind his half-hour variety 
show seemed to be simply that Winchell 
has a bigger column audience than Sul- 
livan, and that what worked for Sullivan 
would work for Winchell. In fact, Winchell 
was supposed to be able to do it in a half 
hour. Historically, this is nonsense. A va- 
riety show sexs to take a full hour to 
build and to the best from the acts, 
and the format didn’t give the columnist 
much of a break. 

A secondary theory seemed to be that 
since Winchell had access to his undeni- 
ably well-read column, he could produce 


Pe Sane 


Just Looking... 


Maybe I got this wrong, but it seems 
like it don’t matter a hoot what type 
English a copywriter slings around 
nowadays. 

And don’t look at me that way. I 
got a right to “mold the language 
to my thoughts,” like Charles A. Shaw 
says. 


s “Grammar is so much hay—forget 
it!” Mr. Shaw says, and Mr. Shaw is 
an authority on grammar—althouygh I 
ain’t been able to find him anywheres 
in Who’s Who in America, where those 
kind of authorities are generally listed. 

And Alfonso Lomo—who I don’t find 
either—says that if copy is intelligible 
and its meaning unmistakable, that is 
all that is required, and think I am 


By Walter J. O’Meara 


making myself at least as clear as Mr. 
Lomo. 

Besides if General Motors can yell, 
“We got it! We got it!” in a headline, 
I guess I got a right to talk anyways 
I feel like it. : 

Maybe the guy who writes, “Wins- 
ton tastes good like a cigaret should,” 
gets paid more than AA pays me for 
doing this column. But that don’t mean 
I can’t be as ungrammatical as him, 
if I feel like it. 

Between you and I, those type guys 
know English pretty good. They just 
write like that to get down to the level 
of the people, I guess. 

But do you know what I think? I 
think the people wonder where in the 
hell they went to school. 


ratings for the show by advance billings 
of performers to appear on it, and prac- 
tically guarantee the sponsors a rating. 
On the first Nielsens, the Winchell show 
was beaten by Zane Grey’s horse operas 
and a religious show called “Crossroads.” 
He had some harsh words to say about the 
research services, but the rating didn’t 
build, and finally the sponsors bowed out. 


= It was discovered that in order to get 
top acts he had to pay for them—like 
everybody else—and he had no particular 
priority, despite the column and despite 
the fact that Winchell himself has done 
very well in publicity in other magazines. 

It might even be said that the show’s 
difficulties may have stemmed from a 
poor reaction to Winchell by viewers. On 
the other hand, Mr. Winchell’s undeniable 
egotism is not unique in show business, 
and it seems improbable that the viewers 
waquid have found him any more self- 
centered than the comedians and emcees 
who dot the viewing channels seven days 
a week. 

The lessons here, it seems, are (1). that 
the format of a show cannot be altered to 
fit even a powerful personality; (2) that 
extraneous influences may or may not 


help a show in building an audience, but ~ 


basically the show succeeds or fails on its 
own; (3) that the television talent is 
available to anyone on just about the same 
price basis—i.e., plenty expensive. 


s “This is Your Life” has been around 
quite a while, and sporadically lapses into 
astonishing breaches of taste. Ralph Ed- 
wards, who seems to be pieasant enough 
otherwise, has shamelessly paraded the 
lame, crippled and diseased before the 
camera. One broadcast, saluting a lady 
who seemed commercially inclined toward 
charity and religion, ended with a youth 
ostensibly befriended and “cured” due to 
her interest. The boy was wheeled out, 
shaking and trembling in every infirm 
bone, and must have been set back ten 


years by the experience. 

Not long ago Mr. Edwards, in saluting 
Lou Costello, managed a real topper in 
bad taste. With Mr. and Mrs. Costello 
seated on a sofa, cameras trained on them, 
he proceeded to have Abbott and others 
describe in grisly detail how the couple’s 
infant son had been left alone for awhile, 
had toddled into the swmiming pool and 
drowned, despite efforts to revive him. 

This couple, who certainly must have 
had their measure of sorrow and self- 
recrimination, was subjected in full public 
view to having their naked emotions bared 
for every nosy neighbor to look in on. Was 
it any easier to go home that night and 
look at the places where*the child slept 
and played, after having had the scar 
stripped off and the wound reopened? 
What price program popularity? 


@ Some higher authority ought to have 
the right to step in and stomp out pro- 
grams like this. If Edwards and his crew 


of sensationalists have no self-discipline, - 


someone should substitute for them. And 
what can a respectable blue-chip adver- 
tiser like Procter & Gamble be thinking 
to have to rely on sub-strata soul stripping 
to get an audience for their commercials? 

The lesson: resist the temptation to re- 
sort to programs or devices in bad taste 
to get attention. Anyone can attract a 
crowd through unpleasant devices; curios- 
ity apparently knows no bounds. But it is 


hard to believe that the emotional recep- ~ 


tivity of people to commercials is unre- 
lated to program environment. 

From a strict selling viewpoint, what 
this boils down to in commercials is that 
egocentric personalities are not necessarily 
good salesmen for advertisers, particularly 
if the public begins to build a defense 
against them. Second, that a kind of moral 
cleanliness is essential to commercials— 
only devices and programs beyond re- 
proach ought to be used—and that this 
framework is as important to your selling 
as your display or containers. 
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Unselling on the Retail Floor 


By E. B. Weiss 


Retailers appeared this past spring be- 
fore congressional committees to plead 
against proposals for a $1 hourly mini- 
mum wage in retailing. At these hearings, 
retail spokesmen have testified that such 
a minimum (plus new 
hourly regulations) 
would jump payroll 
costs from 15 to 25%. 

While these retail 

spokesmen were plead- 
ing their case (and 
warning, as business 
men traditionally do, 
that they would be 
“forced out of busi- 
ness” if the retail 
wage-hour law exemption were eliminat- 
ed) a Fairchild publication was making 
one of its periodic checks of retail sales- 
person performance. This time it was 
Retailing Daily that sent one of its com- 
petent reporters out to visit some of the 
great stores in New York. These visits 
were ‘confined to drapery, curtain and 
bedroom ensemble departments. 

I quote from Retailing Daily: 

. “Selling.in general was conducted in a 
quiet, friendly fashion—but with an al- 
most alarming lack of initiative and en- 
thusiasm . . . it takes quite some persis- 
tence to buy a curtain, we discovered ... 
At Altman’s, we looked each display over 
twice, toured the entire department three 
times before a young lady finally ap- 
proached us to find out what we 
wanted .. . 

“At Lord & Taylor’s, it required even 
more patience to get waited on—over 15 
minutes by the clock, and the department 
was not overly busy . . . neither of these 
salesgirls had even bothered to find out 
what the wall color was of the rooms to 
be fitted . . . At McCutcheon's, displays 
were, indeed, charming. We got to know 
them quite intimately, since we spent 
considerable time examining them. Two 
salesmen were engrossed in an obviously 
fascinating personal conversation. Not 

‘ wanting to trouble them, we regretfully 

PEP 


E. B. Weiss 


# It’s an old, old story. I have been con- 


tending for lo these many years that, in | 


our mass stores, we have more unselling 
than selling. I have insisted that smart 
fixturing and effective display seli more 
merchandise today than all the sales peo- 
ple in retaildom. I have pointed out time 
and again that practically all retailing to- 
day is self-service or self-selection, wheth- 
or not fioor personnel is on tap; the 
only difference is that some stores are 
deliberately planned for self-service or 
self-selection, while others continue to 
have an Alice-in-Wonderland belief in 
the theory that they have sales people 
who sell—even sell creatively! 

But they are all basically self-service 
or self-selection. Why, even in those 
stores having a so-called small hard core 
of competent sales people (who may do 
15% of total store volume), these sales 
people are so busy during the peak peri- 
ods in which over 75% of total retail is 
done that they just haven’t time for any- 
thing remotely connected with selling; 
their time is taken up with clerical de- 
tails, etc. 


s But so long as retailing is permitted, 
by law, to offer lower rates and longer 
houfs te personnel than other commercial 
enterprises with which it must compete 
for labor in the labor pool, just so long 
will retailing not only continue to have 
an exclusive on the least competent per- 
sonnel, but just so long will retailing con- 
tinue to assume that merely because it 
has floor personnel it automatically may 


boast of competent sales people. 

Consequently, it is not at all improbable 
that if retailing is no longer given wage- 
hour exemptions, it may find itself com- 
pelled to take a more realistic look at the 
floor selling function and those employed 
on the floor. The readjustment could be 
painful—and I am not advocating it. 
After all, legal compulsion is not required 
in order to plan the total floor selling 
function rationally, which of course in- 
cludes compensation. 

But the point I am making is that if 
retailing is brought under wage-hour 
regulations which could initially prove 
onerous, it is not improbable that, for the 
longer term, this might prove to be a 
blessing in disguise. 

As a matter of fact, I have a notion 
that some of our department stores in 
particular might improve their net profit 
ratio if they were to draw up a rational 
plan that would lead to: 

1. A reduction of perhaps 25% in total 
floor personnel. 

2. An increase of from 30 to 50% in cur- 
rent wage rates. 

3. A reduction in weekly hours of em- 
ployment. : 


® Please note that I suggested that a 
“rational” plan would have to be drawn 
up in order to achieve these objectives. 
That rationa] plan would, obviously, in- 
clude radical changes in department store 
organization, in merchandising proced- 
ures, in fixturing and display, etc., etc. 
Moreover, the plan would have to be 
individually adjusted in varying degree 
for different departments. (Incidentally, 
what I am suggesting here applies in only 
somewhat lesser degree to the variety 
chains, many soft-goods ahd hard-goods 
chains, innumerable specialty stores, etc.) 

It is rather unfortunate that some of the 
most competent sales people in retailing 
today are those engaged in some of the 
less savory retail operations. At one time, 
for example, salesmen selling “used” 
vacuum cleaners were the stars of the 
retail selling fraternity. Much the same 
may be said currently of the salesmen in 
some of the less respectable discount 
houses. And I am pretty sure that many 
salesmen working the discount marts in 
auto retailing rank pretty high in selling 
ability—probably higher than those in 
“legitimate” auto agencies. 

Why does this happen? Obviously, be- 
cause these shady-side-of-the-street re- 
tailing operations pay their sales people 
handsomely. Incomes running over $10,- 
000 annually are not uncommon—and in- 
comes double that have been verified. 


s But retailing cannot offer competitive 
wage rates and hours so long as the mod- 
ern-day functions of the sales person re- 
main uncharted; so long as store fixturing 
and layout and system are such as to 
waste enormous chunks of the time and 
abilities of floor help. Consequently, it 
may take the prod of legal measures, such 
as elimination of retail wage-hour exemp- 
tion, to compel some retailers to take the 
very steps that common sense suggests 
are needed. 

And I might add that, once retailing is 
better able to compete in the labor pool 
for competent floor help, it will auto- 
matically find that its problem of attract- 
ing competent executive .imber will be 
lessened. Clearly, the present setup of 
retail floor personnel is hardly likely 
to lead intelligent young executives to 
conclude that this is the type of person- 
nel with which they would like to spend 
their business careers. 

I am not in any way suggesting that 
anything should be planned based on the 
assumption that, in mass outlets, the over- 
all function of personal selling on the 
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It is a great relief to have the last new model for 1957 finally announced. 
Now maybe we can open a magazine or a newspaper, or tune in our radio 
or tv set, without having the automobile industry and its advertising agencies 
bombard us with papier-mache atomic bombs. 

As far as we are concerned, this year’s crop of automobile announcement 
ads has been about as ridiculous as the so-called “new” models they an- 
nounced. 

Here is Buick proclaiming that “Everything’s New including the View”— 
Buick, the least changed of 1957 models. You can count 20 uses of the word 
“new” in its copy, plus the word “newness.” 

Dodge invites readers of its advertising to step into the “wonderful world 
of autodynamics .. . where everything is new from road to roof.” 

Pontiac says it is “Completely New from Power to Personality.” Plymouth 
tells us we’re looking at “tomorrow.” Says the copy, “This is the car you might 
have expected in 1960.” 

Nash announces “The World’s Newest and Finest Travel Car.” 

Mercury? “Never before has any car offered you so many new, road-smooth- 
ing features.” It suggests you drop into your Mercury dealer’s and “see all 
the news.” 

Chrysler Corp. announces “the Newest New Cars in 20 Years.” Ford Motor 
Co. announces a “Bold New World on Wheels.” 

This, we protest, is not the world of autodynamics. This is a world of sheer 
fantasy. It is a world in which people are not expected to have minds, to 
reason, to compare. It is a weird, unreal world, which can be appealed to 
only by our biggest advertising agencies, employing research departments as 
large as armies and having branch offices in every nook and cranny of the 
country so that sectional nuances can be detected and recognized in the ad- 
vertising. It is a world either demanded or approved of by perhaps the most 
major and critical industry of our country and our time. 

We find it difficult to assume that such complete and utter nonsense is 
justified by the need to sell 7,000,000 cars in 1957. If our national prosperity 
is to be founded on such fanciful, fairyland stuff as this, how real and tangible 


can our prosperity be? 


| 

floor is destined to regain its former sta- 
us .of importance. I continue to insist 
that the day of personal selling in mass 
marketing at manufacturing levels, 
wholesale levels and retaiJ levels is on the 
wane. 

We are deep, deep, right now, in the 
age of impersonal selling. 


s But this still leaves enormous areas 
for personal selling. And, if anything, it 
compels the mass retailer to develop a 
total program that will enable the per- 
sonal selling function to perform with ut- 
most efficiency within its shrinking area. 
Right now, it is disturbing to observe how 
much of the selling that is done by 
brands, by modern store fixturing, etc., is 


undone by floor personnel who represent 
third and even fourth siftings from an 
ever-smaller labor pool. 

Manufacturers have long since thrown 
off their dependence on common labor. 
But mass retailing, today, not only de- 
pends too much on “common labor” for 
the selling floor function, but the “com- 
mon labor” it gets tends to be those with 
the least potential. 

Mass retailers worry about their loss 
of volume due to being out-of-stock. It 
is something td” worry about. Yet that 
source of loss is tiny compared to the 
losses which mass retailers take due to 
b ein g out-of-competent-floor-personnel. 
And competent personnel cannot be ‘at- 
tracted by low wage rates and long hours. 
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Story Line 
is Born 

on the 
light Line 


Dave Anderton, 

Assistant Managing Editor of 
AVIATION WEEK, 

Builds Top-Flight Reporting 
on First-Hand Experience 


N-THE-SPOT investigation is the policy that 

governs all technical reports which appear in 
AVIATION WEEK. In the past 12 months, Daye 
Anderton has made 38 trips into the field . . . visited 
every Research and Development Center of the 
USAF, covered missile development from New 
Mexico to the Bahamas—and many major aircraft 
plants here and abroad. 38 trips—38 stories for 
his magazine. 

First foreign journalist to report on France’s 
Dassault Mystere fighter, Dave even scored a beat 
on envious British journalists when he covered the 
Gloster Javelin, RAF operational fighter, while it 
still was an experimental project. Here at home, 
Dave lived—literally—at Boeing’s Seattle plant 
during first flight tests of the 707 jet airliner. 

He’s just back from serving as a U. S. Delegate 
to the International Congress of Astronautics in 


McGraw-Hill Magazines 


Reading from left to right: Larry Mead, Project Engineer for Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation, the 


F11F-1 Grumman “Tiger” and Dave Anderton. AVIATION WEEK has covered the ‘Tiger’’ since the first demon- 


stration flights of this Navy fighter, which embodies the newest aerodynamic design principles. 


Rome. At the same time, R. W. Martin, Publisher 
of AVIATION WEEK, and Bob Hotz, Editor, were 
overseas for the air show of the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors; Hotz also attended the 
meeting of the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation in Edinburgh. Bill Jessup, Managing Edi- 
tor, covered the Canadian International Air Show; 
Claude Witze, Military Editor, headed a five-man 
editorial team at the U.S. National Aireraft Show. 
No doubt about it—AVIATION WEEK editors get 
around! 

In Dave’s case, turning out definitive stories week 


after week comes naturally. Still in his thirties, he. 


holds a Bachelor of Aeronautical Engineering de- 
gree from R.P.I., has served as a design engineer in 
prop-powered and jet-propelled aircraft projects. 
Before joining McGraw-Hill, Dave was project en- 


gineer for the Hermes B missile, and conducted a 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


oJ 


study on one ancestor of the ICBM — interconti- 
nental ballistic missile. 

Inside knowledge of the fields and problems of 
their readers is one of the reasons McGraw-Hill 
editors like Dave Anderton produce publications 
that lead in their fields. And McGraw-Hill has 485 
full-time editors, backed by hundreds of corre- 
spondents, assigned to 34 publications. In the 16 
specialized areas they serve, more than a millién 
men pay to read McGraw-Hill magazines. They 
control specification and buying of your products 
and services . . . a market valued in billions of 
dollars that you reach for pennies per call with your © 
advertising placed in McGraw-Hill magazines. 
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Looking ‘at the Retail Ads 


By Clyde Bedell 
(Mr. Bedell is a consultant in crea- 
tive advertising and advertising 
training.) 

The editor of this great religious weekly 
recently lamented, on the editorial page, 
a retail store’s tv ad that showed one 
model in the illustration but prominently 
displayed—not its price—but the price of 
a substantially cheaper model. 
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New GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Big-Screen 
Portable TV 


WORKS ANYWHERE A CONSOLE WILE worn? 


so veer FRANCHISED G-E DEALER o™ == 


Sevteers Colterms Dent tutor Gewerst Cinctric Appilemens Ca A laparmen! of Congr LecuK 8 


G. D. Crain Jr. Says... 


The store was a reputable one that in 
the ordinary course of events prices its 
own merchandise fairly and squarely. It 
is not accustomed to such corner-cutting 
and deceit. 

Whence comes the aberration—the ex- 
ception? 

From ads and advertisers like the one 
shown here, setting the example and pro- 
viding in neat form, the pattern. 


® This is a very nicely confused and 
sticky ad. General Electric does some 
mighty fine national advertising. They are 
not inarticulate, and they solve many 
problems more complex in an engineering 
way than making words and pictures 
combine to communicate a simple mes- 
sage clearly. 

When it comes to retail ads, mats for 
their retailers to sign, a different policy 
prevails—or an altogether different level 
of advertising competence. 

Most readers glance at this ad—see the 
tv set, note it is a portable, and catch 
the price. Then they likely look back at 
the set and check the fine type for screen 
size. “144 square inches of viewable area.” 


® From there on anything can happen 
in reading except easy comprehension. 
Above the price, to be noted sooner or 
later, are the small words “G-E Portable 
Television sets start as low as.” Now try 
to figure out what price the big set at 
the top is. Did the advertiser forget to 
put the price in? Didn’t they want it in? 
Why didn’t they want the $99.95 set fea- 
tured in the illustration? 

There is only one presumption. They 
must have wanted the featured set and 
the featured price to be associated to- 
gether, when in reality they’re not. 

This is not a new device on the part of 
big advertisers. We once spoke harshly 
in this space against this sort of thing in 
an RCA range ad. It featured a $379.95 
range and a $199.95 price. 


s If advertising is to be honest—if our 
editor’s hackles are not to be stirred and 
his heart not saddened—let the big name 
advertisers set a respectable and decent 
example for the nation’s myriad stores, 
in the mats they want retailers to sign. 
If the example from AA’s recent edi- 
torial page were to be check through 
for origin, I’ll bet a $99.95 portable that 
the store automoatically copied the great 
manufacturer, who was cutting corners 
with the rest of the boys—hoping in a 
modest way to delude the people. 


It Pays to Enter Those Competitions 


As-an old hand in promoting, entering 
and judging competitions in the advertis- 
ing and pubiishing fields, Ihave long felt 
that those who participate in them are 
well rewarded for their efforts. 

Even though most of the entrants in a 
given competition do not win a major 
award, there are still reasons why it is 
worth while to expend some time and 
money in putting together an entry. The 
main advantage is that this work em- 
phasizes the need for thoughtful apprais- 
al of the basic plan of the campaign of 
which the material entered may be a 


part, and thus enables some proof to be 


offered as to the ultimate effect of the 
program. 


® Proving the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing is a mever-ending task, and 
one which advertising executives have 
learned must be accomplished in a 
thorough and convincing manner. Since 
most current advertising competitions re- 


quire some documentation of results, to 
prove that the stated objectives were ac- 
complished, the work of assembling all of 
the information bearing on this subject 
is worth while from a company stand- 
point, regardless of what happens in the 
competition. 

On the other hand, I am not one who 
discounts the value of awards. While it 
is easy to say that the judges of a com- 
petition never have enough information 
to be able to pass on the relative merits 
of advertisements or campaigns, and that 
most awards are given more often for 
design and appearance than for effective- 
ness, it is usually true that those who act 
as jurors are well qualified by knowledge 
and experience to make judgments as to 
effective advertising. 

Even though it is well known that even 
experts cannot predict in. advance how 
various advertisements will perform in 
actual practice, they are able, with the 
aid of statements from the advertisers as 


to what they hoped to accomplish and 
what actually happened, to relate design 
to performance in a fairly accurate way. 

The man who wins an award in an 
advertising competition has of course re- 
ceived an honor which raises his profes- 
sional stature in the eyes of the advertis- 
ing world. This kind of recognition has 
a bearing on the jobs he may hold in the 
future, for it is often painfully true that 
the best known people are those who re- 
ceive the best offers. No matter how in- 
telligent and capable a worker in the 
advertising vineyard may be, he will not 
be recognized unless he occasionally 
moves into the limelight, and the lime- 
light provided by winning an award is 
one of the best and most pleasant ways 
to achieve this kind of distinction. 

In addition, the work of putting to- 
gether the story of advertising perform- 
ance is a contribution to the total knowl- 
edge of the field of promotion and mar- 
keting. This is not an area in which exact 
science operates nearly as much as the 
combination of skills which may be 
called an art. While experience in one 
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advertising program may not be signifi- 
cant, reporting the results of many over 
a long period helps to establish certain 
basic principles which may be used as 
guides to effective advertising planning 
and development. 


= Most of the comments regarding ad-_ 
vertising apply to editorial activities as 
well. There are now a number of editor- 
ial competitions which provide recogni- 
tion for outstanding performance by edi- 
tors and writers in practically all fields 
of journalism, including broadcasting. 
The honors which those in the editorial 
departments of newspapers and maga- 
zines receive are useful both from the 
standpoint of their promotional value and 
the personal recognition which they be- 
stow upon those who have been selected 
to receive them. 

There are many competitions coming 
up for 1957. If you or your company is 
eligible to compete, it will be highly in- 
teresting and profitable, from both a per- 
sonal and business standpoint, to submit 
your entry. Who knows, you may win! 


Group 1 is Mr. Keyhole and his fam- 
ily. If you want to get out of the 
“stick figure” rut, try a few Key- 
holes. They are easy to do and fun 
to experiment with for your visual 
communication purposes. 


Group 2 shows some cousins of the 
Keyholes. These variations are still 
based on the simple head and body 
unit, but see how flexible this shape 
can be. ‘ 


Group 3 is timely. Edward P. Harri- 
son of the Advertising Council of 
Rochester, N. Y., gets the Drawthinks 
Golden Rule Award No. 3 for his use 
of these lively figures on his two- 
color, gold flecked Christmas card. 
He has combined imagination, sim- 
plicity and warmth . . . result: good 
visual ¢ommunication. 


NKS .,@... 


The Keyholes and their cousins 


You should benefit through their use * they are fast, flexible and fascinating. 


Next Lesson: How to use Drawthinks for ideas 
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Tabacofina Tosses 
Two New Cigarets 
into Canada Market 


OrtTawa, Onrt., Dec. 18—A multi- 
ple-media campaign to introduce 
two new cigarets to the Canadian 


' market will be undertaken within 


the next six months by Walsh Ad- 
vertising Co., Montreal. 

Yves Bourassa, a Walsh partner, 
told AA that Canadian Tabaco- 
fina’s Carousel and Belvedere cig- 
arets should be hitting the heavy 
Ontario and Quebec markets about 
that time. The company picked the 
names last week. 


= Jim Nash & Associates, New 
York, has designed the boxes and 
the company hopes details will re- 
main secret until the first publicity 
blast in mid-57. 

Tabacofina’s plant near Montreal 
was completed some weeks ago and 
the installation of cigaret-produc- 
ing equipment is almost concluded. 

Tests to determine taste and 
flavor of various recipes will be 
getting under way “any day now.” 


s Walsh plans to use heavy out- 
door and point of purchase adver- 
tising, Mr. Bourassa said, along 
with a continuing program of ads 
in newspapers, on tv and radio. 

The company plans “progressive 
distribution” in Canada, starting 
with the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. 

There were some claims here 
that Tabacofina was looking for 
12% of the market, but company 
officials are not that optimistic as 
yet. 


s At the moment, they are work- 
ing on the principle that Canada’s 
growing population and growing 
markets leave plenty of room for 
the introduction of a new cigaret. 
(Belvedere will be Carousel’s cork- 
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Nagel 


Kiefer Caldas 


PLANNERS—Over 100 food advertising and agency executives met in 
Chicago Dec. 12 to discuss the Food Store Spectacular promotion 
scheduled for Sept. 12-21 sponsored by the National Assn. of Retail 
Grocers and The Saturday Evening Post. Here are Mrs. Marie Kiefer, 
secretary-manager of NARGUS; Carl Caldas, food merchandising 
manager of the Post (the Post will carry a special advertising sec- 
tion on Sept. 14); John S. Nagel, account executive, Needham, Louis 
& Brorby, and James T. Butz, assistant ad director, Wilson & Co. 


tip companion.) 

It’s interesting to note that Ta- 
bacofina’s venture marks the first 
introduction of a new cigaret man- 
ufacturer since Rock City Tobacco 
brought in Black Cats many years 
ago. 

Other main manufacturers in 
Canada are McDonald’s (Export) 
and Imperial Tobacco with a long 
list of popular brands. 

The Canadian firm’s parent com- 
pany is the Union Financiere Belge 
des Tabacs “Tabacofina S.A.”, with 
headquarters in Brussels. The Ca- 
nadian subsidiary plans to use 
Canadian tobaccos. 


O’Hara Joins Dell 

Barney O’Hara, formerly with 
Ideal Publishing Co., has joined 
the sales staff of Dell Publishing, 
New York. 


Nielsen Radio 


Two Weeks Ending Oct. 20, 1956 


Copyright by A. C. Nielsen Co. 
Nielsen Total Audiencet 


Current Homes* 
Rank Program (000) 
EVENING, ONCE-A-WEEK (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (714) 

1 Election Returns (Westinghouse, CBS) 5,523 


2 Election Returns (RCA, Oldsmobile, Sunbeam, NBC) ...............ccssscesereeess 4,000 
3 Election Returns, (Kohler, MBS) 2,857 
4 Election Returns (Phileo, ABC) 2476 
5 Great Gildersleeve (Participating, NBC) 1,571 
6 Dragnet (Chesterfield, NBC) 1,524 
7 Speech—Vice-President Nixon 1,286 
8 People Are Funny (Participating, NBC) 1,238 
9 Henry J. Taylor (General Motors, NBC) 1,143 
10 Speech—President Eisenhower 1,143 
EVENING, MULTI-WEEKLY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (857) 
1 Lowell Thomas (Delco Batteries, CBS) 1,571 
2 News of the World (Miles Labs., NBC) 1524 
3 Amos ‘n’ Andy Music Hall (Brown & Williamson, CBS) ..............-cceseseeeee 1,333 
WEEKDAY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (1,238) 
1 Helen Trent (Whitehouse, second half, Mon., second week, CBS) ............ 1,905 
2 Helen Trent (Carter, first half, Mon. & Wed., CBS) ......:-0cccrsecseeseeennees 1,809 
3 Young Dr. Malone (Mentholatum, first half, Mon., second week, CBS) ... 1,667 
4 Young Dr. Malone (Mentholatum, second half, Wed., first week, CBS) .... 1,667 
5 Arthur Godfrey (International Minerals & Chemicals, CBS) ............-.00+00- 1467 
6 Our Gal Sunday (Mentholatum, second half, Fri., second week, CBS) ........ 1667 
7 Arthur Godfrey (Bristol-Myers, 11:15, CBS) 1619 
8 Arthur Godfrey (Scott, 11, CBS) 1,619 
9 Arthur Godfrey (Staley, 10:15, CBS) 1419 
10 Arthur Godfrey (General Foods, 10:30, CBS) 1419 
DAY, SUNDAY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (524) 
1 Woolworth Hour (F. W. Woolworth Co., CBS) 1619 
2 Robert Trout-News (Chevrolet, 12, CBS) 952 
3 Robert Trout-News (Chevrolet, 10, CBS) 857 
DAY, SATURDAY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (309) 
1 Jack Sterling (ABC) 1,428 
2 Gunsmoke (Liggett & Myers, CBS) 1428 
3 Allan Jackson-News (Chevrolet, 12, CBS) 1,381 


* Number of homes reached is based on 47,615,000, the estimated September 1956, 


total U.S. radio homes. 


+ Homes reached during all or any part of the program, except for homes listening 
only one to five minutes. For a program of less than 10-minute duration, homes listen- 


ing one minute or more are included. 


Headley Heads Station Reps 

Frank M. Headley, president of 
H-R Representatives and H-R Tel- 
evision, has been named president 
of the Station Representatives 
Assn., New York. He succeeds Ad- 
am J. Young Jr., head of the com- 
pany which bears his name. Mr. 
Young is retiring after serving two 
years as president of SRA. The rest 
of the slate of officers was reelect- 
ed. Included were H. Preston Pe- 
ters, of Peters-Griffin-Woodward, 
vp; Eugene Katz, of Katz Agency, 
treasurer, and Robert Meeker of 
Meeker Co., secretary. 


ABC Boosts Boland, Gavin 

Michael Boland and J. Russell 
Gavin have been elected assistant 
treasurers of American Broadcast- 
ing Co., New York. Mr. Boland has 
been a member of the ABC cost 
control unit since November, ’55, 
while Mr. Gavin has been chief 
accountant for ABC since Septem- 
ber, ’54. 


Publication Names Ad Rep 

Sucesos, a weekly newspaper, 
Bogota, Columbia, has named 
Joshua B. Powers Inc., Néw York, 
its advertising representative in 
North America. Sucesos, founded 
in May, 1956, has an average cir- 
culation of 40,000 copies. 


Ads Create Toy 
‘Stars, Offset 
Early Sales Lag 


Toy Manufacturers Hear 
Record Predicted, But 
Retailers Bemoan Slump 


New York, Dec. 18—With a good 
many retailers worrying over the 
slow start in the Christmas toy 
business this year, Toy Manufac- 
turers of the U. S. A., meeting in 
its 40th conclave, predicted this 
week that 1956 sales “may well 
reach an alltime record high of 
$1,417,000,000.” 

Speaking before 200 major toy 
makers, the group’s retiring presi- 
dent, Gilbert G. Southwick, said 
the sales prediction was based on 
private reports from toy manufac- 
turers and on government reports 
and independent surveys. 

“This increase of between 12% 
and 15% over 1955 amounts to 
nearly $215,000,000,” he said. “It 
makes 1956 by far the record year 
in retail toy sales.” 

While this rosy landscape was 
being painted, other published re- 
ports indicated that some New 
York retailers were fretting over 
the lagging pre-Christmas sales, 
made even worse by unseasonably 
warm weather. With volume not 
up to last year’s level, they were 
hoping that the last-minute race 
to fill Santa’s capacious receptacles 
would be the decisive factor in 
putting sales over the top. 


® As the mobs increased almost 
daily around the toy counters, it 
appeared that advertising a specif- 
ic item was one of the best ways to 
turn a conventional toy into a hit 
seller. 

In many outlets, Ideal Toy Corp’s 
Revlon Doll is sold out even befor=> 
the shipments arrive. American 
Character Doll Co.’s Tiny Tears 
doll, Remco’s Radar target game, 
Amsco’s Pretty Pack, a miniature 
luggage and vanity set featuring 
national brands and certain Lionel 
train models, and others have be- 
come near or virtual sellouts. 

These items did not really start 
to move at the retail level until 
the past four weeks, when adver- 
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tising on television and other me- 
dia began to make an impression. 

At the toy manufacturers’ con- 
vention, Abraham Swedlin, exec 
vp of Gund Mfg. Co., succeeded 
Mr. Southwick as president. 

| 

@ Elsewhere in the toy business, 
the American Toy Promotion, han- 
dled by Grey Advertising, an- 
nounced an expanded ‘advertising 
and merchandising program for 
1957. The promotion wil] use the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for its multi- 
page national magazine effort. Tel- 
evision will be used in 25 key mar- 
kets, up five from this year. A new 
newspaper campaign will use Sun- 
day dailies in 50 markets other 
than those used for tv. 


Olmsted Studios Expands 
Olmsted Sound Studios, New 
York, has announced its third ex- 
pansion in less than two years. The 
addition is taking place on the 
fourth floor at the studio’s offices, 
one E, 54th St. It will increase the 
capacity of that floor by 30%. 


STACKS OF 
BISINESSI 


Smokestacks have always been 
a symbol of activity in our Ohio 
River Valley. They came to us 
first aboard the picturesque 
sternwheelers that opened this 
region to phenomenal growth. 
They stayed to multiply and mul- 
tiply above busy mills and fac- 
tories whose industrial worth to- 
day — in the Huntington- 
Charleston heart alone — ex- 
ceeds one billion dollars! 
Nowhere in America is there 
such a panorama of business un- 
der full steam as in the 100-plus 
counties served by the four-state 
span of WSAZ-TV. Here live 
nearly a million families with an- 
nual buying power close to four 
billion dollars —a symbol of 
booming productivity making 
this America’s 23rd TV market. 


Your advertising cuts a smart 
bow wave when you consign it 
to WSAZ.-TV, only TV station 
covering the whole area. Any 
Katz office can write the ticket. 
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He Takes the Realistic 
Approach to Copy Appeal 

To the Editor: Prompted by Mr. 
Woolf’s Nov. 19 column, “How Sil- 
ly Can You Get,” I'd like to cross 
over from my field—industrial ad- 
vertising—to camment on the trend 
in general advertising. It seems the 
approach Mr. Woolf favors is the 
appeal of “glamorous people .. . 
romantic doings . . . and high ad- 
venture” as opposed to the current 
realistic approach. 

Today most of our citizens have 
come to like what they’ve got, and 
if they want to better themselves 
(human enough) their desires are 
not fantastic “much of the time” 
(as Mr. Woolf and his early-period 
psychologists claim). They don’t 
see themselves as “Men of Distinc- 
tion” or royalty in a dream world. 
We might all indulge in this type of 
dreaming occasionally, but, if you 
have to stage a Kelly-Rainier wed- 
ding in your ad every time you 
want to move a product, then ad- 
vertising is not fulfilling its more 
honest objectives: to sell something 
needed or point out a need where 
that need is to the user’s benefit. 
It’s not necessary to do this by 
vicarious identification ~Wwith a 
glamorous hero or an image of 
luxury. 

“People want some measure of 
believability in their ads as in 
everything else. If movie stars are 
still supposed to move Lux off the 
shelf, my wife doesn’t know about 
it. And if she uses Pond’s, ladies 
of royaliy had nothing to do with 
it. 

Mr. Woolf cites examples of 
what he calls the “common man” 
and “physical disability” approach. 
The man in the Philip Morris ad is 
a manhole worker. Fine; there are 


. The Voice of the Advertiser 


This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are welcome. 


some of those around. The man in 
the Chase Manhattan ad—admit- 
edy silly for other reasons—wears 
a hearing aid. We’ve seen people 
wear them. He mentions Hatha- 
way’s one-eyed baron but this goes 
back a little bit and is exactly the 
opposite of this trend which is at 
its best with the young couple in 
the Lucky Strike ads. They’re be- 
lievable and they “sell.” 

This more realistic approach 
could go wrong—as any idea can. 
But, till then, more power to the 
boys that are taking a good look 
around them before they thought- 
fully walk, not run, to their type- 
writers and art boards. 

Virei J. Busto, 

Assistant Advertising Mana- 
ger, General American Trans- 

portation Corp., Chicago. 

* 


a * 
‘T-Bone’—Copywriter Calls 
Shaw’s Thoughts on Grammar 

To the Editor: Your readers 
may be interested in the enclosed 
letter I received as a result of the 
article, “Grammar Is So Much 
Hay. . .” which you printed in 
your Nov. 5 issue. 

CuHar-es A. SHAW, 
Tekni-Craft, Rockton, III. 


. 
My dear Mr. Shaw: During the 
recent trick and treating invasion 
by the kids in the neighborhood, 
I departed from the candy-and- 
cash routine by giving the girl 
ghosts charm bracelets that I had 
around the house, left qver from 
some premium promotion I’d had 
a hand in some time bgck. From 
the reaction to this unusual wind- 
fall, I gathered that it ran a close 
second to a glance from Elvis. 
When one of the girls gasped out: 


“Boy, you’re T-Bone,” 


America’s FOREMOST TOY TRADE publication! 


= ——-o 


Carries MORE adver 


—and will use 
time by telling you: 
article of yours 


as gratified as I was by that high 
praise. 

Perhaps the article would not 
have revved up so much enthu- 
siasm had I not been studying 
German by myself. Just the week- 
end before your article came out, 
I was discussing my problem with 
my niece, ,who has been beating 
out her brains on English courses 
at Indiana University—the prob- 
lem being to synchronize the Ger- 
man rules, etc., with the English 
grammar. I scanned through sev- 
eral of her textbooks and could 
not make head or tail of the dia- 
grams, etc. (never could, even in 
my own college days), so I just 
thought oh, to hell with all that; 
I'll simply learn the rules of Ger- 
man as German and forget all 
about trying to compare them with 
anything we have. 
By the way, I am constantly 
dismayed at the large number of 
executives in business and in ad- 
vertising who say things like this, 
which my advertising manager 
said just yesterday, when I told 
him I was going out to lunch: 
“Oh haven’t you went yet. . .I 
thought I seen you going be- 
fore. . .” From reports of secre- 
taries who are really on the beam, 
their biggest beef is that the bosses 
not only have the most shocking 
vocabularies, but resent any sug- 
gestion that a sentence be changed 
to at least acceptable standards 
of English usage. 
As a copywriter, I am not sure 
I agree with you that I was born 
with the right to mold the lan- 
guage, but I feel strongly that I 
should be entitled to utilize every 
facet of the flexibility inherent in 
our very rich and beautiful Eng- 
lish language. Throughout the 
years I have taken that preroga- 
tive, not necessarily as a copy- 
writer, but as an articulate Amer- 
ican, who will kid about T-Bone, 
but will be perfectly serious in 
coining a new approach to a com- 
mon request about coffee. Some 


day I expect it to be just one of 


5-day FREE trial 


Send no money now. Mail the cou- 
pon, simply indicating your willing- 
ness to examine the book for 5 days 
—at our risk. Then, if you like the 
book, send us your check for $5.95. 
You can’t lose—you may win a lot! 


Leading advertisers endorse 
Salesense in Advertising 


381 of Jim Woolf's articles now 
available in one big book 


Advertising and sales executives of many of America’s most 
successful advertisers are enthusiastic reader: of James D. 
Woolf's “Salesense,” among them such firms as Dupont, Gen- 
eral Mills, General Electric, Parker Pen, Ford, G neral Motors, 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Kellogg’s, Aetna Life, H« nz, and hun- 
dreds of other leaders. Typical is this statem nt by D. H. 
Grigsby, Director of Advertising, Zenith Radio C »rp., Chicago: 
“Along with most everyone else in this busine: s, 
joyed your ‘Salesense’ articles. What is more im; ortant, I have 
benefited from them.” Now—in response to a floo: of demand— 
the Woolf articles, 381 of them, are bound in a handsome cloth- 
bound book. Use coupon to send for your trial copy. 


I have en- 


ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Iinois 
Okay, I want to examine the 

at once. If I like it, Pll send you my check for $5.95. 
don’t, I'll return it to you after 5 days. 


book. Please send it pr 


vibrated a bit at the new expres- 
sion, byt now I have accepted it 
it for the first 
“Boy, that 
in AA.is sure 
T-Bone”—and trust you will be 


jan attempt at recruiting. Results 


those things, but right now the 
average waitress thinks I’m just 
a little eccentric when I tell her I 
do not want a fresh cup of coffee, 
I just want her to hotten my half- 
full cup of cold coffee. 
All good wishes to you, and 
thanks for a stimulating cool-air 
approach to a stuffy-air subject. 
Pat PARTRIDGE, 
Chicago. 


e e . 
For the Whole Family 
—One at a Time 
To the Editor: Please consider 
this letter as my bid to have the 
next Olympic ice skating events 
held in my hall: closet. The en- 
closed ad clip shows three indi- 
viduals having a jim dandy time 
cavorting about on their Olympic 
rink. Said rink has a “15 ft. cir- 
cumference” and without resort- 


“Sx EY 


Woe! Jor Back Yard 
Shating Ae -caad 


No £ ieaey “Olympic” Portable 
Ice Skating Rink 


© 15 Ft. cireemferenceo—set ap ie 20 minutes 

© Made of keavy duty pelyethylone—ne nuts, belts 
© Freezes ever st 32 degrees and belew 

© He danger of ice cracking ever deep weter 

© A skating rink that the whole family can © 
enjey withest leaving the back yard! 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS CREDIT TERMS: 


Pay NO MONEY DOWN on a “Playtime Account™ 


Make No Payments Till January of Next Year! 


ing to the use of the appropriate 
mathematical formula, I estimate 
that it is approximately 4% feet 
in diameter! This rink is billed as 
one that “the whole family can 
enjoy” but please ... one at a 
time. 

WILLIAM BwunNTON, 
Victory Printing & Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 
This ‘is nothing compared to 
those buck-yard swimming pools 
with a 15-ft. circumference that 
give all the kids in the neighbor- 
hood an opportunity to play water 
polo at one end, while high divers 
work out at the other end. 
” a . 
Adds to Manpower “ 
Shortage Record 
To the Editor: G. D. Crain says 
(AA, Nov. 26), “—the problem of 
providing the necessary manpow- 
er to handle the increasing volume 
of business expected during the 
next decade is receiving the con- 
centrated attention of top manage- 
ment throughout industry.” 
This statement would be true if 
Mr. Crain had deleted the last 
two words. 
During the past six months we 
have conducted an exhaustive in- 
quiry into exactly this aspect of 
corporate expansion plans, as in- 
dicated by capital investment. Our 
findings boil down to this: 
Hundreds of companies have 
made no provision for manning 
the productive facilities into which 
they are sinking enormous sums. 
An example: In Chicago, one 
manufacturer employing thou- 
sands of engineers, scientists, 
trained technicians, will soon 
move into a new plant. This plant 
will have more than double pro- 
ductive capacity of present facili- 
ties. 
Last summer this manufacturer 
assigned one man, an engineer 
about to retire, to visit colleges in 
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Since that time, not only has no 
top management man given his 
“concentrated attention” to the 
problem, but the personnel and 
public relations departments have 
been too busy. with current opera- 
tions even to estimate what man- 
power requirements will be for 
the future, and make plans to at- 
tract men. 

The manpower shortage oe Si 
its crucial stage in 1955; it will 
become increasingly more severe 
until its culmination in 1965. 

There is a very real danger that 
the huge sums going into expanded 
plants will be a charge against 
operations in many firms—instead 
of an investment—if these plants 
can’t operate at capacity »because 
of a lack of educated and trained 
men. i 

Marketing may not be faced 
with the problem of moving all 
the goods that Dexter Keezer sees 
coming off the assembly lines— 
unless marketing men can step in, 
right now, and help personnel men 
sell the firm to prospective em- 
ployes as a good place to work. 

The manpower shortage won't 
affect the biggest industries; some 
of them have their plans made for 
1965 already, know how many 
men they’ll need, and are spending 
as much as $3,500,000 annually én 
advertising alone to assure then:- 
selves of a supply of workers. 

Those workers can come only 
from one pool: the men who might 
have been employed by the firms 
who are doing nothing today to 
attract the men they will need 
tomorrow. 

And, of course, with 60% of all 


engineers and technicians newly 


hired coming from other compa- 
nies, those firms which ignore the 
problem because it is a future 
problem will find that they are 


going to nourish their more fore- 
sighted competitors’ growth by 
providing the men from their own 
staffs to cultivate that growth. 


Mr. Keezer says that industry 


ean’t afford to invest billions in 
plant and equipment for produc- 
tion without investing similar 
funds in expansion of research 
and development in marketing. 
It is also true that it is unreal- 
istic to invest those billions with- 
out putting some funds into assur- 
ing that the manpower will be 
available to operate both the 
plants—and the marketing func- 
tions. 

Dyne ENGLEN, 
Konon-Englen-Noone, Chi- 
cago. 


~ e . 

Says ‘We're Asking for It 
in Comment on Shoddy Ads 
To the Editor: You are so right 
with copy such as the Admiral tv 
ad shown (AA editoriaf’ Nov. 19). 
Another is Hoover’s present 
push on the 1955 model Constella- 
tion cleaners. “Nationally adver- 
tised at $97.50,” they proclaim. 
When? Hell, a year ago, before 
new models came out. 
The advertising fraternity, you 
will agree, has a lot of shoddy 
practitioners today. And, unfor- 
tunately, it’s got a lot of them at 
top level. 
The frantic antics of some of the 
boys who give the convention 
speeches. breed and nourish much 
of the cynicism of advertising felt 
by the public today. 
Every day, we’re asking for it! 

HERBERT O. TscHUDY, 
Executive Director, Iowa Daily 
Press Assn., Des Moines. 
In fairness, it should be pointed 
out that although Admiral tv sets 
were advertised, the ad itself was 
a part of a department store in- 
sertion—not an ad placed directly 
by Admiral. 


io e + 
Agencies Get Marketing Aid 
From Regional Meetings 
To the Editor: On Page 8 of your 
Nov. 26 issue, you carried a story 
on a meeting we held in Chicago 


were practically nil. 


with advertising agencies repre- 
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senting garden supply accounts. 

We plan a similar meeting for 
New York and would appreciate 
your permission to reproduce your 
story for promotion with eastern 
agencies which will be invited to 
that meeting. 

You might be interested to know 
that we have received from agen- 
cies a very enthusiastic response to 
this type of meeting, at which we 
made no attempt to “pitch” our ad- 
vertising or trade show sales, but 
confined our discussion to mer- 
chandising and marketing informa- 
tion which we felt agencies should 
have in order to serve their ac- 
counts more effectively. 

NORMAN M. JOHNSTON, 

Executive Vice-President, 


Garden Foundation In¢., Balti- 
more. 
s 7 
Motorola Can ‘Crank Up 


Volume’ on Color TV 

To the Editor: I don’t very often 
take exception to the editorial con- 
tent of your fine publication. How- 
ever, there’s a statement in the 
Nov. 26 issue relative to “Color 
Forecast: Black Shading into Blue” 
which I think should be corrected. 
It’s in the first paragraph of the 
third column on the page, where 
you say, “only RCA has really 
turned out a merchandisable set 
which can be mass-produced and, 
in most cases, is adequate in its 
operation.” This statement is only 
partly true. Motorola is mass pro- 
ducing color tv and the reports 
from the field on its performance 
are most gratifying. What’s more, 
we're in a position to really crank 
up the volume if and when the 
market develops. 

I’m in favor of giving full credit 
to RCA and NBC, both for pushing 
color receivers and for telecasting 
more shows. However, I just don’t 
like to be excluded from those 
who are also in the act. 

E. R. TAYLor, 

Executive Vice-President, 

Motorola Inc., Chicago 


* e . 
Looks Like No Bargain 
To the Editor: Maybe you can 
tell me what this advertiser is 


EG 


selling his goods for. 
Joun M. WILLEM 


Vice-President, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Chicago. 
* * ° 


Spanish Agency Seeks 
U.S. Connection 

To the Editor: For some time 
we have been subscribers to your 
magazine, which we find ex- 
tremely useful because of the ex- 
cellent information which it con- 
tains. 

Our firm was founded in 1947, 
and we two brothers are owners 
and directors of it. We are follow- 
ing the tradition of our family, 
since as far back as 1926, our 
father headed an important ad- 
vertising agency in the city 
San Sebastian. Our father w 
later named adopted son of the 
city of Jerez, as a result of the 
publicity work which he did to 
promote the wines of that region. 
This is a very great honor and, 
in our profession, is the only one 


given in Spain. 

Qur agency has numerous and 
important clients. Among them is 
the Iberian Airlines, for whom 
we have produced a very impor- 
tant group of posters. You have 
seen one or more of them, since 
most of them are sent to the U.S. 
Another client is Gonzalez Byass 
y Cia., producer of famous wines. 
This is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant firm in Spain, as well as 
the one with the largest adver- 
tising budget. 

We also handle the advertising 
for E.D.E.S.A. of Bilbao, the most 
important manufacturer of elec- 
tric appliances for the home. 
Then, there are other accounts of 
lesser importance. 

We have an extremely capable 
staff of employes and one of the 
best art studios in Spain. 

At the moment we have no 
business arrangements with your 
country, and in view of the pleas- 
ant relations which exist between 
Spain and the U.S., we should like 
to establish such contacts. This 
is the principal reason for the 
present letter. We assume that 
you have excellent connections 
with almost all U.S. advertising 
agencies, and we hope that you 
would have no objection to put- 
ting us in touch with an agency 
which might be interested in hav- 
ing an associate in Spain, and 
being our associate in the U.S. 

Banking references regarding 
our agency can be obtained from 
the Banco de Vizcaya, and our 
standing as an agency can be 
checked with any important 
Spanish newspaper such as ABC 
of Madrid, or Vanguardia of Bar- 
celona. We deal with all the news- 
papers of Spain, as well as all 
other advertising media. 

We ask you this favor because 
we are faithful subscribers of you, 
and because we believe that you 
are in a position to help us. Re- 
gardless of whether this can be 


=| done, we should like you to know 


that we are entirely at your serv- 
ice for anything which we can do 
for you here in Spain, or any in- 
formation you might like us to 
send you. 
We take advantage of this op- 
portunity to congratulate you for 
the excellent work which ADVER- 
TISING AGE is doing. 
Jose Luis PEREz SOLERO, 
Director, Publicidad Rasgo, 
Madrid, Spain. 


‘Extracts’ for Australia 

To the Editor: I am writing to 
ask you if you would mind if we 
use extracts from ADVERTISING AGE 
in material that we send out to 
clients of ours occasionally. 

We would, of course, make ref- 
erence to ADVERTISING AGE in such 
material. 

With compliments, and it is al- 
ways a great pleasure to read your 
remarkable magazine. 

ALAN Davis, 


Sydney, Australia. 


Two Tie This One 

To the Editor: More proof that 
there’s nothing new under the sun! 

We tied this idea together for 
Kallen’s on Father’s Day, and it 
took Lord & Taylor ill Christmas 
to get it unknotted! 

Ray SOLoMon, 
Kameny Associates, New York. 
+ e . 


Misses Jim Woolf's 
‘Usual Perspicacity’ 

To the Editor: On Page 98 of the 
Nov. 19 issue of ADVERTISING AGE, 
Mr. Woolf mentions a “half-dead 
aristocrat,” a “poor unfortunate 
chap” who is “equipped with a 
hearing aid.” 

He is not being funny. What is 
inherently humorous in the gen- 
eral idea of a man who has a 
physical disability being smart 
enough to rehabilitate himself by 
equipping himself with a hearing 
aid? 

When a_hearing-handicapped 
person is rehabilitated (and a good 
hearing aid is usually a very 
strong factor in that rehabilita- 
tion) the handicap no longer ex- 
ists. 

Individuals who are half-blind 
wear glasses but today the half- 
blind and the blind are seldom 
popular subjects for cruel witti- 
cisms. The same good sense that 
prompts Mr. Woolf to permit his 
“glasses-wearing picture” to ap- 
pear in his column is engendered 
by the general promotion of the 
idea that what counts is what a 
man is, not what his stumbling 
blocks to success might be. 

Some 250 years of constant edu- 
cation have resulted in the wear- 
ing of glasses being so common- 
place today that Mr. Woolf’s spec- 
tacled picture adorns the article 
that tends to tear down the edu- 
cational work being done in the 
field of hearing rehabilitation. 

For shame, Mr. Woolf. Your 
usual perspicacity deserted you. 
Truly, you have answered your 
own question far better than I 
could. “How silly can you get?” 

E. J. MyYErs, 

President, E. A. Myers & Sons 

Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Comments on Polk's 
Commission Plan 

To the Editor: I have been in- 
terested in watching R. L. Polk’s 
plan to give 15% on direct mail. 

They report through this 
change their direct mail business 
is up 20% over 1955. Also that, 
by the end of this year, about 20% 
of Polk’s direct mail will be com- 
missionable, placed by agencies— 
25% over last year’s commission- 
able business. This is an obvious 
attempt to get their type of ad- 
vertising on a plane that can com- 
pete with publishers who regular- 
ly offer 15%. 

I am wondering why the sup- 
pliers of other advertising media 
do not hasten either to help kill 


the 15% offer by publishers, or 


match it in order to compete. This 
probably is not as easy as_ it 
seems. However, if the publishers 
continue to give preferential 
treatment to agencies in order, in 
turn, to get preferential treatment, 
they still, unfortunately, will have 
first claim to the advertiser’s dol- 
lar—and that is definitely not 
sound—nor does it do credit to the 
marketing profession. 
KEITH EVANS, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago. 
* w > 

Drawthinks in Book Form 
Still Being Considered 

To the Editor: I enjoy the Voice 
of the Advertiser columns among 
the best in your paper ... But I am 
at a loss to understand why you 
rarely print the answers to the 
questions readers ask of you??? 
What is the reason for this evasion? 

For instance, in the Nov. 26 is- 
sue two readers write to inquire 
about the popular “Drawthinks” 
feature—asking if this series is 
available in reprints or in a book- 
let—but your editor gives no reply. 
Obviously many of your readers, 


know if reprints are available and 

also if the pictures will be ready 

in some sort of book form. 
NATHAN\ WEINSTOCK, 

Advertising Manager, Chilton 

Greetings Co., Boston. 

We have explained that basic 
copyright belongs to Mr. Pinson. As 
we understand it, there has yet 
been no final decision about'a book. 


Con Edison Courts the 
‘Not Completely Happy’ 

To the Editor: Enjoyed very 
much The Creative Man’s Corner 
in Apvertisinc Ace of Dec. 3. It’s 
nice to know we can all be objec- 
tive—and that you agree there’s 
life in our 133-year-old bones. 

Sure, 90% of the copy is de- 
voted to “the folks who aren’t 
completely happy with us” be- 
cause these are the guys (and 
dolls) that we are more concerned 
with. And even if by chance you 
happen to be one of our customers 
who has never had a gripe, we’re 
inclined to think this kind of ad- 
vertising makes you feel there is 
more behind your meter than just 
generators and cables. 

Hope our advertising continues 
to be of interest. 

Ray MartTIN, 

Director of Advertising, Con 

Edison, New York. 

e. 6h °e . 
Finds ‘Sassy’ Overdone 

To the Editor: It looks as 
though the word “sassy” is being 
used exclusively by the automo- 
bile people this year. In the same 
issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post, Chevrolet and Buick used it 
in their headlines. I don’t even 
think the word is applicable to the 
description of an automobile. 


Paris Adman Comments 
on ‘Local Foreign Agencies’ 


To the Editor: I have just seen 
a copy of the international adver- 
tising section of your Oct. 29 issue. 
On Page 45 appears a very inter- 
esting article entitled, “Local for- 
eign Agencies Good Sense: Park- 
er.” The article is continued on 
Pages 55 and 56. 

As an advertising man with 
some 23 years’ experience in 
France and with some knowledge 
of the British canacudana world, 
I could not help being more than 
surprised when I noticed that, in 
this article, you mention that, 
“following the split-up with 
Thompson, Parker went about se- 

leading local agencies over- 
seas to handle its account.” 

May I point out to you that you 
make a misleading statement re- 


garding the new agencies selected 


Harry. Bill 
Lacey think the paragraph in ref- 
erence to B and H is peachy, but 
fee] that inasmuch as everything 
that has so far been on the air 
has been written by Ed Graham, 
they neither 
credit nor bear the onus thereof. 
As to Ed, he’s not mad, or any- 
thing. . 


by Parker in both Britain and 
France: Basil Butler Ltd. is not 
to my knowledge, one of the lead- 
ing local agencies in Britain and, 
in France, Technor (or whatever 
the spelling is) is not only not 
one of the leading agencies, but 
not an agency at all, comipletely 
unknown to any professional. 

I take the liberty of writing 
to you, as I believe that you will 
be interested in avoiding making 
such misleading statements. It is 
intentionally that I use the word 
misleading, because too often 
American advertisers come to this 
country and select local agencies 
of second or third class and, judg- 
ing the quality of the advertising 
they get, they come to the conclu- 
sion that’ they cannot obtain good 
quality advertising and advertis- 
ing service from any agency in 
this country. 

PrerreE H. Bourpin, 
Paris, France. 


Peachy—Hch! 


To the Editor: On Page 79 of 


your Dec. 10 issue, your Eye and 
myself included, would like to| Ear Man is good enough to help 


further the cause of Bert and 
Schnurr and Bill 


want to take the 


. hah! 
I suppose that you received a 


little misinformation from some 
source. Next year you can give 
Schnurr and Lacey credit if you 
like. 

“ Thanks for spelling my name 
right. 


JACK SIDEBOTHAM, 
Tv Art Director, Young & 
Rubicam Inc., New York. 


Says Pops’ Flop on TV May 
Change Choice of Purchase 


To the Editor: “Pops’ Flop on 


TV” (AA, Dec. 3) is an amusing 
tale, but the “all’s well” ending 
is not the type of conclusion to be 
reached by an advertising publi- 
cation. 


This business of “extra free 
time ... to plug your product” 
is too typical of the false thinking 
of -space grabbers. Getting space 
and time is not too difficult; the 


objective should be to get pro-. 
ductive space. 


The original concept of this 
demonstration was fine and if 
they’d extended ihe time to 20 
minutes following through on this 
basis, there would certainly be 
reason to crow. The piteh was to 
show that any Dad could whip up 
a wonderful batch of pancakes 
using the client’s mix. 


ALLAN MARIN, Here’s what the viewers will 

Allan Marin & Associates, |;emember: batter flying all over 
Chicago. the place; smoke, smoke, and 
® e e more smoke; burning paper cups; 


generally, a scene of bedlam, 
shouting, and confusion. Certain- 
ly a most entertaining tv show 
BUT—when Dad gets down to the 
supermarket and thinks of flap- 
jacks, he’ll be more apt to select — 
either a package of the frozen 
that requires only heating in a 
toaster or, if he’s more daring, a 
prepared batter that needs only 
to be poured on the griddle. He 
won’t put himself through that 
thing he saw on tv. 

While Wormser and Hare are 
guilty only of having failed to 
check and prepare for a smooth 
running of the demonstration, 
they should have insured its go- 
ing over properly, for the idea 
was sound. The final paragraph 
in the article gives one pause to 
wonder. 

Mitton RIBACK, 

Milton Riback, Public Rela- 

tions, New York. 
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Coming 
Conventions 


*Indicates first listing in this column. 

Jan. 4-5, 1957. Midwestern Advertising 
Agency Network, Furniture Club of 
America, Chicago. 

Jan. 18-20, 1957. Advertising Assn. of 
the West, midwinter conference, Miramar 
Hotel, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Jan 20-23, 1957. Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
| Chicago. 
| Feb. 1-3, 1957. Eastern Intercity Con- 
| ference of Women's Advertising Clubs, 
| Baltimore. 
| Feb. 6, 1957. Associated Business Pub- 
lications, annual Midwest conference, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 22-23, 1957. Northwest Daily Press 
Assn., 38th annual meeting, Radisson Ho- 
tel, Minneapolis. 

March 7, 1957. Associated Business 
Publications, annual eastern conference. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

March 13-15, 1957. Assn. of National 
Advertisers, spring meeting, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Mare 22-31; 1957. International Photo- 
| graphic Exposition, National Guard Ar- 
| mory, Washington, D. C. 

April 10-12, 1957. Point-of-Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute, 11th annual symposium 
|} and exhibit, Palmer House, Chicago. 
| April 13-19, 1957. National Business Pub- 
| ications, spring meeting, Americana Hotel, 
| Bal Harbor, Fla. 

April 25-27, 1957. American Assn. of 
| Advertising Agencies, The Greenbrier, 
| White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

April 25-57, 1957. Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, Fifth District, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
| April 25-27, 1957. Advertising Federa- 
|tion of America, Ninth District, Hotel 
Mayfair, Sioux City, Ia. 

May 2-3, 1957. International Advertising 


| Assn., New York. 
| May 5-7, 1957. Magazine Publishers 

Assn., The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
| Springs, W. Va. 
| May 12-15, 1957. National Newspaper 
| Promotion Assn., Jung Hotel, New Or- 
| leans. 

May 16-18, 1957. Southwestern Assn. of 
| Advertising Agencies, Galveston, Tex. 
| May 26-29, 1957. Associated Business 
| Publications, annual spring conference, 
| The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

June 8, 1957. Advertising Federation of 
America, Fourth District, Hotel Fontaine- 
bleau, Miami Beach. 

June 9-12, 1957. National Industrial Ad- 
| vertisers Assn., 35th annual conference, 
| Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

June 9-13, 1957. Advertising Federation 
of America, 53rd annual convention, Hotel 
Fontainebleau, Miami Beach. 

June 16-19, 1957. Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn., Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, Mich. 

June 19-21. American Marketing Assn., 
national convention, Hotel Statler, De- 
troit. 

June 24-28, 1957. Advertising Assn. of 
the West, 54th annual convention, Ha- 
walian Village, Honolulu. 

*Nov. 10-15, 1957. Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of America, annual convention, 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 


2 Join Basford Chemical Statt 
Fred Messner has been appoint- 
ed manager of the chemical ac- 
count group at G. M. Basford Co., 
New York. Jack Sullivan, former- 


‘ly with William Douglas McAdams 


Inc., has joined Basford as an ac- 
count executive in the chemical 
group. General direction of the 
agency’s chemical account group 
remains with Paul Slawter, agency 
vp. . a 


Ruggles Joins United Display 

Daniel B. Ruggles, Jr., formerly 
agivertising director of the Boston 
Herald-Traveler, has joined 
United Display Corp., Boston, as 
treasurer. 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


ANGOSTURA ACROSS THE BOARD—Formerly sold chiefly as a cocktail 
appetizer, Angostura-Wupperman Corp. was so successful in selling 
its bitters for dual use that a new newspaper and women’s magazine 
campaign has been launched promoting the product for food uses. 
Half-column ads (left) are scheduled for magazines, while small- 
space newspaper ads in about 20 markets recommend the “dash or 
two” for soup, gravy, stew, coffee(top) and assorted alcoholic re- 
freshments. Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York, is the agency. 


Disney Reply to 
Douglas Suit: Kirk 
Was Not A Guest 


Los ANGELEs, Dec. 18—Walt 
Disney filed an answer to Kirk 
Douglas’ suit against him for using 
film shots of Douglas at the Disney 
home in a “Disneyland” telecdst. 

Mr. Douglas had charged that the 
film had been shot while he had 
been on a social visit to the Disney 
home and had been used without 
his permission. He asked $200,000 
actual damages, a like sum in pun- 
itive damages and $15,000 as 
compensation for his involuntary 
“work.” ; 


® Disney in his reply denies these 
contentions and says that the films 
had been shot either at the.sugges- 
tion of Douglas or of his then agent, 
Ray Stark, for exploitation in 
connection with “20 Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea,” a movie 
filmed by Disney and starring 
Douglas. The reply also denies 
that Douglas’ visit was social. It 
says it was made to make the film 
and says that Douglas had never 
been before or after that a social 
guest at the Disney home. 
Douglas’ suit includes as defend- 
ants other producers and sponsors 
of the film, Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, American Broadcasting-Pa- 
ramount Theaters Inc., Swift & 
Co., American Motors Corp., 


American Dairy Assn. and B. B. | Safeway 


Geyer Co., McCann-Erickson and 
Campbell-Mithun. 


Crandall Leaves CBS 

George Crandall, director or 
press information of CBS Radio, 
has resigned after 17 years with 
CBS, effective at the end of the 
year. He has not announced his 
future plans, and no successor has 
been named. 


Heflin Joins American Trade 

Bertrand Heflin, formerly with 
Collier’s promotion and merchan- 
dising staff, has joined American 
Trade Publishing Co., New York, 
as promotion manager. 


White Sands Proving Grounds near 
El Paso, is the research center of 
Army and Navy rocket experiments. 
Millions are spent here annually. 


This is a swell place to do Business! 


The El Paso Times 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 
MORNING AND SUNDAY 


El] Paso Herald-Post 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
EVENING 


F&S&R Elects Six VPs 

Fuller & Smith & Ross has elect- 
ed four vps in its New York office 
and two vps in its Cleveland of- 
fice. In New York, they include 
Gordon Zern, copy director and 
chairman of a special creative 
group; Frederick P. Harvey, group 
supervisor of several Westinghouse 
eastern divisions; Mrs. Dorothy 
Lawrence, account executive, and 
George Lyon, account supervisor. 
The new Cleveland vps are Tom 
Slater, western division director of 
tv-radio-films, and William J. 
Reed Jr., account supervisor on 
several Westinghouse industrial di- 
visions. 


Outdoor Exhibit Set Jan. 22 

The 25th national competition 
and exhibit of outdoor advertising 
art will be held in Chicago Jan. 22 
and 23 under the auspices of the 
Art Directors Club of Chicago. 
More than 5,000 producers and us- 
ers of outdoor advertising are be- 
ing invited to submit entries, from 
which the 100 best posters of the 
year will be selected by the board 


of judges. 


‘Blanket’ U.S. with 
Travel Advertising. 
Canadian Suggests 


Orrawa, Dec. 18-Canada ought 
to “blanket” the U. S. with the 
“Canadian story” in vigorous ad- 
vertising and promotion campaigns, 
according to Rex E. Grose, deputy- 
minister of industry and commerce 
for the province of Manitoba. Mr. 
Grose was speaking at a recent 
federal-provincial tourist confer- 
ence. 

He called for substantially in- 
creased travel advertising pro- 
grams, particularly by the Cana- 
dian government travel bureau 
which has been “standing pat” on 
its advertising during the past few 
years. + 

Approximately $5,0(v,000 is 
being spent by federal and pro- 
vincial governments on travel and 
publicity, largely to attract the 
American tourist, Mr. Grose said. 


® He believed research of the type 
carried out by Canadian National 
Railways (AA, Oct. 15) has an 
important part to play in travel 
publicity. 

“In my opinion too little is 
known about the effectiveness of 
specific media, and knowledge of 
the relative pulling power of 
publicity media in the field of 
travel is practically non-existent.” 

Canada must follow the example 
of the U. S., where a sound public 
information program is considered 
a basic requirement for successful 
selling, Mr. Grose declared. 

“Now perhaps more than at any 
time since the end of the second 
world war Canada should raise 
| its sights and literally blanket the 
|U. S. with the Canadian story,” 
|he said. 
|\‘Partners in Progress’ to Bow 

The National Labor-Manage- 
ment Foundation will sponsor 
“Partners in Progress,” a new 
| series, over Mutual Broadcasting 
System, 5:45-6 p.m., EST, starting 
| Jan. 6. Bertram J. Hauser, New 
| York, is the foundation’s agency 


November Sales of Chain Stores 


November 
1956 1955 
38,102,216 
121,384,006 
49,978,857 
157,055,007 


FOOD CHAINS 
‘Grand Union .... 


% Gain 


or Loss 1956 


27,644,332 +37.8 
107,386,454 +13.0 
47,802,430 + 4.6 
149,548,441 + 5.0 1,828,479,865 1,780,048,177 + 2.7 
--++ $ 366,520,086 $ 332,381,657 +10.3 $4,033,202,146 $3,614,003,051 411.6 


566,402,806 525,231,781 + 7.8 


362,433,114 321,527,131 +12.7 3,013,889,522 2,789,030,367 + 7.7 


16,465,306 
120,130,695 


17,120,346 — 3.8 
110,279,582 + 8.9 


110,485,914 102,593,111 + 7.6 
935,383,468 853,491,607 + 9.6 


--++ $ 499,029,169 $ 448,927,059 +11.2 $4,059,758,904 $3,745,115,085 + 8.4 


5,278,478 


4,688,857 +12.6 
16,599,084 + 9.1 
21,287,941 + 9.9 §$ 


54,528,116 50,976,066 + 7.0 
190,074,357 . 
244,602,473 $ 


6,726,103 +11.4 


Fishman, M. H. .. 
“Franklin Stores .. 


Rose's 5-10-25 .. 2,404,167 
Shoe Corp. of America 8,191,878 
Bros. 


71,996,140 


1,276,420 + 8.0 
3,060,743 +15.6 
35,289,669 +11.8 
10,019,455 + 40 
4,039,000 +18.0 
32,244,316 + 6.5 
13,901,926 + 2.9 
14,459,960 +12.9 
9,620,591 + 3.6 
5,185,271 — 16 
3,060,743 +26.1 


+++++444 


Bs 
E8883; 
Eas 
++ 
Er 


107,314,000 + 6.6 
12,317,641 + 5.6 
160,891,029 + 4.6 
16,076,473 + 5.7 


19,996,755 +11.3 
63,142,663 + 9.2 


13,330,613 + 4.9 
177,977,000 + 7.4 
26,055,338 +10.1 


261,565 + 7. 
$ 467,432,727 $ 434,837,983 + 7.5 $3,311,839,653 $3,214,677,380 + 3.0 
Combined Total  $1,356,365,090 $1,237,434,640 + 9.6 $11,649,403,176 $10,798,526,401 + 7.9 


‘Five weeks and 39 weeks. *Ten month period. *Four weeks and 47 weeks. °Four month period. 
period. 


<Five month period. ‘Nine month 
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AA Develops Marketing Profiles, 
Total Budgets of 100 Ad Leaders 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sources, including vafious associa- 
tions, statistical services, reference 
volumes, financial and business 
services, etc. The data on “meas- 
ured media expenditures,” for ex- 
ample, has appeared separately in 
these pages previously, and has 
come principally from Farm Publi- 
cation Reports, Publishers’ Infor- 
mation Bureau, Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Inc., the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn., Associated Business 
Publications, and similar services. 

In every instance, the companies 
involved have been contacted indi- 
vidually by ADVERTISING AGE per- 
sonnel (usually dozens and some- 
times scores of times), and a debt 
of gratitude is hereby acknowl- 
edged to hundreds of individuals 
in these companies who have sup- 
plied lists of personnel, figures 
and other data included in this 
compilation. In all cases, final 
galley proofs have been shown to 
a responsible person within the 


company, but it must be empha- 
sized that ApvERTISING AGE still 
accepts complete responsibility for 
all of the unattributed material | 
appearing in the compilation, since | 
galley proofs were shown only) 
with the understanding that fac- | 
' tual corrections (especially those | 


involving changes due to the fac- | 
tor of time) were welcome, but! 


houses like Abbott Laboratories 
which put huge promotional budg- 
ets into company publications, di- 
rect mail, detailing, etc., but which 
normally use so-called “measured 
media” so lightly as not to appear 
on top user lists. 

ADVERTISING AcE hopes to make 
this presentation an annual one, 
and in the process to improve it 
substantially, including providing 
for advertisers such as those just 
mentioned, which are not includ- 
ed. To that end, it welcomes com- 
ments or suggestions from readers 
as to content, form, areas of ex- 
tension, or any other phase of th 
subject. 


David Stern Returns 


to Philadelphia as 
‘News’ Publisher 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 21—J. David 
(Tommy) Stern Jr., president and 
publisher of the New Orleans 


| Item, and formerly editor and pub- 


lisher of the Camden Courier-Post 
before it was sold to the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin in 1947, has been 
named publisher of the Philadel- 
phia Daily News. 

Matthew H. McCloskey, board 
chairman of the News, announced 
that Mr. Stern will continue to di- 
rect the activities of the Item. 


other material would be published| pic marks Mr. Stern’s first re- 
whether the company “authorized” | entry into the newspaper field here 
the material or not. since his father sold the Philadel- 

‘ ..,...|phia Record and the Camden 
© One result of this compilation | jpewspaper to the Bulletin follow- 


‘is that it provides the advertising  ; il 
field, for the first time, with a|2S,0" extended Rewapaper: galé 


carefully considered analysis of 
total advertising and promotional | 
expenditures for each of these | 
giant advertisers. This is extremely | 
important, since heretofore all) 
ranking of advertisers has been 
on the basis of “expenditures in 
measured media.” These figures | 
have been at best only a partial | 
means of determining advertising | 
expenditures, and in many cases) 
they have served to distort rela- | 
tive advertising expenditures of | 
companies very sharply, because 
one company tended to invest 4 
considerably larger (or smaller) 
* part of its total promotional budget 
in so-called “measured media” 
than did a competitor. 

Advertising expenditures for 
contests, premiums, store display, 
spot radio and television, direct 
mail, radio and television talent 
and production, and a host of other 
important types of promotional 
investment, have tended to be ig- 
nored or played down in previous 
compilations. In the present one, 
they are given their full weight 
in determining total promotional 
expenditures. 


® In this initial attempt at a job 
which has never been tried before, 
ADVERTISING AGE has no doubt fal- 
len far short of perfection. Some 
of its shortcomings it is aware of: 
For example, the list is carefully 
designated as comprising the “100 
largest national advertisers,” rath- 
er than the “100 largest advertis- 
ers.” Even this designation is not 
as accurate as might be desired, 
but it is the best that could be de- 
veloped. 

The point is that there are un- 
doubtedly organizations which, on 
the basis of total promotional ex- 
penditures, deserve to be included 
in the list; but they do not appear 
because their expenditures in the 
so-called “measured media” are 
not very large. Examples which 
come to mind include advertisers 
like Sears, Roebuck & Co., which 
invests many millions each year 
in retail newspaper advertising 
and additional millions in catalogs 


and flyers, and pharmaceutical 


“According to reports, the agree- 
ment between the Sterns and the 
Bulletin was that the latter could 
not establish any newspapers in 
this area within 10 years. 


® Recent reports were that the 
Sterns were interested in estab- 
lishing another daily newspaper in 
Camden, N. J. ADVERTISING AGE 
learned that this continues to be 
the primary objective of Tommy 
Stern. 

Conjecture here is that the nam- 
ing of Mr. Stern as publisher of the 
News is the first step in the pur- 
chase of that publication from Mr. 
McCloskey at the end of 1957. 

Mr. McCloskey’s announcement 
merely states: “I feel that Mr. 
Stern’s experience as a newspaper 
publisher will strengthen the 
Daily News’ organization, and help 
to make this newspaper an even 
more effective voice in working for 
the betterment of this area and 
our country.” 


= It was learned that Mr. Stern’s 
first step, when he takes over of- 
ficially on Jan. 2, will be to 
cut the editorial staff sharply. The 
Philadelphia newspaper guild has 
scheduled a number of meetings to 
decide how to meet the threat. 

The News has more than 130 
members on its staff, which is 
larger than that of the Inquirer. 

A spokesman at the Inquirer 
categorically denied recurring re- 
ports that the newspaper has been 
on the sales block. “The Inquirer 
is not for sale, and will not be up 
for sale,” AA was told. 


Dorff Joins Lewyt as A.M. 
Henry Dorff, formerly vp in 
charge of advertising of Hartmann 
Luggage Co., has joined Lewyt 
Corp., Long Island City, N.Y., vac- 
uum cleaner manufacturer, as ad- 
vertising manager. He succeeds 
James Veeder, who has joined the 
sales staff of Lewyt. Mr. Dorff also 
has been with Grey Advertising 
Agency and Silberstein-Goldsmith, 
and later was vp in charge of ad- 
vertising of Gruen Watch Co. 
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REALISTIC—The Pontiac here is made out of a laminate of Celanese 

Marco resin and glass fiber then mounted on the bulletin for a three- 

dimension effect. All-Tech Industries, North Miami, Fla., manufac- 
tured the automobile replica. 


Donahue & Coe 
‘Adds Grossman 
as Chicago Office 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Atlanta and Montreal operation, 
while Arthur Grossman remains 
as president in Chicago. 

Backing up Mr. Churchill in 
New York are Walter Weir, exec 
vp; Oliver Kingsbury, vp and sec- 
retary; J. Rosenthal and William 
Schneider, vps. Behind Mr. Gross- 
man at the Chicago end are Ed- 
ward J. Collins, vp and treasurer, 
George Filipetti, vp and secretary 
and Thomas J. Brogan. 


® In announcing the consolidation, 
the agencies said that Donahue & 
Coe has doubled its billing since 
1951. AA’s billings figures edikate 
that Donahue & Coe reported $15,- 
500,000 in 1951. Twice that figure 
would be $31,000,000, within $1,- 
000,000 of the announced consol- 
idated billing. 

The agencies also.said that 
Grossman, which started in the 
agency field 18 months ago, now 
has a volume of $5,000,000, a rea- 
sonable estimate in view of tre- 
mendous increases in Norge 
advertising (Grossman’s largest 
account). 


s “Consolidation makes available 
a tremendous pool of marketing 
and creative talent, with more 
than 300 in total personnel,” the 
agencies said. Donahue & Coe said 
it has been increasing its strength 
in the copy, research and tv areas 
particularly, while Grossman re- 
ported “distinguishing itself” in 
marketing and merchandising. 

“There will be a cross-pollina- 
tion of talent between New York 
and Chicago,” the agencies said, 
“and the offices in Atlanta and 
Montreal will make possible a 
spread of marketing operations in- 
to the growing southern market 
and the rapidly expanding Cana- 
dian market.” 

The agencies now service such 
accounts as Burlington Industries, 
Chemway Corp., Corn Products 
Refining (Basco and Casco divi- 
sions), Gorham, M-G-M, Mel- 
ville Shoe (Miles Shoe division), 
National Presto, Norge washers 
and refrigerators, Raytheon, River 
Brand Rice, Schieffelin, Scripto 
and York air conditioners. 
Chilton Co. Consolidates 
Offices in Chicago 

Chicago advertising and editori- 
al offices of Chilton Co., trade and 
industrial publisher, have been 
consolidated at 360 N. Michigan 
Ave. The company previously op- 
erated offices for 15 of its publica- 
tions at six Chicago locations. 

The consolidation in Chicago is 
the last of such moves in five cities 
where Chilton, which headquarters 
in Philadelphia, previously oper- 
ated several offices for its publi- 
cations. The other cities are New 
York, Cleveland, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 
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Geare-Marston Is 
Now Philadelphia 
Division of R&R 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and about 80 emiployes. To be 
known as the Geare-Marston div- 
ision, the Philadelphia office will 
be Ruthrauff & Ryan’s 13th—its 
first in that city. R&R billed an 
estimated $45,000,000 in ’55. 

F. Kenneth Beirn, president of 
R&R, said that for the present 
there will be no executive changes 
and no transfers of accounts or 
personnel between New York and 
Philadelphia. Eventually, he said, 
some unnamed new accounts will 
be serviced from Philadelphia. 
Some observers also feel that the 
Sun Oil account will ultimately 
be moved to Philadelphia. 

Geare-Marston has been inter- 
viewing copywriters and promo- 
tion people in Philadelphia and is 
said to be expanding its staff and 
preparing for a special promotion 
campaign in the Quaker City area. 


# Announcement of the merger 
comes four weeks after a report 
first published in these columns 
(AA, Nov. 26) which was labeled 
“premature” and unauthoritative 
by the Philadelphia agency. Ap- 
parently ironing out kinks in the 
employe benefit plans of the two 
agencies delayed the official an- 
nouncement. 

Among the Geare-Marston ac- 
counts are Lawn-Boy rotary 
mowers, Caloric Appliances Corp., 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Val- 
spar Corp. and portions of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid, Budd Co., person- 
al Products Corp., and Outboard 
Marine Corp. 


FCC Okays Stautfer 
Buy of Capper TV, 
Radio Properties 


WasHtncTon, Dec. 20—The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
today authorized Stauffer Publica- 
tions Inc. to buy radio and tv 
properties of the estate of Arthur 
Capper for $2,498,675. 

The “package” involved WIBW 
and WIBW-TV, Topeka, and 
KCKN, Kansas City. But the com- 
mission simultaneously authorized 
Stauffer to sell KCKN to Cy 
Blumenthal for $110,000. 

Stauffer publishes the Topeka 
State Journal and 11 other news- 
papers and already owns radio 
stations in Shawnee, Okla., Pitts- 
burgh, Kans., and Arkansas City, 
Kans. It also bought the Capper 
Publications, including the Kan- 
sas City Kansan, two magazines, 
five farm papers and Capper’s 
Weekly. 

Mr. Blumenthal’s other radio 
interests include stations in Nor- 
folk, Arlington, Va., and Roanoke, 
Va. 


Ellison Joins Cook Electric 

Paul Stearns Ellison, who for the 
past eight years operated his own 
consulting business, has joined 
Cook Electric Co., Chicago, as di- 
rector of public relations, a new 
position. : 
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Protestants 


Protest WGN's 
Dropping ‘Luther’ 


Cuicaco, Dec. 20—WGN-TV, the 
Chicago Tribune tv station, found 
itself caught in a boiling religious 
dispute this week as a result of 
cancelling a late showing of the 
movie,: “The Life of Martin Lu- 
ther.” 

The movie was originally slated 
to be shown Friday night at 10 
p.m. But on Tuesday, Ward Quaal, 
vp and general manager of WGN 
Inc., announced the movie was 
cancelled because “it became ap- 
parent that there was an emotional 
reaction to the plan. In view there- 
of, the station has elected to cancel 
the showing, not wanting to be a 
party to the development of ariy 
misunderstanding or ill will among 
persons of the Christian faith in 
the Chicagoland area.” 

The announcement was followed 
by immediate protests from vari- 
ous Protestant groups in the city. 


@ One group, the Church Federa- 
tion of Greater Chicago, in com- 
bination with the Lutheran Coun- 
cil of Greater Chicago, sent a 
protest to the FCC saying: “Can- 
cellation of the film under these 
circumstances constitutes an ad- 
mission on the part of the televi- 
sion station involved that it is 
vulnerable to pressures which we 
are convinced, on the basis of our 
discussion with WGN, heve been 
mobilized by the Roman Catholic 
Church to secure the banning of 
this film.” The protest said WGN 
failed to operate ih “public inter- 
est, convenience and necessity.” 
It demanded WGN reschedule the 
film. .- 

However, after a conference 
with Mr. Quaal, the group decided 
to put off its efforts to have the 
film telecast until after the holiday 
season. 

“The committee is convinced as 
a result of the conference of the 
good will of Mr. Quaal and his as- 
sociates. They seem genuinely con- 
cerned about the issues involved.” 


@ Mr. Quaal said that the film 
would not be rescheduled for Dec. 
21, but agreed to another confer- 
ence with the group on the ques- 
tion some time in January. 
Another group, Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Sep- 


aration of Church and State, also - 


protested publicly. Glenn L. Arch- 
er, executive director of the group, 
said the film “deserves the same 
rights on the air as Bishop Fulton 
Sheen.” ~-He said he asked the 
House committee on un-American 
activities and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to inves- 
tigate what. he called “suppres- 


sion” of the film by Roman Cath-_ 


olic opposition. 

Mr. Archer said he had wired 
Chairman Walter (D., Pa.) of the 
House committee that “any move 
to destroy freedom of speech in 
matters of religion is an un-Amer- 


ican activity whick you have a 


moral and legal obligation to in- 
vestigate and expose.” 


@ The Catholic Archdiocese of 
Chicago denied that it had taken 
any steps to have the film can- 
celled, saying that the protest by 
the city’s Catholic population was 
an “individual matter.” / 

“We have not made any repre- 
sentations to WGN-TV in any 
way,” the Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. M. 
Burke, chancellor of the archdio- 
cese, said. “As far as the 1,800,000 
Catholics here are concerned, it 
was an individual matter if they 


saw fit to protest against a film‘ 


they consider historically inac- 
curate, if not downright insulting.” 
The film was very successful in 


movie hoses. 
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Rates: $1.25 per line, minimum charge $5.00. Cash with order. Figure all cap 


lines (maximum—two) 30 letters and spaces per line; upper 


& lower case 40 per 


line. Add two lines for box number. Copy deadline, Chicago office, Wednesday 


noon 5 days preceding publication date. Display classified takes card rate 


of 


$16.50 per column inch, and card discounts, size and frequency apply. 
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HELP WANTED 


Immediate Opportunity IN CHICAGO 
A top-notch industrial advertising sales- 
man capable of filling a vacancy occur- 
ring because present incum t so success- 
ful he is being promoted to home office 
top Management. 

Established billing now on contract as- 
sures immediate high-level income. Stable 
advertisers of long standing. Excellent 
potential in area. 

Publication regularly onene 
lies in the country. Generally recognized 
for high editorial performance, sound cir- 
culation structure. Salesmen well support- 
A — excellent promotion and market 


rch. 
Stability and sound work habits caece 


top month- | 


POSITIONS WANTED 
Artist - Art Director (Top) 
Modern creative Layouts, Top ish Art. 
Knows type, production, supervision. Over 
13 yous exp. Will relocate. Sal. $8,200. 
Box 9195, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
LOOKING FOR HELP? Write us! 
We have the “right” _— 
for the “right” job! 
COMMERCIAL EMPLOYMENT, 
652 Chestnut St., Gadsden, Ala. 


Chemist—33 would like to break inte tech- 

nical writing, adv., or sales promotion. 

Willing to start as part-time or free-lance. 

Met. NYC 
Box 9196, ADVERTISING AGE 

480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


tive. Advertising experience 
cause opening immediate. Ag 32-40. Our 
own staff advisd. Your reply ya By 
Box 9167, ADVERTISING AGE 
480 Lexington "Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
If Youre in ADVERTISING 
Your Job is MY BUSINESS 
Call Miss Barnard at 
Wa. 2-2306 for the really 
BIG positions in Advt. 
Radio, an Publishing and 


202 S. State St., Rm. 1116 


ADV. SALES ADMIN. Ass'T. 
Must be able to write concisely, 
logical thinking to sales problems. Kn 
edge of packaging or ss helpful. 
Interesting work in N.Y. office major 
packaging designer-manufacturer. Salary 
according to eg Write Lassiter Corp. 
350 Sth Ave., N.Y. 

ADVERTISING AGENCY EXECUTIVE 
to head New Business department of pro- 
gressive, 15-year old Agency. He will 
solicit potential prospects at management 
level, prepare presentations, and function 
as supervisor of new accounts. Several 
years experience in similar capacity with 
reputable agency required. Age 30-40. 
Excellent opportunity for a life-time ca- 
reer with growing Agency of 20 em- 
ployees. Profit-sharing Plan. Chance for 
stock ownership later. Modern air-condi- 
tioned offices 

State experience, references, expected in- 
tial Applications will be k kept confiden- 


GEORGE BLOCK ADVERTISING CO. 
isi 8. Meramec St. Louls—Clayton 5, Mo. 


JOB MARKET 


Bankers Bidg. 
SFACE SALESMAN, international adver- 


wanted by oid 


Box 9193, ADVERTISING AGE 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
REGISTER WITH US FOR BETTER 
POSITIONS! Nationwide service. 
COMMERCIAL EMPLOYMENT 
652 Chestnut St., Gadsden, A 
ADVERTISING PRODUCTION GENIUS 
(more, or less). Opportunity for versatile 
production man now stewing in production 
only to add to his grief by putting his 
latent copy, design and sales promotion 
talents to work as well as handling pro- 
duction of die-cut printed specialties. Must 
know art, type, printing, —"s etc. 
Salary commensurate with ability Fae 
are stewing, able genius (more or 
we're interested. 
Box 9194, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 


FOR ALL TYPES OF PLACEMENTS 
GEORGE is - AC NTS 
209 S. State St. Ha 17-1991 Chicago 


38 


It is rare to find such an able 
and experienced bunch of ad- 
vertising people—salesmen 
and office workers—in the 
market. The following former 
Crowell-Collier employees 
are available. 


1 Receptionist and Switchboard 


Operator 
2 General Office and Production 
Detail Girls 
3 Secretaries to Executives and 
w 


1 Artist for preparing sales 
presentations, layouts, etc. 


ver’ details on above personnel contact 
Misa Egloff at RAndolph 6-€850 


3 Advertising Sales Managers 
20 Advertising Salesmen 


For details on above men, contact 
W. A. Sittig at RAndolph 6-6850 


CROWELL-COLLIER 
PUBLISHING CO. 


SPACE SALESMAN: Young, college, Ex- 
cellent consumer, trade, farm experience. 
Top producer. Extremely creative. Ag- 
gressive, ambitious. Currently selling 
space, N.Y.C. North East. Will consider 


“| change. Top producer, can show proof. 


Box 9040, ADVERTISING AGE 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES AVAILABL 


A creative, energetic, young rep has 
openings for additional publications, Ohio 


territory. 
Box 8482, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACCOUNTING SERVICE 
(Chicago area) 
Monthly Bookkeeping - Taxes 
8 


tatements 
Miss Lee WEbster 9-2781 
PERSONAL 


NOTICE 

If your agency has a client that 
packs a free flowing, dry solid, 
contact me at once. We have just 
perfected an automatic measur- 
ing device that dispenses pre- 
determined quantities with each 
pour. It's a simple gadget t 
costs a fraction of a cent. Adds 
up to a gal pouring the right 
amount of cereal, soap, etc., au- 
tomatically. Might make you fel- 
lows a hero with the account (or 


Tab: 


prospective accounts) if you pre- 
sent it first. Call, write or wire 
me at United States Metered Con- 
tainer Corp., 517 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. PLaza 1-0642. 
Stan 
FLORIDA MA Lists 
Business - Professional - Residential 
HT Hess & Co. Box 2467, Orlando, Fla. 
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Retail business publication, a 
cated in New York City, has 
fine opportunity for young and 
resourceful promotion manager. 
oe of retail distribution 
and merc 4 helpful. Give 
education and experience. If 
tap Along hogy eg by a pub- 
ication, gi etails 


Box 383, Advertising Age 
480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NEED A HARD-WORKING 
NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHER'S REPRESENTATIVE? 


This man knows New England in- 
side and out .. . many of its ad- 
vertisers, most of its agencies. Until 
recently and for many years he was 
one of the key salesmen for a lead- 
ing Boston publication which ceased 
publication. He is looking for at 
least one strong business or con- 
sumer publication to which he can 
devote his efforts and demonstrate 
that he can produce. Box 382, Ad- 
vertising Age, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 
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This Week in Washington ... 


Poet Rips Ads for Patronizing Public 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
Washington Editor 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 20—An elite 
by-invitation-only audience was 
treated by the Library of Congress 
this week to the opportunity of 
hearing Randall Jarrell, the li- 
brary’s current poetry consultant, 


thrust away at the “ready-mixed | 


literature” of our times. 

- He established the mood by 
complaining that “we pay tens of 
millions of people to spend their 
lives lying to us, or telling us the 
truth, or supplying us with a 
nourishing medical compound or 
two.” 

These word makers, he assured 
his audience, “treat us exactly as 
advertisers treat the readers of ad- 
vertisements—humor us, flatter 
our prejudices, pull our strings, 
show us that they know us for 
what they think us to _ be: 
Impressionistic, emotional, ignor- 
ant, somewhat weak-minded com- 
mon men. They fool us to the top 
of our bent; and if we aren’t fooled 
they dismiss us as a statistically 
negligible minority.” 

Then word-maker Jarrell ripped 
into advertising and publishing. 
“Advertisement,” he said, “is a 
wish modified, if at all, by the 
Pure Food & Drug Act. Take a lot 
of ordinary white bread that one 
buys at the grocery. As you eat it, 


you know that you are eating it} 


and not the blotter, because the 
blotter isn’t so bland; yet in the 
Season’s 


Greetings nom R E P 


The National Registry for 


- marketing & Research Men 
Research ert Herman, Dir. 
Executive 


Personne! PLaza 5-3918 
(Agency) 420 Madison Ave.,N. Y., N.Y. 


GOOD ARTIST WANTED BY 
LARGE DOWNSTATE AGENCY 


5 people. 
conditions for himself 
town about 50,000 
Louts) 
commuting problems. if 


no 
ou feel you are q ified wri phone 
i Bramble, Art Pirector iddie 
OST 814 WN Main Bloomington, 


Walter Lowen 
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Headquarters ai 1920 for 
ADVERTISING AND 
MARKETING PERSONNEL 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Fine, Fast, Fairly Priced Photography 


pics 


photographers 


DEARBORN 2-1062 


187 N. LASALLE, CHICAGO = FLLINONS 
PUBLICITY COMMERCIAL 
CONVENTION INDUSTRIAL 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


writers, 


IMPORTANT COPY POSITION 
at Cunningham & Walsh 


The main thing we want is TALENT. If you have it, here’s 
your chance to make your own job. Salary is open and we 

romise to load you with all the responsibility you can take! 
The man we want should be prepared for promotion without 
notice to group head or copy chief. We'll talk to younger 
too. Contact John L. Vollbrecht, Creative Director, 
and be prepared to show samples. 


6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, AN 3-3138 


world of advertisements, little boys 
ask their mothers not to put any 
jam on their bread. It tastes so 
good without.” 

Turning to current periodicals, 
he commented, “If Queen Victoria 
had got to read the Reader’s Digest 
(using Reader’s Digest as a symbol 
for all that it is like) she would 
| have loved it ... And it would have 
| changed her. Everything in the 
| Reader’s Digest sounds like every- 
thing else; so soon Victoria would 
listen to dear, good Albert, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
would feel dissatisfied because 
they didn’t sound like the Reader’s 
Digest. 

“Everything in the world, in the 
Reader’s Digest, is palatable, reas- 
suring, timely, anecdotal, full of 
human interest, immediately com- 
prehensible to everyone over—and 
to many under—eight. Queen Vic- 
toria would notice that Albert kept 
quoting Shakespeare; that the 
Archbishop kept quoting the Bible 
—sentences that were very differ- 
ent from anything in the Reader’s 
Digest... And, a little further on 
in the process of digestion, she 
would look from the Reader’s Di- 
gest to some magazines the size of 
your palm, three-fourths pictures 

.And a= strange, half-sexual 
yearning would move like musk 
through her veins, and she would— 
but I cannot, I will not say it.” 

— a + 

Brownell Stays to Prosecute: 
Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell made it clear this week that he 
expects to stay around to finish 
up some of the lawsuits the has 
been starting. He told reporters 
President Eisenhower has asked 
him to remain on the job and that 
he has agreed. He’s the first cab- 
inet officer to be informed that his 
continued service is requested. 


* is € 

Publishers Confer with Weeks: 
Representatives of the publishing 
and printing industries have had a 
private meeting with Commerce 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks to discuss 
postal rates. While they did not get 
any promises, they are hopeful the 
secretary will raise up some kind 
of a danger signal if President 
Eisenhower takes up the problem 
with his cabinet. 

Last year the secretary went be- 
fore the House post office commit- 
tee and testified he did not feel a 
rate increase would injure busi- 
ness. Now he has taken detailed 
notes, as’ his visitors submitted 
data showing that mail rate adjust- 
ments might be a life-or-death 
matter for many small or weak 
business organizations. 

« . * 

Election Rules Unchanged: Con- 
gressional committees conducting 
post mortems over the past fall’s 
election expenditures show no sign 
of reaching agreement on new reg- 
ulations to limit political advertis- 
ing. 

While the Democratic national 
committee chairman, Paul Butler, 
continues to press for “more realis- 
tic” limits on the spending limit for 
Presidential and senatorial cam- 
paigns, the committees generally 
agree ceilings are easily evaded 
through the formation of “citizens 
committees” and that no ceiling 
will really work. 

Meanwhile the equal time rule 
for broadcasters probably will re- 
main unchanged, because no one 
has come up with a practical sub- 
stitute. The equal time rule applies 
| to free time and to the opportunity 
to buy time. While the two major 
parties are able to live with it, it 
occasionally results in silly situa- 
tions for minor parties. For exam- 
| ple, WRCA-TV found itself giving 

|15 minutes to the Socialist Workers 
| Party on Dec. 9, a full month after 
| the election, because FCC ruled the 
|party’s write-in candidate, Joyce 
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PETTERSEN MARZONI JR. formerly 
market research director of P. 
Lorillard Co., has been named re- 
search director of D’Arcy Adver- 
tising Co. Margaret Booss remains 
as research director of the New 
York office, and Robert Mudd as 
St. Louis director. Mr. Marzoni will 
coordinate all agency research. 


Cowley, should have had the same 
opportunity as qualified candidates 
of the major parties. 


_- — . 

Lawyers’ Income Up 36% Since 
*47: Gross income of the legal pro- 
fession soared from $1.3 billion in 
1947 to more than $2 billion in 
1954, the Department of Commerce 
reports, and average net income of 
lawyers engaged in practice rose 
36% from $7,530 to $10,220. 

The tendency of business men 
to plunge themselves into lawsuits 
apparently was a substantial fac- 
tor. According to the special sur- 
vey—in the December issue of 
“Survey of Current Business”— 
the percentage of practicing law- 
yers who received most of their 
income from business clients in- 
creased from 29% in 1947 to 33% 
in 1954. 


S. C. Johnson Realigns 
Product Advertising 

In a realignment of its adver- 
tising structure, S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Racine, Wis., has assigned 
Foote, Cone & Belding to handle 
advertising for a new product, and 
at the same time, shifted Beauti- 
flor liquid wax from FC&B to Ben- 
ton & Bowles. The new product 
will be introduced some time next 
year, according to the company. 

FC&B presently handles John- 
son’s automotive products and the 
company’s insecticide line. B&B, 
which has such Johnson products 
as Glade, paste wax, Johnson’s 
wax polisher-scrubber and Jubilee, 
will take over the Beautiflor ac- 
count Jan. 1. Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, another Johnson agency, 
handles several consumer products 
and industrial and maintenance 
product advertising. 


Albert Woodley Co. Gets 


Garneau Liquor Account 

Joseph Garneau Co., New York 
liquor importer and a subsidiary 
of Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., 
Louisville, has named the Albert 
Woodley Co., New York, to handie 
its advertising. 

Garneau reportedly will in- 
crease its advertising expendi- 
tures to about $100,000 in 1957. 
Products to be advertised include 
Usher’s Green Stripe and Extra 
scotch whiskies, Cruse wine and 
Cliquo* Veuve champagne. Bu- 
chanan & Co., New York, is the 


former agency. 
‘ 


Ingalls-Miniter Co. Becomes 
Ingalls-Miniter-Haughey 

Ingalls-Miniter Co., Boston, will 
become _Ingalls-Miniter-Haughey 
Co., effective Jan. 1. William J. 
Haughey, with the agency for the 
past three and one-half years, is 
vp and general manager. 

Arthur W. Ingalls, founder of 
the agency, continues as president; 
J. Raymond Miniter ee as 
exec vp. 
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Nothing’s Yellow About Phonebook Unit 
at Reach, Yates—Excepi Pages It Buys 


J. Roland Kay 
to Close Its Doors 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ducted an energetic educational 
campaign to make converts to the 
idea of foreign marketing and ad- 
vertising, succeeding so well that 
by 1916-the agency was billing at 
the rate of $4,000,000 a year and 
had served more than 200 firms. 

These included some of the 
bluest chips of the day: Du Pont, 
Thomas A. Edison, Firestone, 
Palmolive, U.S. Rubber, Packard, 
Stewart-Warner, Westinghouse, 
Willys-Overland, Felt & Tarrant, 
Simmons Co., Colman’s Mustard 
and Royal Typewriter Co. (two of 
these—Felt & Tarrant and Stewart- 
Warner—are still with the agency, 
and a_ third—Simmons—left 
early this year). 


® This was the era before air- 
planes, and there were many prob- 


it | 


lems for overseas advertisers. For | 


one thing, reliable market informa- 
tion was almost non-existent; one 
of the agency’s big cards, there- 


fore, was the slow, tedious gather- | 


ing of market data. Another prob- 
lem was getting fair space rates in 
publications abroad, said Mr. Mil- 
ler. 

The agency solved these and 
other problems in two ways: By 
constant travel abroad and by set- 
ting up branch offices abroad—it 
was the first U.S. agency to do so. 
By the time of World War I, the 
agency had a 17-man office in 
Japan, had other fully staffed 
branches in England, France, Au- 
‘stralia and Argentina. 

Meanwuile, the Chicago staff 
spent plenty of their time circum- 
navigating the globe by steamship. 
Mr. Kay did so four times, made 
many another shorter voyage, in- 
cluding upwards of 35 trips to Eu- 
rope. For many years he was hon- 
orary vice-consul for Great Britain 
in Chicago and in 1947 King George 
VI rewarded his business and dip- 
lomatic efforts by conferring on 
him the Order of the British Em- 
pire. 


s Things changed after World War 
I. Agencies like McCann-Erickson, 
J. Walter Thompson and N. W. 
Ayer began servicing their clients’ 
overseas business through overseas 
branches, and specialized interna- 
tional agencies were established 
in New York. A competitor even 
arose in Chicago (though it sub- 
sequently folded and Kay is the 
last such agency west of the Hud- 
son). 

As travel by plane became pos- 
sible, the Kay agency began pre- 
paring and placing its campaigns 
from Chicago and closing down its 
overseas branches. It operates this 
way today, placing ads direct with 
magazines and newspapers abroad. 
For television and radio placement 
and supervision it depends on for- 
eign associate agencies. 

The agency still operates “full- 
scale,” according to Mr. Miller, 
placing advertising in 85 countries. 
In 1941 Mr. Kay moved up to board 
chairman of the agency, and Mr. 
~ Miller—previously a management 
engineer—became president. About 
five years ago Mr. Kay retired and 
now lives abroad most of the time. 


s Mr. Miller is saying nothing yet 
about his own plans. The agency, 
he emphasized, will not be sold, 
nor will any accounts be “sold.” 
He hopes that the agency staff will 
be able to go with the accounts, or 
go into business for themselves. 

J. Roland Kay now lists about 20 
clients, including (besides those al- 
ready mentioned) Alemite Corp., 
American Sisalkraft Corp., Celotex 
Corp., Formfit Co., General Cos- 
metics Corp., Jules Montenier Inc., 
O’Cedar Corp. and Thor Power 
Tool Co. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
handles the Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co. and is therefore familiar with 
phone company procedure has been 
instrumental in solving some of 
the complex problems involved in 
directory listings. 


= Time was, for example, when 
the agency would receive 900 bills 
from 900 telephone companies 12 
times a year for Beneficial adver~- 
tising. Year-long conferences in- 
volving the Bell System, the Reu- 


ben Donnelley organization, Mr. 
Holdampf and Harold H. Black, 
exec vp in the agency’s New York 
office, finally brought this month- 
ly nightmare to an end. 

The agency now receives one 
annual bill from each directory— 
a round total of 900 instead of 
more than 10,000 payments to be 
made each year. According to Mr. 
Black, this annual billing proce- 
dure represented the first time an 
advertising agency had succeeded 
in establishing a uniform billing 


and insertion system. 


s The success of the division in 
handling the kind of client prob- 
lems. which many other agencies 
shy away from (lack of uniformity 
with regard to publishing dates, 
variations in page sizes, heavy de- 
tail work in billing) has been such 
that Reach, Yates & Mattoon has 
been approached by other agencies 
for information as to how similar 
units might profitably be set up, 
according to Mr. Black. 

“Today’s agency must accept 
the challenge offered by clients 
who require specialized assistance 
in placing display advertising and 


listings in the yellow pages,” he 
maintains. 


Nesbitt's Orange Ltd. to Foster 

Nesbitt’s Orange of Canada Ltd. 
has appointed Foster Advertising, 
Montreal, to handle its advertising. 
A 1957 campaign is being planned 
for both Nesbitt’s orange drink and 
a new soft drink, Sprig. 


Clark Joins Doherty, Clifford 

Robert N. Clark Jr., formerly a 
partner in Wank, McDonald & Lee, 
San Francisco, has joined Doherty, 
Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, New 
York, as an assistant account exé¢c-" 
utive. 


; 
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lost... 


in the night? 


Hunting for an engraving house that can give you good night service? 
Try Superior — lots of ad men do and get satisfaction every time. Superior is elaborately equipped 


and manned by skilled craftsmen who use to the fullest those precious night hours 
that the “‘close-at-five” shops can never give you. 


...call SUperior 7-7070 


‘ 
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LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET PRINTING PLATES SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO, 215 W SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO !0 
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Post-Mortems Agree 
C-C Didn't ‘Keep Pace’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
have usually been taken only with 
roughly comparable circulation in- 
creases; circulations have been 
forced too far, and the last 10% 
of circulation is frequently costing 
publishers far more than it ought 
to; the cost squeeze is tightening 
(MPA figures for 45 publishers 
have showed constantly declining 
profits since the war, and now 
range a little above 2%), and this 
profit range is inadequate for a 
business with the proved hazards 
of magazine publishing (See box 
below.) 


@ When Collier’s—The National 
Weekly is mentioned, the eyes of 
many a gray-haired adman light 
up, because they remember it 
“when.” The when was the time 
of Charles Colebaugh as editor, 
and Lee Maxwell as advertising 
boss. 
They remember the “short, short 
story,” which Collier’s sired, the 
de Maupassant-on-Broadway sto- 
ries of Damon Runyon, the exotic 
world of Sax Rohmer and Fu Man- 
chu, the crisp political reporting 
of Walter Davenport and Quentin 
Reynolds. Colebaugh was a promo- 
tion man turned editor, and his 
tenure paralleled that of Coilier’s 
rise 


Collier’s had its own radio show, 
based on the theory that the maga- 
zine was well established with its 
readers, but that a radio show 
would help it establish itself with 
advertisers. The content of the 
show came from the magazine, and 
it worked wonderfully well, and 
the “Collier’s Hour” was a radio 
fixture for five years, running from 
early 1927 to April, 1932. 


Failure to Hold Pace 


$80,000,000, and Look was carrying 
$22,000,000. 


® In 1955 Collier’s carried $17,- 
800,000, or about what it had in 
1950; Life carried $121,000,000, or 
50% more than it had in 1950; the 
Post carried $83,000,000, nearly a 
third more than it had in 1950; and 
Look carried $30,000,000, up from 
$17,700,000 in 1950. 

That’s the dollar story. But in a 
nutshell, over an 18-year period 


Cowles Paid $1,600.000, 
Lent $1,000,000 More 

New York, Dec. 20—Cowles 
Magazines this afternoon con- 
firmed that it had paid $1,600,000 
for Collier’s’ subscriptions and 
name, and in addition had loaned 
Crowell-Collier $1,000,000, taking 
a mortgage on the latter’s Spring- 
field, O., printing plant. 

Meanwhile, Crowell-Collier said 
its board of directors had reached 
no decision on how the Springfield 
plant will be used in the future. 
Chevrolet is under contract to 
print its “Friends” magazine at the 
C-C plant, so the latter will oper- 
ate at least part time. 

(The plant, incidentally, was 
ready to print the February issue 
of Woman’s Home Companion, but 
C-C decided to forego $500,000 in 
ad revenue in that issue because it 
figured expenses would continue to 
outrun the income, and publication 
had to stop somewhere.) 


of inflation, Collier’s was able to 
raise its revenue a little more than 
50% and suffered an acute decline 
in pages, while Life’s revenue shot 
up 20 times, SEP’s nearly quad- 
rupled, and Look’s increased al- 
most 30 times. 


The story of Collier’s is the fail- 
ure to keep in step with hard-run- 
ning competitors. Here a look at 
the record will be helpful: 

In 1938, the class of the magazine 
business was The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, arbiter of what was ac- 
ceptable in magazine advertising, 
and it carried 2,321 pages in that 
year. Life was two years old, and 
carried 879 pages. Look took adver- 
tising for the first time, and got 
260 pages. Collier’s carried 1,616 
pages. In other words, two-thirds 
as much as the Post, twice as much 
as Life, 7 times as much as Look. 
From a dollar standpoint, it 
looked like this, in millions: Col- 
lier’s, $11.8; Life, $6.5; Look, $1.1; 
SEP, $22.3. 

By 194i Life was moving fast, 
carrying 2,833 pages, almost 1,000 
more than Collier’s 1,837; the 
Post led with 2,863 and Look was 
low with 346 pages. In doilars, this 
worked out to $14,300,000 for Col- 
lier’s, $24,500,000 for Life, $1,700,- 
000 for Look, $28,100,000 for SEP. 


= The year 1947 was high tide for 
Collier’s ad volume. It carried 2,546 
pages and had millions in revenue, 
but it had lost position drastically. 
Life carried 3,880 pages, or $75,- 
800,000; SEP carried 4,449 pages 
and $59,500,000; Look, 1,049 pages 
and $8,200,000. 

In 1950, Collier’s (although it led 
Look by 100 pages) became the 
fourth book in the weekly-biweek- 
ly field. It carried 1,669 pages and 
$17,300,000. Look carried $17,600,- 
000; Life and the Post were up 
there out of sight, with $80,600,000 
and $63,000,000 respectively. 

In 1953, when Collier’s went bi- 
weekly, it was carrying abou’ one- 
third as many pages as JAfe and 
the Post, and 200 less than Look. 
But its $16,300,000 in revenue was 
only about one-seventh of Life’s 


And on the Circulation Front 


In 1938 Collier’s trailed The Sat- 
urday Evening Post by about 400,- 
000 in circulation, led Life by 600,- 
000, and had nearly double Look’s 
circulation. In 1940, Collier’s circu- 
lation was 2,840,261—and it was 
to stay in that area until] 1948. Life 
in 1940 barely topped Collier’s 


with 2,928,879, but by 1948 it had 
5,381,940; SEP had 3,252,450 in 
1950, and in 1948 had 3,898,545; 
Look had 1,868,848 in 1940, but 
2,902,167 in 1948, breathing hot on 
Collier’s heels. 

This nine-year freeze helped pay 
the record dividends shown below. 
It also amounted to dropping one’s 
left. By 1950 the company started 
to move again; the circulation rose 
to 3,125,508. But it was a litle late: 
Life was at 5,340,320; Look at 3,- 
167,394; SEP at 4,033,950. 

Between 1950 and 1955, Collier’s 
moved up in circulation from 3,- 
125,508 to 3,754,421—more circula- 
tion gain than at any time in the 
period studied here. But it was too 
late. Look had hit the four-million 
mark; the Post was at 4,702,729; 
Life was at 5,603,875. 


Slow Business 


It’s hard to document the charge 
that the company was laggard in 
spending for editorial and promo- 
tion, except on the word of the 
people who worked there. Certain- 
ly while Life and Look and the 
Post were hammering away at their 
advertising and circulation stories, 
Collier’s was comparatively quiet. 

The editor's chair at Collier’s was 
more than a swivel seat, it gyrated 
like a Link trainer. Plenty of talent 
people took a shot running it... 
W. L. Chenery, Walter Davenport, 
Henry La Cossitt, Lou Ruppel, W. 
H. Birnie, Paul Smith. 


= Because. Thomas Beck was an 
aviation enthusiast, the company 
developed the Collier trophy, 
avidly sought in aviation. It pio- 
neered with the Collier’s avtomo- 
tive survey, which became a bench- 
mark in the industry. It once gave 
awards to congressmen for out- 
standing performance (one was 
refused by Mrs. Clare Booth Luce). 
It fought prohibition editorially, 
and Collier’s liquor linage (and au- 
tomotive linage) were its bastions 
in the final years. 

But to take the word of people 
who worked there, and none feel 
happy about its closing, two things 
were wrong with the company. One 
was a personne] policy which came 
close to banking in its philosophy 
. . . low pay, lots of security, a 
minimum amount of credit for ag- 
gressiveness. The second was that 


the policy turned out to produce 
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top people who were not publishers 
although they were competent 
business men. 

They produced financial state- 
ments and dividend records which 
were the wonder of the publishing 
business, but they forgot that mag- 
azines have to be fed and nour- 
ished, and that they build slowly 
but decline fast. 

That leads to a review of the 


company’s financial record. 


Too Much Dividend? 


Wall St. has taken a dim view 
of Crowell-Collier operations for 
some time. It was pointed out to 
AA this week that eyebrows were 
raised significantly by a number of 
financial people back in 1944, when 
the company boosted its dividend 
rate to $1.38 a share in the face of 
lower profits, which dipped to $2,- 
900,000 in *44, compared with $3,- 
200,000 in °43, despite an increase 
in revenue of $3,600,000 in °44 
over '43’s $46,900,000. In preceding 
years the company had paid an an- 
nual dividend of $1 a share. 

In 1945, C-C increased its divi- 
dend again to $1.50 a share on the 
strength of a net that year of $3,- 
000,000 on a gross of $51,200,000— 
a gross increase of only about 
$700,000 over 1944. 

In 1946, the company’s gross rose 
to $58,600,000, its net to $6,500,000. 
It again increased its dividend, this 
time to $2.50 a share. Yet its profit 
margin had shrunk from 24.2% in 
45 to 18.9% in 46. It is pointed out 
in extenuation, however, that earn- 
ings per share in ’46 were $4.22, 
against $1.97 in 45. 


= During that same year, it is 
pointed out, two other successful 
publishing companies, Time Inc. 
and McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 


were much more conservative in 
their dividend disbursements. 


$109,000,000, a fifth of the Post’s 


Some Publications That Have Merged or Folded, 1945-1956 


Magazine Established Discontinued Kaleidoscope — .........0--csessevereee 1948 1948 
American Boy-Open Road .... 1953 (merged) 1954 oe ais nee je 
American Family  ............... 1942 1954 1955 (merged with 
American Magazine sesccteeenee 1876 1956 of ) 
Better Farming Journal of Living 
Country Gentleman) .........: 1831 1955 (bought by Magazine of Art... 1909 ap ole 
Farm Journal) 
Better Health 1952 1954 Modern Industry ..........0000 1941 Begs waiter 
Bride-To-Be aoe ao (t ht by New Masses ...0.....ccccccccereseeeee wil 1947 
Git ddcsins end IIS viccidi scascantendninawiigeinte 1933 apy sa cme 
ee PD | Osdccnmes 1900 1951 (combined 
Blue Book 1929 (bought 1956 with Hunting & Fishing) 
Carnival x P) 1951 PE I nsvntittnbncsiccnsemapieingionn 1951 1953 
> Se | oe 1938 1947 
Cars 1952 1954 
Quick 1949 1954 (in June,’52 
™ pesmi Adom) Cowles sold logo to Triangle, 
Chien ge cesses 1954 1956 which er & twe years) 
1951 (replaced by 
Compact) 
1950 (merged with 
Farm & Rench) 
1949 
1955 
1954 
1953 
1954 
1952 (merged with 
Compact) 
1953 
1951 (replaced by 
Twenty-One) 
1954 


Time Inc. had sales of $96,000,- 
000 in 1946, against $74,200,000 in 
45. Its profit margin went down 
from 12.3% in ’45 to 5.3% in °46. 
Its earnings per share in '45 were 
$1.59, compared with $2.05 in ’46. 
But the company paid $1.25 a share 
each year. 


® In the case of McGraw-Hill, its 
revenues in °45 were $28,300,000 
against $32,600,000 in ’46. Its profit 
margin declined from 20.8% in '45 
to 12% in ’46. It earned 38¢ a share 
in ’45 and 63¢ a share in ’46. It paid 
17¢ in dividends in ’45 and 21¢ in 
"46. 

Specialists in publishing stocks 
told AA that Crowell-Collier's 
termination of its agreement to 
purchase Consolidated Television 
& Radio Broadcasters a few months 
ago, ostensibly because of condi- 
tions in the money market, and the 
publishing company’s earlier pre- 
mature announcement that it had 
bought and paid for tv station 
KULA, Honolulu, an event which 
never materialized, “have under- 
mined investor confidence in the 
C-C management.” 


® If it is true that the company is 
likely to make profits of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 this year on its 
book publishing operations, some 
stock specialists believe C-C, with- 
out its costly magazine division, 
could report earnings of as much as 
$3.50 a share in 1957, with fugther 
gains possible in ensuing years. 
It is also pointed out that C-C 
stock is fairly priced at its current 
5% exchange quotation, in relation 
to assets. Its book value is about 
$6 a share. : 
Evidence of confidence in the 
stock is attested by the fact that 
C-C has recovered from a low of 
4% on Dec. 4 to 5% Dec. 19. Its 
price range for the year has been 
from an early-year low of 3% to 
a mid-year high of 9%. 
If liquidation of the company’s 
Magazine properties results in a 
residual earning power of $3.50 a 
share in 1957, brokers believe, a 
market price several times the cur- 
rent 5% may be expected. 


@ One of Crowell-Collier’s un- 
realized aims was to establish 
an international magazine. These 
plans dated from the optimistic 
days immediately following World 
War II. 

The company announced it was 
going to start a multi-lingual in- 
ternational magazine. This was 
conceived as a non-political pic- 
torial magazine which would stand 
for “individual liberty.” 

The “Project X” prospectus 
called for the magazine to be pub- 
lished by associate publishers in 
countries throughout the world. 
Crowelli-Collier talked in terms of 
a starting circulation of 1,000,000. 
The first issue was scheduled for 
Jan. 1, 1947. 

By the spring of 1947, the com- 
pany announced it had signed up 
19 foreign publishers to undertake 
the venture. Penguin Books Ltd. 
was to be the publisher in Britain. 
After all this preliminary work, 
the entire project collapsed as a 
result of the worsening of East- 
West relations and the economic 
difficulties of countries in the free 
world. : 


® Everyone who lost hi: job with 
the folding of Collier’s and Com- 


panion “will definitely receive 
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severance payments,” according to 
Paul Smith, president. A formula 
for paying terminal wages “is now 
under study.” 

Meanwhile, Cowles Magazines 
announced it will absorb 2,500 for- 
mer employes of Crowell-Collier’s 
subscription services department. 
There are still 2,400 other people— 
including editorial and 187 adver- 
tising department people who are 
still out of luck. 

Cowles is setting up American 
Reader Service Corp., a subscrip- 
tion selling subsidiary; Education 
Reader Service, a subsidiary to 
sell magazines through schools, 
and an organizational service divi- 
sion to promote magazine sales 
through civic groups. 


MOTLEY’S VIEW: 
‘DELUDED MANAGEMENT’ 

New York, Dec. 20—As Madison 
Ave. debated the closing of Col- 
lier’s and the Woman’s Home 
Companion, Arthur (Red) Motley, 
a veteran of 18 years with the pub- 
lishing house, said the principal 
cause for the closing of the two 
books was management’s “delusion 
with the prosperity of the war 
years.” 

Mr. Motley, publisher of Ameri- 
can and a vp and director of C-C 
before he resigned in 1946, and 
now publisher of Parade, said that 
“while C-C’s competitors were 
busy plowing back earnings ‘into 
their books during and following 
the war, building up their editorial 
content, plowing cash into mer- 
chandising programs and sales per- 
sonnel, Crowell-Collier sat around 


and crowed about its clean finan-|, 


cial picture.” 

The company had no mortgages, 
preferred stock or debentures out- 
standing, according to Mr. Motley. 


s “They were proud of the fact 
that they were making a greater 
dollar return on sales than any of 
their competitors. They kidded 
themselves that it was because of 
their efforts that the company was 
making money. They forgot that 
this was the time if you had the 
paper, you could print all the ad- 
vertising you wanted. Advertisers 
were begging for space. Nobody 
cared about costs. 

“Life and Curtis all during this 
time were plowing back funds into 
the three essential P’s of the busi- 
ness—product, program and peo- 
ple,” according to Mr. Motley. 

“Though their balance sheets 
didn’t look as good, and they were 
bogged down with debentures and 
preferred stock issues as well as 
loans, when it came to the buyer’s 
market following the lifting of pa- 
per curtailment in January, 1946, 
they were in good shape but 
Collier’s had no program on which 
to depend.” 


® Mr. Motley, who disclaimed any 
intentions of Monday morning 
quarterbacking, said what it all 
boiled down to was that C-C “saved 
itself out of business. Dividends 
were continually paid to the stock- 
holders with virtually nothing be- 
ing put into capital expansion.” 

Among the other factors Mr. 
Motley felt contributed to C-C’s 
decline was its failure to develop 
a second echelon of command. 
Younger men were not brought 
along to take over the reins of the 
company, he said. Most of the men 
in control of the company when “I 
left were in their 70’s or over. No 
authority was ever delegated by 
stepping back the level of com- 
mand.” 

“This is not to say that C-C was 
not a nice place to work. One thing 
that was wrong was it was too nice 
a place to work. If it weren’t quite 
so nice, it might have been a dif- 
ferent story,” he addea. 


@ Mr. Motley decried the fact that 
there is a tendency for too much 
advertising to be concentrated in 
too few books. 

“It’s a big pie and there is plenty 


Last Minute News Flashes 


SEC Sets Jan. 7 for Crowell-Collier Hearing 

Wasuincton, Dec. 21—The Securities & Exchange Commission 
issued an order fixing Jan. 7 for hearings on trading in nearly $4,000,- 
000 in Crowell-Collier convertible debentures issued since August, 
1955 (see story on Page 8). The commission charged that “false and 
misleading” reports were filed claiming exemption from registration 
provisions of the SEC Act. Portions of stock purchase warrants sold to 
Elliott & Co., New York brokerage firm, were converted to stock, por- 
tions of which subsequently were transferred to many other names, 
SEC said, without identifying the purchasers. 


’ 
Look’ Will Boost Circulation, Rates on ‘Collier's’ List 
New York, Dec. 21—Look, which has taken over Collier’s subscrip- 
tions and thus hopes to add about 1,000,000 subscribers, is expected to 
announce in mid-January that it will guarantee 4,850,000 beginning 
with its July 9 issue. At the same time, advertising rates will go up 
about 15%—to about $19,000 a b&w page. Last July Look announced 
that with its Jan. 22, 1957, issue the guarantee would advance 5% to 
4,200,000 and rates would go up from $15,065 to $16,570 for b&w pages. 


Time Inc. Buys Six Consolidated Stations 

New York, Dec. 21—Time Inc. today purchased three radio and 
three tv stations from Consolidated Television & Radio Broadcasters 
for $15,750,000 (Consolidated’s WFDF, Flint, Mich., was not included). 
In line with the FCC station ownership limit, Time will dispose of one 
of its present six stations in Denver, Albuquerque and Salt Lake City. 
The whole Consolidated property was to have been bought for $16,- 
000,000 by Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., but that deal fell through 
in November. Consolidated and Time Inc. said their negotiations did 
not begin until after the C-C talks had ended. 


Duffy Doctors ‘Hopeful of Improvement’ 

New York, Dec. 21—Ben Duffy, president of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, who suffered a cerebral hemorrhage on Dec. 4, this 
morning came through an operation “satisfactorily.” His condition was 
described as “generally good,” and the doctors are “hopeful of im- 
provement.” Mr. Duffy was first operated on last Sunday. This morn- 
ing’s surgery followed discovery of a “pressured block” which physi- 
cians thought had been retarding his recovery. 


P&G Acquires Charmin Paper Mills 

Greenway, Wis., Dec. 21—Procter & Gamble has acquired “sub- 
stantially all” the assets of Charmin Paper Mills, which will become 
a wholly-owned P&G subsidiary. Charmin operates pulping, paper- 
making and converting facilities here. It also produces facial tissue, 
paper towels, toilet tissue and paper napkins. 


Robert Cole Is New VP at McCann-Erickson 

New York, Dec. 21—Robert Cole, who resigned recently as a vp in 
charge of the international division of Kenyon & Eckhardt (AA, Dec. 
10), has joined McCann-Erickson Inc. as a vp. 


Muntz Color Sets Get Boost; Other Late News 

e Don Adams Inc., franchised dealer in Chicago for Muntz TV Inc., 
will promote Muntz’s new line of color tv sets with newspapers, tv 
spots, outdoor, car cards and radio. The Muntz factory will be com- 
pletely converted to making color sets by March, 1957. Muntz already 
is marketing a 21” console coior set selling for $399, and plans to 
market a 21” table model priced at $299 in the near future. All adver- 
tising for the new sets will be done by more than 100 franchised 
Muntz dealers in 10 major markets. 


e Patrick Freeman, formerly general manager of the Canadian Assn. 
of Advertising Agencies, has been appointed vp and general manager 
of Foote, Cone & Belding of Canada Ltd., succeeding Harry K. Hutch- 
ins, who has resigned. John Whitehead, formerly vp and account ex- 
ecutive at Willis Advertising Ltd., also has joined the Toronto office of 
FC&B as a senior account executive. 

e Tom Batman, formerly vp and associate creative director of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, has joined the creative department of Cunningham & 
Walsh, New York. 


of room for all comers. Just look 
at the growth of the newspaper 
supplement advertising in the post- 
war decade and the growth of the 
magazine field in general,” he said. 

“In 1946 there were four wom- 
en’s magazines and four weeklies 
of general circulation. Their com- 
bined circulation was 28,000,000. 
Now with three general weeklies 
and only three women’s magazines 
there will still be 28,000,000 read- 
ers, in addition to ajl the collateral, 
and specialized books like the shel- 
ter magazines which have grown 
since the war,” he commented. 

The trouble with C-C, Mr. Mot- 
ley said, was that “they had too 
many guys who wouldn’t spend a 
dime to see the second coming with 
the original cast in color. 

“As for print media, the televi- 
sion boys are saying this is the end 
for print media. Let them take a 
look at the record. Circulation and 
advertising revenue in print still 
accounts for the largest part of the 
pie and its dollar volume is still 

»” 


growing. 


WARNED C-C BANKERS 


YEAR AGO: 
New York, Dec. 20—Irving S. 


Manheimer, head of Macfadden 
Publications, said here last night 


that he warned the bankers of 
Crowell-Collier a year ago “that 
unless they did som real 
drastic and did it real fast they 
couldn’t survive more than one 
year.” 

In an interview on the “Tex & 
Jinx” radio show on WRCA here, 
Mr. Manheimer added, “Everyone 
was broken hearted because those 
properties (Collier’s and Woman’s 
Home Companion) could have 
been saved.” 

Replying to a Tex 
statement that “it’s incredible how 
two magazines almost at their all- 
time peak of circulation could sud- 
denly disappear,” Mr. Manheimer 
said: 


“These magazines have been in 
some kind of trouble for the past 
ten or 12 years and instead of go- 
ing to publishers for advice they 
went to bankers. Bankers are not 
publishers and as these bankers 
kept on, things got worse and 
worse but never did they take the 
step to get experienced publishers 
in to do the right thing by 


s “There were three magazines— 
Collier’s, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion and American, which folded 
some months ago. Here was a mag- 


Chrysler to End 


toasy| Dealer Co-op Ad 


Levy—Like GM 


(Continued from Page 1) 

GM dealers have greeted the new 
General Motors arrangement as 
simply a bookkeeping change. (As 
GM defined the new system, 
dealers no longer will be assessed 
$20 or more per car for advertis- 
ing. Instead, the factory will put 
up a similar amount per car, will 
still keep it in a dealer-factory 
“cooperative” fund. The corpora- 
tion will pay for this by raising 
the list price of the car.) 

One GM dealer was said to have 
told Chrysler tha: ne figured the 
change mainly will mean that 
General Motors—as a result of 
hiking the list price—will pay 
$6,000,000 or more additional tax 
money to the U. S. government. 

However, there are obviously 
attractions in the new scheme for 
the auto makers, not the least of 
which involves bookkeeping. In 
the auto industry, “co-op” is a 
blanket term covering a lot of 
different operations. For one 
thing, it refers to the 30-year-old 
fund-raising system which GM 
has now changed. 


® For another, it refers to dis- 
bursement of funds. Under the 
typical co-op agreement, the fac- 
tory keeps separate books on its 
own co-op contributions and on 
the dealer payments, has an obli- 
gation to spend the latter in the 
markets from which they come. 
This has involved the auto makers 
in some fantastically complicated 
bookkeeping and also has called 
sometimes for strange media tac- 
tics in order to get the money 
spent. 

A top executive of one of Chrys- 
ler’s ad agencies told AA that in 
some areas it is almost impossible 
to spend the co-op money except 
in offbeat ways like barn bulletins. 
He added that some dealers often 
got the benefit of advertising 
placed for other dealers, like New 
Jersey auto agencies who get the 
benefit of New York newspaper 
ads. 

In general, it was suggested that 
the new “one-fund” system should 
make auto advertising much sim- 
pler. However, the ad executive 
cited above saw no reason to think 


azine that sold 800,000 copies on 
the newsstand with a cover price 
of 35¢. Any idiot knows that a mag- 
azine with a 35¢ price that sells 
800,000 copies must make money. 
Still they lost money. 

“It takes real genius to lose 
money with a property like that,” 
continued Mr. Manheimer. “Soon 
as a magazine appears, every com- 
petitor knows what the advertis- 
ing revenue is. Every competitor 
knows how many copies are being 
sold. I could figure up exactly 
what those properties could have 
made now, even right up to the 
present day.” 

But, he continued, “the bankers 
moved in and they put people in 
charge who did not have enough 
knowledge of the publishing busi- 
nes3 to know what was going on. 
This particular organization was 
considerably over-staffed. It’s my 
estimate they had 1,500 people 
more than they needed. That 1,500 


people could have meant a payroll |. 


savings of $5,000,000 a year, which 
is exactly what they needed to put 
all the properties on their feet.” 

Mr. Manheimer, replying to a 
question by Tex McCrary, said that 
in the month of December, 1950, 
Macfadden Publications lost $198,- 
000. “I stepped in there on Jan. 9, 
1951, and that first year we wound 
up with a profit of close to 


$500,000.” 


81 


that this would make it easier to 
change ad agencies in the auto 
field. 


® Another gain which the auto 
makers see is in “flexibility.” Tra- 
ditionally, only the factory con- 
tributions te co-op could be dis- 
bursed according to corporate 
marketing’ needs in particular 
areas. Now the whole co-op fund 
might be spent (theoretically at 
least) according to market~ re- 
quirements rather than on a quid 
pro quo basis. 

Another Chrysler ad agency ex- 
ecutive put it this way: “In one 
market you may have some very 
‘live’ dealers who can really make 
advertising work for them. You 
could now concentrate on them at 
the expense of the ‘dead’ dealer 
group in another market.” 

Finally, there was the matter 
of dealer “say-so” in th® spend- 
ing of co-op ad funds. Most deal- 
ers—GM or otherwise—don’t con- 
sider themselves to have much of 
this even at present. In most cases 
the co-op ads, though locally 
placed, are factory prepared and 
placed by a factory ad agency. 

The ads are generalized, carry 
no dealer identification except 
perhaps a “classified” listing of 
all dealers in the market. In very 
few cases (none within GM) does 
the individual auto dealer get any 
co-op money for his own ads. 


® Dealers describe ali this as “not 
having any say-so on copy.” They 
have however, had something to 
say on types of media; most auto 
divisions and their agency branch 
executives meet frequently with 
the local dealer organization, 
thrash out the question of how 
much goes into what media. 

This is expected to continue, 
but a burning question in the auto 
world is, “To what extent?” The 
possibility is that, with the factory 
putting up all the money, dealers 
may lose even their “say-so” on 
media. 

Newspaper circles were expect- 
ing a side result of this to be that 
metropolitan dailies may lock 
forward tc considerably increased 
linage, but that suburban and 
smaller city mewspapers and 
weeklies will feel the result of the 
change. 


® Another suggested side-effect of 
this new strengthening of the 
hands of Detroit and its ad agen- 
cies: A further development of ad- 
vertising by metropolitan dealer 
groups. In the GM setup these 
groups get no factory money for 
their market-wide advertising. 
They hire their own local ad 
agency, develop their own copy 
and make their own media deci- 
sions. Often short on funds, they 
have lots of “say-so.” 


FC&B Lid. Names Freeman 
VP, Whitehead Senior A.E. 

Pat Freeman has been appointed 
vp and general manager, and John 
Whitehead has been named senior 
account executive of Foote, Cone & 


Joh Whitehead 


Pat Freeman 


Belding of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
effective Jan. 1. 

Mr. Freeman was‘recently gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian Assn. 
of Advertising Agencies. Earlier he 
had been director of sales and re- 
search for the Canadian Assn. of 
Radio & Television Broadcasters. 
Mr. Whitehead was a vp and ac- 
count executive of Willis Advertis- 
ing Ltd. before joining FC&B. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1953 he was adver- 
tising manager of Shirriff’s Ltd., 
Canadian food manufacturer. 
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Pabst Hikes Ads 20%; 
Aims at Leadership 


(Continued from Page 3) 
break in March or April. Pabst did 
not use Esquire, Holiday or Look 
this year. 

The company will continue to 
sponsor its boxing show on radio 
and tv (ABC); telecast of the Col- 
lege All-Star football game, and 
regional telecasts of the Green 
Bay Packers professional football 
games. 

Pabst now sponsors half of the 
boxing show. The company is con- 
sidering decreasing its participation 
to quarter sponsorship when its 
present contract expires in May, 
1957. 

Many salesmen told AA that they 
wish the company would drop box- 
ing and pick up a musical show 
(preferably the Lawrence Welk 
show). And a committee of sales- 
men recommended to management 
that boxing be dropped altogether. 

The largest 24-sheet poster cam- 
paign in Pabst history is planned 


PARTY 12—Pabst Brewing Co.’s new 

full color Party 12 cartons feature 

tasty looking foods and seasonal 
pictorials. 


for 1957. The company will use 
boards in 50 markets, with mini- 
mum posting of six months. 


s The company will invest about 
$1,000,000 next year in 8x24’ por- 
celain-metal signs, to be mounted 
on 1,000 semi-trailer trucks. The 
signs, which are being prepared by 
the Pabst ad department and the 
agency, will be in color and will 
be affixed to sides and rear of the 
trucks. 

Pabst has signed a three-year 
contract with the National Truck- 
ers Pool Assn. in leasing the truck 
panels. It is believed to be the first 


Recipe 
for a Catalog 


What are the ingredients that go 
into a prize-winning catalog? Are 
there certain rules to follow that 
always lead to a good finished 
product? In the January ADVER- 
TISING REQUIREMENTS you'll 
find the extremely interesting arti- 
cle, “Recipe for a Product Catalog.” 
Tells how American-Standard 
came up with a prize-winning cat- 
alog — working on a carefully 
planned schedule to do it. In this 
same issue you'll also find a tasty 
assortment of other articles and 
features about advertising produc- 
tion, promotion and merchandising. 
Don’t miss it! 

If you’re not a subscriber, sim- 
ply clip this ad and mail it today 
with your $3 check for a year’s (12 
issues) trial starting with the Jan- 
uary issue. Complete money back 
guarantee. 

Advertising Requirements 
The Workbook of Advertising 
Management 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11 


time a brewer has used this ad 
medium. The trucks will cover 17 
midwestern states. 

The general feeling among com- 
pany officials is that many con- 
sumers will get the impression 
from the truck advertising that 
Pabst is shipping more beer than 
ever before. Salesmen are enthusi- 
astic over the truck deal, and one 
committee of salesmen recom- 
mended to the management that 
the operation be expanded to cover 
other distribution areas. é 

Strong local advertising support 
in selected local-markets was pro- 
mised. About two-thirds of all 
company distributors will benefit 
from the local ads, Pabst said. The 
principal medium will be televi- 
sion, but newspapers, radio and 
outdoor will be used. AA was told 
that the company will devote one- 
third of its total ad budget to local 
media. 


= A new line of packaging was 
unveiled at the sales ~meeting. 
Starting Jan. 1, Pabst will bring 
out six new packs for its Blue Rib- 
bon beer and Old Tankard ale. Two 
of the new cartons will contain of- 
fers for coasters. 

The full-color packs will display 


Z| illustrations of various food dishes 


and seasonal pictorials. New car- 
tons will be added as the seasons 
change. 

Pabst ‘will come out strong next 
year in consumer promotions—the 
first time it has used such promo- 
tions except in test runs. In addi- 


tion to offering coasters, the com- 


pany will offer salt and pepper 
shakers, fishing equipment, cam- 
eras and barbecue equipment. 

Also in the hopper are such deals 
as saving 10¢ and 15¢ with a Blue 
Ribbon six-pack and an offer of 
one can of Blue Ribbon free with 
the purchase of five cans. 


sg The salesmen were shown an il- 
luminated back-bar piece and a 
plastic back-bar piece—both new 
point of sale items that Pabst will 
bring out in 1957. Company offi- 
cials announced that they hoped to 
bring out better point of sale ma- 
terial in the future. Frequent criti- 
cisms of existing Pabst displays 
were heard at the convention. 

It is estimated that Pabst will 
invest about $7,000,000 in adver- 
tising and promotion this year. AA 
learned that the company will 
boost this figure by 20% in 1957, 
which would bring ad expendi- 
tures next year to an estimated 
$8,400,000. The company declined 
to confirm or deny these figures. 


® In addition to pushing Blue Rib- 
bon and Old Tankard, Pabst plans 
extra promotion and distribution 


Advertising Age, December 24, 1956 


Hehman Mullen 


Sinclair 


WHAT'LL YOU HAVE?—Examining new ads of Pabst Brewing Co. prod- 
ucts are R. H. Hehman, director of marketing; Vern Mullen, ac- 
count executive, Leo Burnett Co.; Barney Brienza, advertising 
manager, and Hubie Sinclair, account executive, Leo Burnett Co. 
Pabst’s advertising and marketing plans for the new year were 


unveiled at a two-day meeting 


in Chicago of all company sales 


personnel, 


for its Old Tap Lager beer and 
Andeker draft beer. 

The company is competing in 
price with regional and local beers 
with its Old Tap beer. The beer 
was first introduced in September, 
1955, when California law was 
changed to allow full strength draft 
beer to be brewed and sold. The 
East Side brand was discontinued 
at that time. 

Ed Schram, Old Tap product 
manager, told the salesmen 
Old Tap now accounts for 50% of 
all draft beer sold in California. 
Old Tap is now distributed in Illi- 
nois, Towa and several western 
states other than California, and 
Pabst plans to expand distribution 
in 1957. Local newspapers, radio, 
television and outdoor will be used 
to advertise it. 

Just a month ago, Pabst dropped 
its Blue Ribbon ale and re-intro- 
duced Old Tankard. In one month, 
Old Tankard sales have equaled 
sales of the Blue Ribbon ale for the 
first ten months this year, Pabst 
told the salesmen. It is the same ale 
with a new name. 


® The ale now has national dis- 
tribution. It will be advertised on 
the tv fight shows, plus outdoor 
and regional media. Pabst is mer- 
chandising the ale with a live 
“Copper Knight,” who makes per- 
sonal appearances in taverns and 
package stores. The ale’s labels and 
cartons feature a “Copper Knight.” 

All this year, the company tested 
Andeker draft beer in the Milwau- 
kee and Chicago markets. Pabst 
plans to have national distribution 
of the beer by the end of 1957. 
Pabst formerly brewed and mar- 
keted Andeker but discontinued it 
in 1940. It will receive the same 
advertising treatment as Old Tank- 
ard. . 

The company apparently has no 


Moore Winograd 


Rogers 
BLUE RIBBON CHOIR—Four brand managers of Pabst Brewing Co. 
products look over the new musical advertising theme that the 


company will use in 1957, They 


beer; Ed Schram, Old Tap Lager; 


and soft drinks, and Arnold 


are Robert Rogers, Blue Ribbon 
Larry Moore, Hoffman beverages 
Winograd, Old Tankard ale. 


|expansion plans for its soft drink 
| lines. The products currently are 
| distributed in 11 states. They are 
plugged on the tv fight shows and 
promoted with local ad media. 


# On the first aficrnoon of the 
two-day meeting, all salesmen, ex- 
jecutives and agency personnel were 
| assigned to attend one of 12 com- 
| mittee meetings. Each committee’s 
|findings were presented before a 


that | 


PABST SPECIAL—These new 
half-quart cans feature a coupon offer of free coasters. The new 
carton is one of six that Pabst will bring out in 1957. 


meeting of the full organization 
yesterday. 

The subjects taken up by the 
committees were national advertis- 
ing, point of sale, local advertising, 
sales department procedures, dis- 
tributor sales training, crew mer- 
chandising, district sales manager’s 
job, Old Tap beer, Old Tankard ale, 
consumer demand, Blue Ribbon 
and Andeker beer, and Hoffman 
and sparkling beverages (soft 
drinks). 


# Following are some of the com- 
mittee recommendations: 


e Sheet music, phonograph records 
or song books might be used as 
premiums, backing up the com- 
pany’s musical theme. 


e Get tear sheets of magazine ads 
to'salesmen and distributors before 
the ad appears with instructions 
on how to use them as a point of 
sale tool. 


e Hire Bill Nimmo (who gives 
Pabst commercials on the tv box- 
ing shows) to make personal ap- 
pearances at taverns and liquor 
package stores in various markets. 


e Tailor all advertising to follow 
one theme—the musical one—in 
1957. 


e Agency personnel should work 
more closely with company district 
and regional sales managers and 
other sales personnel. 


e Suspendible, illuminated, per- 
manent signs are the best point of 
sale devices. 

e Discontinue the use of cardboard 
and paper point of sale material. 
This committee also felt that pro- 


motion campaigns were much more 
effective than point of sale materi- 
al. 


e District managers should spend 
more time in retail selling with 
distributors’ salesmen. 


e Distributors should be sold on 
the idea that selling Old Tap would 
not cut into Blue Ribbon sales. 


e Off premises (package stores) 
promotions will not help sales in 
on premises (taverns, restaurants, 
etc.) outlets. Promotions should be 
tailored to meet the specific needs 
of both categories of outlets. 


® Successful promotions for Pabst 
products in Birmingham and 
Miami were described by George 
Butler, district sales manager. In 
Birmingham, the company donated 
an elephant for a proposed zoo and 
offered to donate 1¢ for every can 
or bottle of company products sold 
during the time a fund raising cam- 
paign for the zoo was in progress. 

The mayor of Birmingham called 
a meeting of all beer distributors 
in the city and county and asked 
them to cooperate with Pabst, Mr. 
Butler said. To date, Pabst has 
boosted sales 35% and the com- 
pany has received much favorable 
publicity in local media. 

In Miami, the company hired 
George Brown, a Negro disc jock- 
ey, for $50 a week. Mr. Brown 
makes personal appearances in 
Negro taverns, where he plays 
phonograph records on a hi-fi set 
equipped with a loud speaker 


colorful cartons for Pabst Blue Ribbon 


which he brings with him. He now 
is in great demand and is booked 
far in advance. Sales in the out- 
lets where he has appeared have 
jumped 75%, Mr. Butler said. 


Publishes ‘Publicity Checker’ 
Bacon’s Clipping Bureau, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, has pub- 
lished the 1957 edition of “Bacon’s 
Publicity Checker”— the fifth an- 
nual edition. The book lists 3,356 
business, trade, consumer and farm 
publications known to use public- 
ity. The publications are listed al- 
phabetically and then in 99 market 
groups with information as to ad- 
dress, editor, frequency of issue, 
date of issue, circulation and pub- 
lisher, along with a coding to show 
the types of publicity wanted. 
“Checker” has 283 pages in a 
spiral-bound cover. The price is 
$15 and it will be sent on approval. 


Chirurg Adds Cigar Co. 

D. Emil Klein Co., Newark, man- 
ufacturer of Haddon Hall, Notting- 
ham, Bradfield and other cigars, 
has appointed James Thomas Chi- 
rurg Co., New York and Boston, 
to handle its advertising. The com- 
pany is a new advertiser. Chirurg 
is currently conducting an interim 
program in New York and Provi- 
dence, R.I., on Haddon Hall cigars, 
using tv spots and newspapers, and 
is preparing plans for a 1957 cam- 
paign in several cities. 


WTSP Appoints Weed 
WTSP, St. Petersburg, Fla., has 
appointed Weed & Co. its national 


representative. The station former- 
ly was represented by Forjoe & Co. 
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Passaic Daily Won Shopping Center 
Business via Multi-Market Study 


Passaic, Dec. 18—Small city 
newspapers that formerly knew 
and covered their local markets are 
finding they are no longer able 
to do so. Super de luxe shopping 
centers that have been mushroom- 
ing in suburban areas in recent 
years have confronted many small 
communities and their local news- 
Papers and retailers with a variety 
of problems. 

The postwar housing boom has 
multiplied suburban population. 
Increased population has added to 
traffic problems. Parking has be- 
come inadequate. At the same time, 
new shopping centers have opened 
up with a variety of merchandise 
and great areas of free parking 
space out in the country, and have 
lured customers away from small 
towns and cities. 

What can a retail advertising 
manager of a small city newspaper 
do when a couple of big shopping 
centers open within a few miles 
of his community? How can he 
hold and, if possible, increase his 
paper’s local advertising and, at 
the same time, get some of the new 
business which the new shopping 
centers have to offer? 


~ 

= How Leon Kondell, retail adver- 
tising manager of the Passaic Her- 
ald-News, local evening newspa- 
per, analyzed and solved this 
problem is both interesting and il- 
luminating. 

It is local only in the sense that 
Main St. is local everywhere in the 
U.S.A. 

About ten months ago, work 
started on the Garden State Plaza 
shopping center, a few miles from 
Passaic, at the junction of three 
main highways (Routes 4 and 17 
and the Garden State Parkway exit 
at Paramus). Now finished, it 
houses a branch of L. Bamberger & 
Co., Newark department store, and 
100 other lessees. In addition, an- 
other shopping center, the Bergen 
Mall, is under construction about 
a mile closer to the George Wash- 
ington Bridge, accessible by the 
same highways. It will house a new 
branch of Stern Bros., New York 
department store, and 80 other les- 


sees. 

Shortly after the Garden State 
shopping center got under way, 
Robert Bowerman, then advertising 
manager of Bamberger’s (who 
since has become retail sales pro- 
motion director of the Washington 
Post & Times Herald), called in 
individually the retail advertising 
managers of all major newspapers 
within a 25-mile radius of the new 
shopping center. He wanted their 
ideas and suggestions on advertis- 
ing. 


@ When Mr. Kondell called on Mr. 
Bowerman, the latter had rate 
cards and other data on his desk 
from virtually every newspaper in 
northern New Jersey. He confessed 
that he was confused about the 
kind of advertising program he 
should set up for the new shopping 
center. But, he said, he was even 
more confused about the media he 
should use; the problem was dif- 
ferent from anything the depart- 
ment store had ever attempted to 
solve before. 

After discussing the problem, Mr. 
Kondell became convinced that the 
only way the confusion could be 
dispelled would be to make a spe- 
cial study of the projected market 
area and the media serving it. 
Since Bamberger was not willing 
to undertake this, Mr. Kondell, on 
behalf of his newspaper, offered to 
make such a study. Mr. Bowerman 
accepted. 

Mr. Kondell and his associates 
made the study. Results were tab- 
ulated, and charts and maps were 


developed to illustrate the recom- 
mendations suggested by the find- 
ings. These were assembled in a 
special presentation kit. 


® At the end of April, Mr. Kondell 
called in his colleagues from other 
newspapers in northern Jersey and 
presented ‘the data to them. At first, 
he says, it was received with a 
good deal of skepticism. But since 
the material was essentially fac- 
tual, objections to it could not be 
maintained in the face of the evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Kondell then presented the 
data to Mr. Bowerman, Alfred 
Rackenberg (who has since suc- 
ceeded Mr. Bowerman as Bam- 
berger’s advertising manager) and 
Ray Bachman, the department 
store’s media director. They were 
impressed, not only by the data, 
but by the presentation, which was 
developed in a form suitable for 
the store’s advertising department 
to show to its management. Mr. 
Kondell suggested that a slide film 
be made of the material and he of- 
fered to do it for the store as a 
service, provided he could use it 
also. This was agreed to. 

Consequently, he immediately 
started showing the film to retail 
groups and individual prospective 
clients of the Herald-News. It re- 
sulted in new contracts. 


® The Bamberger contract which 
came through gave the newspaper 
three times more linage than it was 
getting from its largest account. 
Several retailers at the shopping 
center and others in Passaic have 
also placed advertising, and a de- 
partment store in an adjacent city 
has stepped up its advertising 
schedule eight times over the 
amount it had been carrying. 

Showings of the film to other 
retail groups have been scheduled 
well into the new year. 

Inm-essence, the data show that 
there are 305,216 families living 
within easy traveling distance of 
the, new. shopping centers. They 
show the average income per fami- 
ly unit in Bergen County is $7,120; 
in Hudson County, $5,996, and in 
lower Rockland County, N.Y., $6,- 
024. The presentation gives a cir- 
culation breakdown in the area of 
all newspapers distributed there 
and demonstrates, pictorially and 
by charts, that no one newspaper 
can do a total job for an advertiser 
in the area. It analyzes various 
combinations of papers as to cov- 
erage both for daily and Sunday 
ads. 


= The presentation demonstrates 
and recommends the purchase of 
two Sunday and four daily news- 
papers for maximum coverage in 
the trading area. The papers sug- 
gested are the Ridgewood Sunday 
News and the New York Sunday 
News for ea’‘ly-week business and 
the Paterson Evening News, Pas- 
saic-Clifton Herald-News, Bergen 
Evening Record and Paterson 
Morning Call for weekday business. 

It was demonstrated that these 
six papers, used together, would 
provide the coverage necessary to 
capture this potential market of 
$400,000,000. 

But even so, the survey brought 
out, coverage in lower Rockland 
County would be inadequate. No 
newspaper or combination could 
be used to get maximum coverage 
there. So Mr. Kondell and his as- 
sociates recommended to Bamberg- 
er that it use a store shopping paper 
of its own to do the necessary job 
in the Rockland area. 

Not only were these suggestions 
adopted by Bamberger, but several 
other retailers also have adopted 


the plan. Several other groups, Mr. 


Kondell believes, will adopt it early 
in 1957. 

Incidentally, the Herald-News 
presentation was awarded the Bot- 
tinelli-Kimball cup representing 
first prize for the best market 
presentation by a member news- 
paper in 1956. The cup was award- 
ed by the Interstate Advertising 
Managers Assn. (New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Dela- 


RESEARCH THAT PAID OFF—Leon Kondell, retail advertising manager; 
Vera Deahl, copy consultant, and Lawrence C. Molloy, assistant re- 
tail advertising manager, Passaic Herald-News, who analyzed mar- 
ket for new shopping center near Passaic, and as a result materially 

increased the newspaper’s advertising linage. . 


ware) at its convention Oct. 5 in 
Atlantic City. 

Much of the credit for preparing 
the presentation, Mr. Kondell says, 
should go to three Herald-News 
colleagues: Lawrence C. Molloy, 
assistant retail advertising man- 
ager; Mrs. Vera Deahl, copy con- 
sultant in the newspaper’s promo- 
tion department, and Grace Harris, 
statistical expert. 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Post Office holiday, first delivery 
was reported on the 13th, in Wash- 
ington, New York, Chicago and 
Bay City, Mich. 


@ By the next day there were de- 
liveries in Milwaukee, as well as 
numerous points in New York 
state, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Massachusetts and several 
Michigan cities. 

The largest batch of deliveries 
was reported on the 15th and 16th. 
Toronto reported on Thursday the 
15th; so did points in Indiana and 
suburban Illinois. Also, a reader 
in Alexandria, Va., just five miles 
from the post office of origin. 

On the 16th copies reached San 
Mateo, Long Beach, San Jose and 
Stockton in California, as well as 
two readers in Falls Church, Va., 
10 miles from the Washington post 
office. 

Also on the 16th, a week after 
mailing, there were deliveries in 
St. Louis, St. Paul and Sioux City, 
and the first reports from Philadel- 
phia, two and a half hours from 
Washington by trains on an hourly 
schedule. 


= Eight days after mailing there 
were deliveries in Dallas, Denver, 
Duluth, Portland, Ore., and Mill- 
brae and Oakland, Cal. But it also 
took eight days for delivery in such 
spots as Bayside and Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island, Randolph, Mass., 
Kingston, Pa., and Rochester, N.Y. 

“The spottiness of delivery was 
also indicated in reports for Mon- 
day, Nov. 19,” the Guild newspa- 
per said. “Seattle, Salt Lake City 
and San Francisco were newcom- 
ers on the list, as was Winnipeg .. . 
That same day another Arlington, 
Va., reader reported delivery, ten 
days in the making, or about half 
a mile per day of traveling time.” 
+ Tuesday, the 20th, brought de- 
livery in San Francisco, Baltimore 
(40 miles from Washington), 
Brooklyn, Buffalo and Rochester, 
Eastlake, Harrison and Glendale, 
Ohio, and Lynn, Mass. There were 


dnd Class Mail Takes 4 to 25 Days, 
Newspaper Guild Test Mailing Shows 


clusters of deliveries in zones 14, 
25, 28 and 29 in Brooklyn, zone 11 
in Cleveland, and New Orleans. 


sa “The day after Thanksgiving 
another issue of the ‘Guild Report- 
er’ was coming off the press,” the 
newspaper said. “But that was the 
day that readers in New West- 
m.nister, British Columbia, in zone 
28, Buffalo, in Pitcairn, Pa., and 
Manchester, N.H., got their Nov. 9 
copies. 

“Saturday, Nov. 24, saw some 
deliveries in Cleveland’s zone 19; 
the following Monday a reader in 
zone 33, Brooklyn, reported recep- 
tion. 

“It was Dec. 1 and 3 respectively 
when Minneapolis returns showed 
deliveries in zones 9 and 7. And 
Hilo, in the Hawaiian Islands, was 
the last on the list of returns. The 
Nov. 9 issue got there Dec. 4.” 

While the Guild thinks Nov. 9 
was a fair test date—after the flood 
of election mail and before the 
Christmas rush—it is conducting 
a repeat test with the issue of 
Dec. 14. Results of the mailing have 
been turned over to the Washington 
post office for study. 


MacManus, John Names 4 VPs 

MacManus, John & Adams has 
named four new vps to its exec- 
utive staff. They are Eugene J. 
Gramm, creative director of the 
New York office; Mark Lawrence, 
television and radio director in 
New York; Milton |. Coulson Jr., 
creative director of Pontiac Mo- 
tors, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., and 
Leslie H. McMahon, manager of 
the agency’s Toronto branch. Mr, 
McMahon has also been elected a 
director of MacManus, John & 
Adams Ltd. (Canada). 


Paskus Joins ‘News’ 

L. Garry Paskus, formerly edi- 
tor and publisher of the County 
Sentinel, Newport, R. I., has been 
named vp and executive editor of 
the Westchester News, 


Plains, N. Y. 


White 


Letterpress Makes 
Comeback, Says ‘AR’ 


CuicaGo, Dec. i8-—-After a decade 
dominated by the growth of offset 
lithography, the printing business 
is now witnessing a renaissance in 
letterpress development that prom- 
ises admen “higher quality and 
better service for less money than 
ever before,” according to the Jan- 
uary Advertising Requirements. 

In a year-end progress report on 
the graphic arts industry, Dick 
Hodgson, executive editor of the 
magazine, says that “the sudden 
awakening of letterpress printers | 
and suppliers to the need for re- 
search and development” has been 
the industry’s highlight event of 
1956. 

Most notable development, he 
says, has been letterpress printers’ 
adaptation of the process to small 
presses for short-run jobs. Curved 
metal plates and new methods of 
fast etching, he says, give the new 
small presses the. advantages of 
speed and reduced make-ready 
time. 

Such a development, says Mr. 
Hodgson, can only mean more 
overlapping of the capacities of 
offset and letterpress; hence great- 
er competition and better service 
and quality for admen. 


# An important development in 
offset printing, the report says, is 
the growing popularity of web-fed 
presses using rolls of paper stock. 
While only about 200 web-fed off- 
set presses were in use prior to 
World War II, they are now much 
more widely used, their popularity 
due mainly to the lower cost of the 
roll paper and to the more than 
trebled production speed of such 
presses, according to the report. 
In the field of color reproduction, 
the report says, the past year has 
seen a marked expansion in devel- 
opment of low-cost full color re- 
production, particularly as a result 
of Eastman Kodak’s tri-color proc- 
ess. The growth of this and similar 
types of color reproduction, the re- 
port says, has meant a growing ac- 


ceptance by admen of the concept ~ 


of “pleasing” colors for esthetic ef- 
fect in ads, in contrast to faithful 
color duplications of objects. 

Some of thé’ most important 
work in color reproduction, how- 
ever, still is being done by individ- 
ual printers, Mr. Hodgson says, 
and “if any one point needs em- 
phasis, it is th: « it pays to consider — 
the work of every printer in the 
low-cost color field individually. 
There is probably more variety in 
the quality of the end product here 
than in any other area of printing,” 
he says. 


® Other 1956 developments in the 
graphic arts reported in the sum- 
mary are these: 


© Photo typesetting continues to 
dominate the news in the typeset- 
ting field, though apparent lack of 
information -on the process has 
caused a slow-up in its acceptance, 
particularly on the West Coast. 
But, says the report, “The exten- 
sive use already being made of 
display type set photographically 
is an indication that adimen have 
an open mind on the subject.” 


e Aluminum foi! is becoming quite 
popular as a printing stock. With 
most production headaches out of 
the way, foil is becoming accepted 
for a wide variety of advertising 
jobs, including magazine inserts, 
booklet covers, packaging, etc. 


e Interest in daylight fluorescent 
colors continues to pervade the ink 
business, Switzer Bros.’ Day-Glo 
color is becoming increasingly 
popular for posters, and Chester- 
field has made use of it in its 
Christmas carton. Day-Glo and 
plain green are used for alternate 
letters of the word “Chesterfield” 
on the carton. The printing job was 
done by letterpress. 
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McCall's leads all magazines 


except Readers Digest in 


‘A Study of Seven Publications ” 


(Conducted by Alfred Politz Research, inc 
Approved by Advertising Research Foundation) * 


an 
\ 


Of the other magazines in this study—Life, Look, Saturday Evening Post, 

Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, and the Sunday supplement, This Week— 
McCall's is first in number of reading days per issue 
McCall’s is first in number of exposures 


And McCall’s is first among those magazines in a number of other categories 
as well, which will be the subject of subsequent messages to appear shortly. 


Audience 


pre 
Reading 


Days 


In McCall's an advertiser has more than 52,000,000 
opportunities for his sales message to be seen and read' 


Total 
Reading Days 


43 


52,050,000 


10,516,000 


28,033,000 


36,799,000 


31,178,000 


The Importance of This Study To Advertisers 


Obviously a sales message cannot be grasped at a glance. Only as a 
magazine interests people enough for them to spend time within 
its pages, does that magazine become a great advertising medium. 


And only as a reader spends time on the sales message does it . 
exert the persuasive powers that creative people have put into it. 


The study shows that the average issue of McCall’s is picked up 
and read almost 5 times (average Reading Days for McCall’s is 4.9). 


It is this high Reading Days’ figure—multiplied by the Audience 
figure—that puts McCall’s in first position among all publications 
surveyed in the Reader’s Digest Study—except the Digest itself. 


It is the total of more than 52,000,000 Reading Days Per Issue 
(exposures or opportunities for a sales message to be seen) that 
assures McCall’s advertisers top value for their advertising dollar. 


WA Shady of Sven The Bend's Diag. 4 A hdd 
Reader's Digest, 200 Part Accuma. New York 17, N.Y. 


McCalls 


The magazine of Togetherneas, 
reaching more than 4,750,000 families 
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